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Canada Year Bork 


Published just before Confederation, the first edition 
appeared as the Year Book and Almanac of British North 
America for 1867. Since that time, the book—like the 
country it describes—has grown and gone through a great 


many changes. 


The 2006 edition is a return of sorts to the format of the 
early years: a compact almanac for ready reference, with a 


focus on tables, charts and succinct analytical articles. 


While more and more Canadians turn to Statistics Canada’s 
online resources for the information and analysis they need, 
as well as to the information we have available in print, | 
believe this volume will be welcomed as a practical and 


~ reliable resource. 


It gives me great pleasure to introduce this latest edition of 


the Canada Year Book to its readers. 


Ivan P. Fellegi 
Chief Statistician of Canada 
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The symbols described in this document apply to all data published by Statistics 
Canada from all origins, including surveys, censuses and administrative sources, 
as well as straight tabulations and all estimations. 


not available for any reference period 


_not available for a specific reference period 


not applicable 

preliminary 

revised 

suppressed to meet the confidentiality requirements of the Statistics Act 
specific levels of data quality! 

use with caution 

too unreliable to be published 

true zero or a value rounded to zero 


value rounded to zero where there is a meaningful distinction between 
true zero and the value that was rounded 


Note: In some tables, figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. When the figure is not accompanied by a data quality symbol, it means that 
the quality of the data was assessed to be “acceptable or better” according to 
the policies and standards of Statistics Canada. 
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Viewed from the highway, farming might look 
like a slow-moving business, but in reality it 

is in a constant state of flux. The types of 
commodities farmers produce and the methods 
and technologies they use change every year. 


What does not change much are the long-term 
economic and social pressures bearing on 
agriculture: declining commodity prices, 
increasing mechanization and a growing number 
of larger enterprises as farms are consolidated. 


Commodity prices fluctuate with supply and 
demand. But beyond the short-term ups and 
downs, prices for most commodities have been 
‘in long-term decline. For example, despite short- 
term price surges in 1988/89 and 1995/96, the 
price of grains in Canada has declined over 40% 
from the start of 1984 to the end of 2004. 


iC 
Index (1997=100) 
} 

1120 ; 


100 L 


These economic pressures have also driven the 
trend toward fewer, larger farms. Canada has 
roughly as much land devoted to agriculture as 
in the past, but fewer farms. In fact, the number 
of farms peaked in 1941 and has been declining 
ever since. The average farm size was 96 hectares 
in 1941; by 2001, it was 273 hectares. 


Fewer farms, fewer farmers 


Slimmer profit margins have pushed 

Canadian farmers to be more competitive 

and have accelerated the drive to adopt more 
mechanization, advanced breeding methods 
and new management techniques. For example, 
in 2001, one million dairy cows produced more 
than 30 billion glasses of milk (about 7.6 billion 


40 F 
90 | Total livestock and animal products 
Beer | Otal crops 
O 1 — 1 1 =i 1 st 1 i Z a 1 1 =e 1 1 = 4 elt a 1 1 4 1 1 1 = 1 J 
me. 1974 1979 1984 1989 1994 1999 2004 


\Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0021. 
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litres). There were half as many dairy cows in 
2001 as in 1976, but the herd produced 10.6% 
more milk than in 1976. Similarly, pigs and 
chickens now grow to maturity faster than ever. 
Crop yields have also improved as a result of 
new, higher-yielding varieties. 


The value of farmland has been on the rise, 
increasing in constant dollars from $17 an acre 

in 1941 to $100 an acre in 1971 and to $862 per 
acre in 2001. Even when accounting for inflation, 
this represents a large increase in price. In 2004, 
the average per acre price of farmland in Eastern 
Canada was $2,671, more than four times higher 
than the average price of $632 an acre in Western 
Canada. 


If “fewer farms, larger farms” is a trend 
throughout Canadian agriculture, it’s particularly 
dramatic in the poultry sector. The number of 
poultry farms declined from nearly 8,700 in 
1981 to just over 4,900 in 2001. However, the 
number of birds reported on these farms rose 
from 89.1 million in 1981 to 123.6 million in 
2001. That’s 39% more birds living on 43% 
fewer poultry farms. 


In addition to the fewer-but-larger trend, the 
poultry sector is becoming more and more 


Chart 1.2 Average area of land per farm 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 95F0302XIE2001001. 
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Food available for consumption, per capita 


ERLE RAR ORE RARE EROS ESI OLE ILE ET ILE STL SSE ELE LILLIE LLL, 


1984 1994 2004 

kilograms 
Total fruit! 17 24S aa 
Total vegetables! 160.9 185.1 178.6 


Total dairy products, milk solid 24.2 phe Pe’ 24.0 


Red meat, boneless weight 49.9 44.6 43.1 

Poultry, boneless weight Lion) 19.7 22.6 
litres 

Total beverages Sh7eD Pa 7S 

Fluid milk 


100.1 90.8 85.5 


1. In fresh equivalent weight. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0019. 


vertically integrated. In other words, one firm 
often controls several stages in the production 
process, from hatcheries to processing poultry 
meat and eggs. 


Rural demographics changing 


Fewer farms mean fewer farmers, and those who 
are left in farming tend to be older. The median 
age of a Canadian farm operator in 2001 was 
49, compared with 47 in 1996. 


In 2001, some 32,500 operators of Canadian 
farms were foreign-born, comprising 9.4% 

of total farm operators. The Netherlands, the 

United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, 
Switzerland and India were the top six places 
of origin for immigrant farmers. 


The declining number of farmers is also having 

an effect on rural communities where agriculture 
is a key industry, especially on the Prairies. 
Shrinking farm populations and the disappearance 
of local, or country grain elevators have caused 
other businesses to dry up, causing small towns 

to suffer. The number of Prairie elevators in 2002 
fell to 412, from 3,117 in 1981. 


Farm income statistics illustrate how the 
situation in different agriculture markets can 
vary greatly. At any particular time, some 
markets are more profitable or stable than 
others. The health of agricultural markets can 


www.statcan.ca 
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change due to a variety of factors such as 
changes in international trade and competition, 
weather, and consumer demand. 


For some farm enterprises—such as cattle, 
hogs and greenhouse vegetables—free trade 
with the United States and other countries 

has brought opportunities to expand into new 
markets. But a change in trading conditions can 
be devastating, as was demonstrated when the 
Canadian border was closed to exports of live 
cattle i in the spring of 2003, after the 

first Canadian case of bovine spongiform 

pee pbalopatiy (BSE) was found. 


Changing weather, shifting demand 


Bveather i is another fickle variable. Serious 
droughts on the Prairies contributed to severe 
declines in wheat production in 2001 and 
2002. The average yield of wheat in the Prairie 
provinces fell to 1,700 kilograms per hectare in 
2002, the lowest yield i in over a decade. 


Changes in consumer demand have also brought 


about shifts in what is grown. An interest in inter- 
| 
| 


| 
‘Chart 1.3 
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Farm cash receipts, by 
province ae 


$ billions 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0001. 
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national cuisine has been triggered by Canada’s 
diverse population, as well as by export demand. 
As a result, farmers have been growing a wider 
range of vegetables. Some vegetable and herb 
crops, such as oriental vegetables, saw double- 
digit increases in area planted during the 1990s. 


Some products have increased in popularity 
due to the presence of niche markets. Lentil 
production, due both to increased domestic 
demand and a strong export market, climbed to 
1,277,900 tonnes in 2005 from 38,900 tonnes 
in 1984. The value of Canadian-grown ginseng, 
which is used as a medicinal herb, reached 
$62.3 million in 2003, compared with 

$2.8 million in 1980. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


¢ Canadian Agriculture at a Glance. Occasional. 
96-325-XPB 


e Farm Cash Receipts. Semi-annual. 21-011-XWE 


e Farm Data and Farm Operator Data. Every 5 
years. 95FO302XIE 


e Farm Product Price Index. Monthly. 21-007-XWE 


e Field Crop Reporting Series. Irregular. 22-002-XIB 


e Net Farm Income. Semi-annual. 21-010-XWE 


e Statistics on Income of Farm Families. Annual. 
21-207-XWE 


¢ Value of Farm Capital. Semi-annual. 21-013-XWE 


¢ VISTA on the Agri-food Industry and the Farm 
Community. Irregular. 21-004-XIE 
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Canada’s beef industry and BSE 


The discovery of the first of three cases of bovine 
spongiform encephalopathy (BSE) in May 2003 
caused the United States and other countries 

to close their borders to shipments of Canadian 
live cattle and beef products. The U.S. border 
has since been reopened, in stages, to Canadian 
cattle. 


By the end of 2004, financial losses for 
Canadian beef producers as a result of BSE 
reached $5.3 billion. Government programs 
partly offset these losses: $2.5 billion was paid 
to producers from May 2003 to December 2004 
in BSE-related government payments. 


More than one million head of live cattle were 
exported to the United States annually before 
BSE was detected. When Canada’s international 
export markets closed, Canada did not have 
sufficient plant capacity to process these extra 
head of cattle. 


Chart 1.4 Cattle cash receipts 
$ billions 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0001. 


1999 


Canadian beef cattle prices plunged immediately | 
after the border was closed. In the fall of 2004, 


a year and a half after the crisis began, slaughter 


prices were still about 73% of what they were 
before May 2003. 


Farmers faced difficult choices: sell as many 
animals as possible in Canada at depressed 
prices, or hold onto them, wait for better times, | 
and pay for feed that added no value to their 
product. In 2004, producers sent a record four 
million cattle for slaughter, 27% more than in 
2003. Despite the record slaughter, Canada’s 
cattle herd swelled to 17.3 million head in July 
2005, up 12% from July 2002. 


In response to the BSE situation, the Government 
of Canada has launched new initiatives to increase - 
Canada’s meat processing capacity and to reduce | 
the beef industry's reliance on the U.S. market. 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
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Census of Agriculture 


Just as the Census of Population counts every 
person and household in Canada, the Census of 
Agriculture counts every farm. 


In 2001, 247,000 farms were counted. The 
census asks the farmers about their crops 

and livestock, whether organic practices 

are followed, or whether. computers are 

used in their farm businesses. The Census of 
Agriculture also asks a host of questions on 
land management practices such as irrigation, 
no-till, crop rotation, and other queries about 
their farming operations. 


All farms that produce agricultural products 
intended for sale are counted. The range of 
products is wide and includes crops (hay to 
fruits), livestock (cattle to game animals), 
‘poultry (hens to ducks), animal products (milk 
to fur), and other agricultural products 
(Christmas trees to maple syrup). 


Chart 1.5 Farm 


operators, by age 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 95F0302XIE2001001. 
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As well as tallying the inventory of livestock, 
crops and other farm products, the census 
reports on the machinery used on farms, farm 
operating expenses, gross receipts and the 
value of land, buildings and machinery. 


The Census of Agriculture also gathers some 
information on the farm operators themselves, 
such as their age and hours spent working on 
and off the farm. But most of the demographic 
and other descriptive information about farm 
operators, their families and households come 
from a linkage with the results of the Census 
of Population, which asks questions about 
subjects such as family income, education and 
off-farm jobs. 


Canadian censuses have included questions on 
agriculture since 1871. Such continuity means 
census data traces the evolution of farming 
from Canada’s earliest days right up to today. 


SE 


2001 
Aged 
Aged 55 under 35 
and over 12% 


35% 
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The focus of the greenhouse industry in Canada 


used to be fresh-cut flowers and bedding plants. 


The only fresh tomatoes Canadians saw outside 
the summer months came from California or 
other foreign climates. 


But that changed in the early 1990s. Greenhouse 
produce—cucumbers, peppers and tomatoes— 
are now available for most of the year from 
Canadian greenhouses, chiefly in southern 
Ontario, British Columbia’s Lower Mainland 

and southern Quebec. 


Growers in these regions began shipping their 
products to adjacent U.S. states in the second 
half of the 1990s, helped by a low Canadian 
dollar. But the major impetus for the boom in 
greenhouse vegetables was the 1988 Canada-U.S. 
Free Trade Agreement, which ended tariffs on 
exports of food products. 


Chart 1.6 
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Greenhouses: Fresh tomatoes all year? 


1991 


From 1991 to 2001, Canada’s greenhouse area 


more than doubled. By 2003, it reached nearly 
1,900 hectares. Vegetables occupied 43% of 


total greenhouse space in 2001, up from 39% 
in 1986. In the Ontario town of Leamington, the 
greenhouse vegetable industry grew larger than 
the entire US greenhouse vegetable industry. 


Greenhouse vegetables cost more to grow, but 
they’re worth more in the market. For example, 


Canadian growers sold just over 215,600 tonnes — 


of greenhouse tomatoes to the fresh market in 
2003, valued at nearly $377.7 million. That 
same year, they produced 26,900 tonnes of 
fresh field tomatoes, valued at $18.9 million. 


Greenhouse tomatoes are picked ripe, and fetch 
a higher price when sold to restaurants, hotels 
and grocery stores. Field tomatoes are often 


picked green and ripen on the way to the market. | 


Greenhouse products, by area of land used 


1996 2001 
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Farming versus urban development 


Climate, topographical and soil conditions 

restrict agriculture to a few key areas in Canada’s 

southern regions and the Prairies—precisely 
where most Canadians prefer to live. This can 
cause conflict between agricultural use and 
urban development. 


From 1961 to 2001, Canada’s population grew 
from 18.2 million to 30.0 million, and the share 
of people living in urban areas increased from 
70% to 80%. In many areas, some or most of 
this growth occurred on agricultural land. 


Urban growth raises the price of farmland past 
what farmers can afford, making it more likely 
that the land will be sold to developers. Once 
land is subdivided and developed, the asphalt, 
buildings and the leftover patchwork of small, 
undeveloped parcels make a return to large- 
scale farming unlikely. Land development also 
entails a loss of green space and reduces the 
natural recycling of carbon dioxide. 


Chart 1.7 
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Urban land use on agricultural land 


In both Quebec and British Columbia, most of 
the arable land is located near the largest urban 
centres. Only 1% of British Columbia’s land 

is considered prime agricultural land, located 
mainly in the Okanagan Valley and the Lower 
Mainland, which is home to more than two 
million people. In Quebec, the best farmland 
makes up only 1.4% of the province. 


Southern Ontario is home to a large proportion 
of the country’s population and to more than 
half of Canada’s Class 1 agricultural land. 
(Classes 1 to 3 are considered prime agricultural 
land.) Much of the development of farmland 
there has occurred over the last few decades. 
Of particular concern is the loss of agricultural 
land in Ontario’s fruit-producing areas. Since 
tree fruits and vineyards require specific micro- 
climates to thrive, the loss of these lands could 
mean a permanent loss of our capacity to 
cultivate these crops. 


@ Urban land use on dependable agricultural land 


1986 1991 1996 2001 


Table 1.1 Farm operators, by farm typ 


2001 
All farm Dairy Beef Hog Poultry | 
types and egg 
number 
Canada 346,195 32,055 97,505 10,790 7,210 | 
Newfoundland and Labrabor 780 75 65 15 50. 
Prince Edward Island 2,455 470 585 130 3a 
Nova Scotia 5,075 610 1,090 105 175 
New Brunswick 3,895 505 965 105 80 
Quebec 57,395 15,145 7,060 3,470 1,095 
Ontario 85,030 107935 19,285 BxOoD 2,595 
Manitoba 28,810 1,055 OPA S: 1,360 475) 
Saskatchewan 66,270 585 16,680 405 190. 
Alberta 76,190 ehies SSMS 1,295 765 
British Columbia 30,310 S30) 7,580 265 1,745) 
1. 


2. Excludes grain and oilseed. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 95FO355XIE. 


Table 1.2. Farm operators in the labour force, by selected country of birth and by 


province 
2001 
I ys are rr tt et Su te en ts 2 oe ads eee det 
Canada Newfoundland Prince 
and Labrador Edward 
Island 
AE 2) Te ET CORT ee Re ERT a ids oe, il iaelee Rc ene hen Ree Meine ease SN 
ercentage of ercentage of 
p 8 Pp 8 
labour force farm operators 
ie I i a a 
Canada 79.4 90.5 96.2 94.3 
Netherlands 0.4 22 0.0 2.9 
United Kingdom gaz i Fa 1g 0.4 
Germany 0.6 i 0.0 0.C 
United States (pao ‘bat 0.6 1.6 
Switzerland 0.1 0.6 0.0 0.2 
India 1.4 0.3 0.0 0. 
Portugal 0.6 0.2 0.0 0.2 
People’s Republic of China 1.0 0.1 0.0 0.¢ 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Agriculture and 2001 Census of Population. i 
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Wheat 


09,015 
0 
20 


Nova 
Scotia 


89.9 
4.2 
2e1 
2 
1.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


AGRICULTURE 


Grain and 
oilseed! 


New 


Brunswick 


94.5 
1.8 
0.8 
0.5 
1:5 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 


Quebec 


95-9 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
1.6 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 


2001 


Fruit Vegetable Miscellaneous 
specialty 

number 
11,010 4,760 49,295 
45 110 245 
140 Me) 175 
980 165 2350 
480 80 780 
1/625 1,220 9,305 
2,880 2,080 12,990 
175 125 2,425 
135 70 2,960 
210 135 10,185 
4,345 735 8,795 


SR 


Livestock 
combination 


8,155 
20 

50 
135 
60 
490 
2,570 
555 
1,160 
1,940 
1,185 


Other 


combination 


7,130 
70 

85 
165 
80 
900 
2,025 
480 
1,170 
1,455 
705 


2001 


Manitoba Saskatchewan 


Ontario 


percentage of farm operators 


85.1 93.0 97.6 
Del 0.8 0.1 
1.8 1.8 0.5 
1.4 1.0 O33 
0.9 0.6 O.5 
0.9 0.3 0.1 
On 0.0 0.0 
0.4 0.0 0.0 
0.1 0.0 0.0 


CHAPTER 1 


Alberta 


British 
Columbia 


Table 1.3. Livestock and poultry | 
<cuesnncnc OO LLLLLLLL  LLLLLLLLLLL  LD 
1990 . 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
thousands of animals 
Cattle 11,220.4  11,288.8 11,869.0. 11,860.0 12,012.0 12,7087 
Bulls! 203.1 204.3 216.3 225.8 232.9 248.5 | 
Milk cows 137841 1,328.1 1,282.5 1222.5 1,223.5 1,244.9 | 
Beef cows 3,479.2 3,616.5 3,790.3 3,912.0 3,982.4 4,251.6 
Dairy heifers? 599.8 602.1 598.5 536.5 531.5 528.4 | 
Beef heifers2 994.4 976.6 1,149.5 1,225.8 11623 1,289.9 | 
For breeding 573.0 579.2 673.1 646.9 698.6 778.3 | 
For market 421.4 397.4 476.4 578.9 483.7 511.6. 
Steers} 895.7 839.5 934.9 768.1 806.3 775.4 
Calves 3,675.1 ade 3,897.0 3,969.3 4,053.1 4,370.0 
Pigs 10,156:3''4 10,461;5  10,783.5. °10;/565.61. 10,887.68 9) 11,3228 
Breeding stock 1,090.2 wae 1,142.3 1,138.4 117383 1,178.54 
Boars4, 6 months and older 64.4 64.0 65.2 63.4 64.9 63.4. 
Sows? and gilts®, 6 months | 
and older 1,025.7 1,057.6 Los 1,075.0 1,108.4 1,115.1) 
All other pigs 9,066.2 9,339.8 9,641.2 9,427.2 9,714.5 10,343. 
Under 20 kilograms 3512051 32322 3,233.5 CRIS Way: 323 7A 3,339.50 
20 to 60 kilograms 3,045.9 SA 5.2 3,357.4 3,288.4 3,371.0 3,531.3, 
Over 60 kilograms 2,900.2 2,932.4 3,050.4 3,001.6 3,110.0 3,473.1) 
Sheep 405.5 428.5 464.5 468.8 466.3 441.1 
Rams? 18.7 19.6 22.6 228 23.7 22.9 
Ewes 386.8 408.9 441.9 446.5 442.6 418.2. 
Lambs 185.0 199.8 183.4 163.7 173.0 176.2. 
Chickens 406,940.0 411,090.0 408,810.0 430,258.0 486,338.0 486,218.0 
Turkeys 20,070.0 19,841.0 19,863.0 19,448.00  19,811.0 — 21,255.0} 


: Data average number of animals. 
. Uncastrated male bovines. 
. Female bovine that have never borne young. 


N : 
1 
2 

3. Castrated male bovines. 

4 

3) 


{ 


. Uncastrated male pigs. 
. Female pigs that have borne young. 
6. Female pigs that have never borne young. 
7. Male sheep. 
8. Female sheep that have borne young. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 003-0004, 003-0018, 003-0031, 003-0032. 
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noun anennnaens nase aameaaneae a coe i eee aR Ran 


yO) yg 
2a. 4 
fo 7.2 
4,381.3 
52.3.8 
1,417.8 
613-9 
603.9 
864.2 
4,728.3 
11,490.2 
1916 
60.1 


aS lod 
10,298.6 
3,348.6 
a038.2 
3,411.9 
456.4 
PR | 
434.3 
186.6 
501,289.0 
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21,475.0 


13,411.6 
245.7 
231.1 
4,387.4 
530.8 
1,387.6 
72306 
663.8 
980.7 
4,648.3 
LDZB9:6 
1,238.7 
D7 of 


1,481.0 
10,500.9 
3,433.4 
3,630.1 
3,437.4 
447.4 
22d, 
424.7 
180.4 
516,952.0 


20,999.0 


Sc eS 


1359599 
235.0 
1,184.0 
-4,361.3 
611.3 
1,433.0 
686.6 
746.4 
1,003.5 
4,631.3 
12786259 
1,306.9 
5539 


1,25 1.0 
11,056.0 
3,685.9 
SpO lis 
3,588.8 
464.8 
Les, 
441.1 
M972. 
541,278.0 
20,070.0 


Se 


1999 


2000 


thousands of animals 


1ispiie 
22502 
Po Ge7 
4,386.4 
494.1 
1308.7 
604.5 
704.2 
1,197.4 
4,442.8 
1297206 
173260 
50.4 


dy 275.7 
11,394.6 
SOO Ved 
3,883.5 
3y6059.8 
490.1 
24.9 
465.2 
226:9 
570,468.0 
20,087.0 
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1372003 
229.8 
1,103.4 
4,452.1 
486.5 
3473 
644.8 
FO225 
1,266.8 
4,315.4 
Tays7 7, 1 
13742 
46.8 


1,327.4 
12,002.9 
4,026.0 
4,103.8 
3,873.1 
542.5 
28.0 
514.5 
20020 
590,623.0 
21,268.0 


13,608.2 
239.4 
PNOITM 
4,602.2 
497.5 
1,474.9 
6739 
801.0 
122106 
4,481.6 
14,105.0 
1,467.3 
44.6 


1422.8 
12,637.6 
4,194.5 
4,337.4 
4,105.8 
605.7 
pASTES) 

EVA cw: 
342.1 
624,792.0 
20,4910 


2001 


1357/6155 
5 HAAN 
1,083.9 
4,636.0 
HOsas 
MASA:Oss 
C537 
864.6 
1.20531 
4,573.7 
14,672.2 
1,549.0 
42.9 


1,506.0 
(ee bee 
4,370.4 
4,491.4 
4,261.4 
644.4 
29.0 
615.4 
349.2 
625,692.0 
19,672.0 


13,487.6 
239.4 
t,065:3 
4,752.1 
512.0 
1,428.3 
648.3 
780.0 
TAG 
4,311.9 
14,608.4 
loses 
5925 


Toes 
13,07 0.6 
4,465.4 
4,355.0 
4,190.2 
641.6 
28.8 
612.8 
334.0 
615,623.0 
19,798.0 


2004 


14,653.0 
270.5 
1,054.9 
O19: 
502.8 
14566:2 
LOD 
860.5 
1,227.6 
5, Oil 10 
14,683.9 
15,6354 
36.2 


1,599:-0 
13,048.8 
4,534.0 
4,350.0 
4,164.8 
649.9 
Lt 
622.2 
347.1 
613,251.00 
19,5 1510 
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Table 1.4 


1990 


Principal field crops, seeded areas 


1991 


All wheat 14,134,400 14,213,175 
Spring wheat 11,547 5008 117932141 
Winter wheat 494, 700 289,522 
Durum wheat VIO 1500 

Oats £520,9008 12232,97% 

Barley 4,769,100 4,524,448 

All rye 531,400 290,616 
Fall rye 492,900 261390 
Spring rye 38,500 29,220 

Mixed grains 392,200 417,390 

Corn for grain 1,062,200 1,104,804 

Buckwheat 27,300 21,805 

Dry field peas 123,400 198,413 

Dry white beans 61,234 

Coloured beans eh 29,043 

Flaxseed 694,000 499,013 

Soybeans 483,600 5 OT OV, 

Mustard seed 230,700 112,877 

Canola (rapeseed) 2,529,300 ~3/140,525 

Sunflower seed 64,800 82,097 

Sugar beets 24,100 24,905 

Tame hay 5,903,900 6,029,706 

Fodder corn 203,300 193,902 

Lentils 133,600 Panay 70: 

Canary seed 121,400 95,166 

Fababeans EeVao 

Triticale 1,093 

Safflower 

Caraway seed 

Coriander seed 

Borage seed 

Chick peas 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 001-0010. 
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I i ae 


14,391,200 
12,532,300 
347,400 
1,511,500 
1,663,400 
4,086,700 
226,900 
192,500 
34,400 
287,300 
1,081,300 
24,600 
273,100 
53,200 
19,800 
297,400 
642,600 
119,400 
3,235,500 
74,400 
22,600 
6,414,200 
205,800 
279,200 
94,300 
5,600 
1,200 


sioneneeaseces 


Leb 5: 


12,982,500 
11,240,300 
279,300 
1,462,900 
1,728,800 
4,559,200 
241,400 
217,100 
24,300 
311,800 
1,035,900 
11,800 
505,800 
49,200 
37,200 
528,100 
751,900 
190,200 
4,172,300 
85,000 
22,200 
6,514,700 
179,600 
372,300 
126,300 
3,600 
15,400 
4,000 


1994 


10,997,400 
8,298,100 
352,100 
2,347,200 
1,840,400 
4,329,600 
239,200 
204,800 
34,400 
306,800 
987,900 
11,300 
696,100 
45,000 
38,600 
732,400 
821,100 
323,600 
te ph 
83,000 
25,500 
6,738,800 
165,800 
398,600 
204,300 
2,800 
25,900 
2,000 


11,365,800 
8,822,500 
358,000 
2,185,300 
1,579,400 
4,654,300 
215,300 
197,100 
18,200 
321,000 
1,006,500 
17,100 
819,400 
61,700 
43,200 
876,100 
826,100 
267,000 
5,344,000 
48,600 
24,900 
6,577,600 
170,700 
333,800 
147,600 
4,000 
23,000 
2,000 


1995 


SS SS 5(6560606086(66( 9 9 (9 oo0 ees 


hectares 


12,488,361 


9,983,447 
441,114 
2,063,800 
2,060,342 
5,238,025 
218,265 
202,065 
16,200 
291,619 
1,130,775 
17,778 
544,300 
42,560 
43,144 
592,900 
875,993 
239,100 
3,540,311) 
36,400 
23,800. 
6,395,660 
190,523, 
303,500 
248,800 
1,840 
25,10€ 
80C 
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1997 


11,576,100 10,870,600 


9,016,600 
327,600 
2,291,900 
1,876,300 
5,021,500 
208,000 
191,800 
16,200 
317,800 
1,052,500 
15,800 
848,500 
47,900 
43,900 
736,600 
1,061,700 
292,200 
4,905,900 
50,600 
14,200 
6,349,500 
204,600 
329,000 
113,300 
2,400 
23,000 

0 


10,500 


7 993,200 
403,500 
24933;,900 
2,062,600 
4,632,300 
267,300 
249,100 
18,200 
275,200 
1,126,500 
14,700 
1,084,500 
39,800 
54,100 
878,200 
980,600 
283,200 
5,477,400 
68,800 
18,200 
6,578,600 
200,200 
378,400 
210,400 
5,600 
56,600 
1,200 
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1998 


10,469,000 
8,288,900 
395,400 
1,784,700 
1,885,700 
4,409,100 
225,000 
208,800 
16,200 
278,700 
1,166,200 
13,900 
851,300 
79,200 
70,700 
809,400 
1,004,000 
279,900 
5,598,700 
85,000 
18,200 
6,937,400 
188,600 
506,300 
149,800 
2,800 
74,800 
4,000 


141,600 


1999 


2000 


T0727 200 
8,001,100 
428,500 
2,642,600 
1,825,700 
py) 015500 
188,200 
167,900 
20,300 
290,200 
1,206,000 
15,900 
1,240,200 
80,600 
84,400 
594,900 
1,068,700 
212,300 
4,937,000 
74,800 
17,000 
77270; 700 
Zt S00 
698,900 
165,900 
6,100 
70,800 
5,200 


295,400 
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hectares 


10,950,500 
8,325,400 
460,100 
2,165,000 
1,907,400 
4,700,200 
181,400 
163,200 
18,200 
364,200 
1,294,200 
15,900 
1,343,600 
84,400 
94,900 
671,800 
1,081,500 
165,800 
3,826,800 
72,800 
12,100 
7,663,400 
233,800 
708,200 
170,000 
5,200 
47,300 
2,400 
7,300 


ssonussoasnnononasnensennesanonsncesncet 


2002 


10,678,000 
7,752,300 
436,900 
2,488,800 
2,398,500 
5,147,100 
159,900 
143,700 
16,200 
284,000 
1,299,300 
12,100 
1,296,900 
115,300 
109,700 
692,000 
1,030,300 
289,300 
3,891,000 
99,500 
12,100 
7,697,500 
226,000 
600,900 
287,300 
5,200 
87,000 
2,000 
8,100 
8,100 
2,000 
220,50 


ouheiatatatatnnaninneens nema 


2003 


10,662,100 
7511,700 
667,600 
2,482,800 
2,272,000 
5,046,100 
246,400 
228,200 
18,200 
240,700 
1,264,600 
9,300 
1,303,000 
72,900 
88,800 
744,600 
1,050,800 
339,800 
4,735,700 
118,500 
12,100 
7,532,600 
233,900 
553,900 
250,900 
4,800 
82,100 


8,100 
8,100 
2,000 
62,700 


2004 


10,399,100 
7,527,000 
642,300 
2,229,800 
1,994,900 
4,677,500 
280,400 
264,200 
16,200 
220,400 
1,184,800 
6,100 
1,388,000 
64,800 
94,200 
728,400 
1,229,100 
316,800 
5,319,400 
87,000 
14,200 
7,482,700 
242,800 
778,900 
356,000 
6,000 
74,900 


4,000 
12,100 
4,000 


See 


2005 


10,125,300 
7,245,600 
538,500 
2,341,200 
1,853,300 
4,440,000 
225,800 
225,800 
0 

208,800 
1,124,200 
4,000 
1,365,700 
76,900 
120,100 
841,800 
1,176,400 
212,400 
5,491,300 
93,000 
13,800 
7,316,300 
219,800 
883,800 
190,200 
4,800 
53,800 


10,100 


78,800 


Se 


Table 1.5 


Principal field crop production 


1990 


1991 “1392 1993 994 T3235 1996 


a 


All wheat 
Spring wheat 
Winter wheat 
Durum wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

All rye 
Fall rye 
Spring rye 

Mixed grains 

Corn for grain 

Buckwheat 

Dry field peas 

Dry white beans 

Coloured beans 

Flaxseed 

Soybeans 

Mustard seed 

Canola (rapeseed) 

Sunflower seed 

Sugar beets 

Tame hay 

Fodder corn 

Lentils 

Canary seed 

Fababeans 

Triticale 

Safflower 

Caraway seed 

Coriander seed 

Borage seed 

Chick peas 


Source: Statistics Canada, C 
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ANSIM table 001-0010. 


32,098,300 
26,245,400 
1,656,300 


2,692,200 
13,441,400 
599,400 
566,400 
33,000 
698,300 
7,066,600 
30,700 
264,000 


889,000 
1,262,100 
249,500 
3,265,900 
110,300 
941,700 
&2,02 1,900 
7,018,600 
213,200 
172,300 


tonnes 


31,945,600 29,877,200 27,225,900 22,919,500 24,989,400 29,801,400 
26,603,400 25,360,400 23,100,000 16,944,400 18,847,100 24,146,900 


756,400 1,378,900 767,500 11,340,300 15493;900° — 17;027,900 
4,585,800 3,137,900 3,358,400 4,634,800 4,648,400 4,626,600 
1,793,900 2,828,500 3,556,800 3,640,500 2,872,800 4,361,100 

11/617;300% 113031500 12,972; 100 4 1.692;000 13;022;500° 15,562,000 
338,700 281,100 318,600 399,700 309,600 309,400 
310,800 243,000 280,500 348,900 291,800 291,100 

27,900 38,100 38,100 50,800 17,800 18,300 

618,100 604,100 712,100 630,900 653,300 581,900 

7}412,500' ''' 4,882,600 16,755,200° 7,189,900: "7,260;900' 1°77, 547,70 

23,300 10,750 7,900 12,400 21,200 22,200 
409,700 504,800 970,200 1,441,000 1,454,700 1,173,000 
0 53, LOO 77,800 84,800 116,200 61,200 

0 20,100 53,000 85,900 86,900 71,800 

635,000 336,600 627,400 967,700 1,104,900 851,000 
1,459,900" 1,453,300" 1,944,900 2;253)700 '2,297,500°<*2, 169,500 

121,100 133,300 245,900 3195300 244,300 230,800 
4,224)200! 93)872,400 ' 5,524,900 7,232,500 6,434,200» ~3,0627300 

134,600 64,800 78,500 117,000 66,200 54,900 
1,085,000 775,700 782,900) ‘1,091,300 | 1,026;900201,054) 206 

29,192,400 27,694,600 29,703,700 31,141,300 26,851,400 28,025,000 | 

5,536,600 5,273,800 5,248,800 4,743,800 4,995,700 5,375,400 
342,800 349,000 348,700 450,400 431,900 402,500 
100,300 124,100 127,800 240,400 154,600 284,600 | 
18,800 17200 5,200 6,800 5,800 5,520 
2,400 2,800 31,100 40,700 39,900 35,200 | 
500 1,100 2,000 700 


outuiieianenaaienaietenenenetaaattenatenanstennnnennneats sa shat eae 
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| 


1997 


1998 


24,299,400 24,082,300 


19,032,400 16,564,600 
915,300 1,475,800 
4,351,700 6,041,900 
3,489,300 3,957,500 
73,933,900 12,708,700 
320,000 408,200 
303,400 391,700 
16,600 16,500 
626,400 540,000 
7,179,800 8,952,400 
16,500 14,800 
1,762,300 2,336,800 
82,600 73,900 
85,400 111,200 
895,400 1,080,900 
2,737,700 2,736,600 
243,400 238,600 
6,393,100 7,643,300 
65,100 111,800 
635,000 880,000 
21,137,500 21,825,000 
5,466,600 6,425,600 
378,800 479,800 
115,000 235,300 
4,300 13,700 
31,000 85,300 
0 1,400 

14,500 


1999 


26,959,900 
20,900,800 
1,718,200 
4,340,900 
3,641,300 
13,196,000 
386,600 
366,800 
19,800 
462,800 
9,161,300 
12,500 
2720 15900 
149,100 
135,400 
1,022,400 
2,780,900 
306,400 
8,798,300 
121,900 
743,900 
25,032,900 
6,611,500 
723,800 
166,000 
6,500 
126,200 
3,800 


2000 


26,535,500 
19,027,000 
1,800,000 
5,708,500 
3,403,300 
13,228,600 
260,300 
247,000 
13,300 
434,900 
6,953,700 
13,600 
2,864,300 
119,300 
142,100 
693,400 
2,703,000 
202,200 
7,205,300 
iS 500 
821,000 
23,921,000 
5,890,300 
914,100 
170,800 
15,400 
89,700 
6,700 


387,500 
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2001 
tonnes 


20,630,200 
16,010,200 
1,570,500 
3,049,500 
2,690,700 
10,845,600 
227,800 
215,600 
12,200 
446,500 
8,389,200 
16,300 
2,044,800 
136,200 
153,000 
715,000 
1,635,200 
104,800 
5,017,100 
103,800 
544,300 
20,373,500 
6,079,000 
566,300 
1137900 
10,200 
31,200 
2,900 
2,000 


455,000 


2002 


16,197,500 
10,767,400 
175535200 
3,876,900 
2,910,700 
7,489,400 
133,800 
129,400 
4,400 
358,900 
8,998,800 
12,200 
1,365,500 
209,700 
197,100 
679,400 
2,330,700 
154,300 
4,520,500 
157,400 
344,700 
18,140,900 
6,355,800 
353,800 
175,700 
9, 100 
26,000 
1,100 
2,400 
5,200 

800 
156,500 


2003 


253552,000 
16,440,300 
258325100 
4,279,600 
3,691,000 
£2/527,600 
327,100 
307,800 
19,300 
384,400 
9,587,300 
9,900 
2,124,400 
151,000 
193,300 
754,400 
2,268,300 
226,100 
6,771,200 
1507300 
680,400 
22,360,400 
1,213,000 
519,900 
226,400 
8,400 
68,600 


you 
4,800 
500 
67,600 


25,860,400 
18,451,000 
2,447,400 
4,962,000 
3,683,100 
13,186,400 
417,900 
403,900 
14,000 
318,000 
8,836,800 
1,500 
3,338,200 
72,100 
141,500 
516,900 
3,048,000 
305,500 
7,728,100 
54,400 
743,900 
25,614,500 
7,908,700 
962,000 
300,500 
15,300 
80,000 


2,500 
7,900 
700 
51,200 


2005 


26,775,000 
18,788,100 
2,072,300 
5,914,600 
3,432,300 
12,481,200 
358,600 
358,600 


303,100 
9,460,800 
4,600 
3,099,800 
£17,900 
201,100 
1,082,000 
3,161,300 
201,400 
9,660,200 
89,300 
607,800 
26,629,400 
7,469,000 
1,277,900 
2277200 
9,800 
43,200 


8,900 


103,900 


Table 1.6 


Principal field crop production, by province 
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Canada 

All wheat 25,860,400 
Spring wheat 18,451,000 
Winter wheat 2,447,400 
Durum wheat 4,962,000 
Oats 3,683,100 
Barley 13,186,400 
Fall rye 403,900 
Mixed grains 318,000 
Corn for grain 8,836,800 
Buckwheat 1,500 
Dry field peas 3,338,200 
Dry white beans 72,100 
Coloured beans 141,500 
Flaxseed 516,900 
Soybeans 3,048,000 
Mustard seed 305,500 
Canola (rapeseed) 7,728,100 
Sunflower seed 54,400 
Sugar beets 743,900 
Tame hay 25,614,500 
Fodder corn 7,908,700 
Lentils 962,000 
Canary seed 300,500 
Fababeans 15,300 
Triticale 80,000 
Safflower 2,900 
Caraway seed 3,200 
Coriander seed 7,900 
Borage seed 500 
Chick peas 51,200 


sit 
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2004 


Prince 
Edward 
Island 


Newfoundland 
and Labrador 


tonnes 


32,000 
26,800 
5,200 


10,800 
118,700 
0 
13,600 


1,450 
100 


6,500 


SSIES ena 
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Nova New 
Scotia Brunswick 


14,400 16,200 
| 2,800 11,600 
11,600 4,600 
5,600 20,400 
8,500 49,200 

0 . 

0 3,000 

26,500 
1,750 1,850 

400 800 
391,900 413,700 
93,400 43,500 
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Quebec 


163,500 
157,000 
6,500 


278,000 
383,000 
2,500 
70,000 
3,450,000 
1,700 
500 

0 
20,000 
3,250 
520,000 


31,000 

0 
3,649,600 
1,775,400 
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Ontario 


1,646,500 
166,000 
1,480,500 


97,200 
326,600 
61,000 
171,500 
5,334,200 
2,800 
750 
51,700 
60,300 
600 
2,476,600 


46,500 
196,200 


4,898,800 
4,173,000 


2004 


Manitoba Saskatchewan 


3,877,400 
3,297,200 
571,500 
8,700 
903,700 
1,367,300 
86,400 
6,100 
17,800 
1,500 
160,000 
20,400 
18,100 
132,100 
44,900 
10,400 
1,778,100 
44,000 

0 
3,311,200 
725,700 
2,700 
11,400 
9,400 
7,600 
2,400 


12,261,200 
8,143,400 
171,500 
3,946,300 
1,434,300 
5,007,700 
160,000 
5,100 


1,400 
2,476,700 


355,600 


250,400 
2,903,000 
8,600 


4,127,700 
11,000 
948,900 
284,400 
0 
44,500 
200 
3,200 
7,900 
500 
42,600 


Alberta 


7,796,700 
6,593,700 
196,000 
1,007,000 
886,800 
5,835,000 
94,000 
44,900 
8,300 
7,850 
698,100 
13,600 
43,100 
29,200 


52,400 
2,929,700 
2,000 
743,900 
77393,600 
589,700 
11,300 
4,100 
5,900 
27,900 
300 


British 
Columbia 


H 
| 
| 


tonnes 


52,500 
52,500 


650 
100 
43,800 


1,120,400 
508,000 


Table 1. 


RIMES 


Farm cash receipts 


Receipts from crops 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Canada Wheat Board payments! 
Rye 

Flaxseed 

Canola (rapeseed) 
Soybeans 

Corn 

Sugar beets 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

Greenhouse vegetables 
Other vegetables 

Tree fruits 

Berries and grapes 
Floriculture and nursery 
Tobacco 

Other crops 


Receipts from livestock and their 


products 

Cattle and calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Dairy products 

Hens and chickens 

Turkeys 

Eggs 

Other livestock and products 


Receipts from direct payments 


Crop insurance payments? 
Private Hail Insurance 

Provincial stabilization payments 
Dairy subsidy 

Other payments 


Net Income Stabilization 
Account payments 


Scoot 
ayments made 


Farm cash receipts 


Income disaster assistance programs 


directly to producers. 
. Data do not add to totals because data for horses and their products are suppressed for confidentiality. 


21,997,939 
8,875,919 
2,695,540 

80,952 
545,232 
489,891 

29,223 
118,307 
789,573 
256,602 
521,517 

42,912 
398,969 
706,483 


188,644 
159,458 
913,634 
DR a il 4 
657,870 


11,268,781 
4,064,886 
2,021,243 

210 
34,824 
3,154,774 
970,988 
230,570 
482,308 
Za Oe? 
Toso o 
642,648 


war O22 
205229 
707,740 


0 


1991 


199 


thousands of dollars 


21,999,545 23,730,202 24,188,520 25,881,396 27,123,321 


8,725,344 
2,743,661 
53,801 
472,485 
331,097 
DiS ACB 
74,738 
$29,769 
DOD 20 
SLO 236 
Smee Ps 
364,937 
716,756 


20% S13 
170,477 
886,008 
509,399 
F135202 


10,912,458 
3,908,425 
1,841,559 

2,401 

2a ,015 
Dll 2 
935);3.97 
222 Ot 
497,038 
229,538 
2,361,743 
339,241 


364,875 
292,119 
1,367,629 


37,879 


. As of 1992, no longer includes payments under private hail insurance plans. 
ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 002-0001. 
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a As to) WL § Fe) 
2,232,747 
98,039 
386,260 
489,336 
pal a Wes 
94,648 
puke pk fe 
324,342 
514,863 
VAS Biss be 
S45 7-1 
754,730 


195,672 
190,296 
866,160 
311,914 
696,933 


11,388,328 
4,452,356 
17787,118 

2,498 
49,834 
3,089,634 
922,803 
Beery OK) 2 
522,041 
244,394 
3,790,639 
355,954 
54,888 
367,800 
ZOO r9 
2,427 955 


Bos;200 


soneannenniannesseste 


9,045,654 
Iy752,339 
144,879 
401,735 
1,057,920 
20,540 
107,047 
1,194,351 
438,744 
AV9,255 
ot,001 
425,586 
G12 753 


183,157 
186,764 
861,662 
277,994 
729,275 


12,300,208 
4,924,284 
2,042,353 

3,047 
60,075 
3,134,174 
1,006,808 
210,047 
534,455 
ZOOS, 7 a0 
2,842,658 
as pl cee 
47,078 
261,959 
229,930 
1,417,510 


162,460 


sease 


11,542,606 
2,436,389 
144,883 
DUP 27 
1,367,430 
24,310 
184,905 
2.) 11, te 
506,678 
505,789 
40,548 
533,104 
863,319 


207 773 
ES 2 he 
883,978 
373,946 
621,850 


PAS hSOd | 
4,812,930 
2,081), 323 

2,908 
60,875 
3,354,465 
1,060,948 
221,061 
339,995 
289,745 
1,824,899 
414,825 
198,180 
300,472 
222,304 
648,499 


40,619 


13,114,105 
2,823,648 
224,863 
719,800 
1,432,766 
30,776 
230,310 
1,906,362 
661,659 
704,294 
52,043 
517,641 
923,125 


252,268 
240,738 
941,540 
296,647 
nets row (6. 


12,703,800 
4,607,189 
2,252,460 

3,206 
66,403 © 
3,463,085 ~ 
1,050,960 
237,891 
590,826 
305,781 
1,305,416 
306,720 
174,738 
308,128 
obs, 5ao 
255,976 


46,296 


* www.statcan. 


200 


patentee ariremasemaenoseeaseennaneeseenieenaieresoneneumeanaenermsemmnseee: sania 
1996 1997 1999 2000 2001 2002 


; 
| thousands of dollars 


29,075,327 29,838,629 29,686,323 30,357,110 32,960,524 36,320,804 36,075,277 34,359,994 36,521,288 
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386,925 


440,331 


SSaeeaehtes 


14,016,229 14,102,990 13,822,114 13,217,869 13,062,085 13,590,638 14,454,970 13,431,388 14,488,682 
3,482,441 3,520,740 2,413,393 2,337,436 2,350,429 2,548,885 2,474,708 2,246,500 2,141,162 
305,427 269,170 193,228 174,621 196,413 273,902 307,737 244,503 230,966 
960,127 727,160 10,205 421,352 477,987 621,288 505,702 379,483 433,992 
1,123,878 125,720 948,849 948,353 811,564 1,042,085 981,534 337,267 1,007,545 
30,989 34,242 19,743 | We a 15,285 16,210 12,162 12,440 28,857 
220,875 291,632 262,858 138,965 148,743 162,780 239,835 192,160 198,714 
B80 ,990) 21277750 + 2,663,207  1)771,010 1,560,025 1,723,047 1778/2640) U5690/679) 1 2137,742 
626,673 814,222 800,348 618,194 677,947 534,483 587,657 758,345 620,581 
808,128 696,106 642,363 742,902 676,073 630,884 819,169 786,685 797,495 
40,670 34,483 39,838 30,527 22,099 19,333 20,072 SAT ESY) 30,92 1 
me 233,124 512,581 612,166 700,669 679,916 Poa, 879 917,617 846,378 890,276 
| 218,473 270,361 376,949 438,491 504,713 589,710 593),7,63 637,228 VAs oe Pay 
749,685 fi 3295 787,818 779,893 796,238 873,847 844,869 876,269 868,951 
241,440 234,840 231,839 252/633 260,280 258,050 233,864 239,806 2267529 
254,740 251,236 254,377 320,013 286,441 280,447 294,783 312,668 360,970 
po77335, ~4,095/216 1,220,579 1,322,114 .~1,588,698 1,665,576 Ye28717  1,9027548% 117928294 
m 345,332 353,267 358,610 356,706 348,427 240,007 274,150 222,296 224,250 
1,097,936 1,371,009 1,485,664 1,846,778 1,650,007 1,387,160 lp 730;08 9) 28 523,641 -  1/646,376 
13,857,294 14,626,880 14,442,665 15,163,207 17,089,735 18,964,226 181919366" 16,167,009 4791510926 
4,730,759 5,285,317 5,704,605 6,185,002 6,874,942 7,891,897 7,654,142 5,141,665 5,069,389 
B884,759° 62,989/333° 2) 207/165" 2)395,395 ~ 3/355,238 3827869 3,284,628 3,396,946 4,260,805 
3,026 3,494 4,034 4,013 5,214 4,743 3,568 4,395 4,316 
74,812 71,843 67 F27 70,464 81,526 S27275 99,486 96,459 81,110 
p214,733 3,709,267 - 3,846,077 3,920,935 4,029,833 4,142,313 4,135,287 4,480,779 4,598,535 
2497290 1, 298/789 1 356/008 1,320,852 1,368, 143° "1522306 VA52,936 “1,524,413  4)577°706 
266,906 258,588 248,836 240,235 263,253 262,534 250,022 260,657 267,638 
644,956 482,874 466,165 ALT SO | oT T052 547,878 574,980 566,033 565,941 
m 364,527 404,631 424,085 418,552 462,421 518,676 564,038 535,460 559,883 
1,201,804 1,108,759 1,421,544 1,976,034 2,808,704 3,765,940 3,428,941 4,761,597 4,880,680 
me 256,832 302,721 318,356 239,544 451,382 917/589 1,407,047 =1,626,935 785,509 
61,613 71,068 55,855 68,628 159,254 123,657 86,071 98,541 99,362 
300,359 170,846 507,947 D7 LLG 411,180 516,476 395,673 PUA; 324 626,335 
170,657 146,610 e213 103,652 72,666 41,885 8,758 ” of 
2r7 O27 264,192 138,549 209,689 836,148 1,097,940 528,782 1,161,404 1,421,290 
114,716 ihe RSM 268,724 444,918 456,221 441,711 615,685 i235, 065 934,140 
DOF 32 4 421,853 626,682 


1,014,044 


49 


Table 1.8 


shite seh lel farm statistics 


Number of farms! 
Area (hectares) 
Average area per farm (hectares) 


Land in crops? 
Wheat 

Oats for grain 
Barley 

Corn for grain 
Flaxseed 
Potatoes® 

Tree fruits” 


Vegetables (excluding greenhouse 
vegetables) 


Cattle and calves 
Pigs 

Sheep and lambs 
Horses and ponies 
Hens and chickens 
Tractors®,9 

Farm trucks? 


SSSA ASRS Sass aS 
Note: Data for Newfoundland and Forder are not include in the Canada figures for the 1921 and 1941 censuses of agricu 
and Labrador did not join Canada until 1949. 


1921, 


“11,090 
57,015,306 
80 


20,247,882 
8,205,434 
DEF OLLI OF 

3/6,971 

93,826 
187,612 
224,718 
120,243 


12,468 


8,369,489 
3,324,291 
3,200,467 
3,451,752 
41,125,091 
47,455 


1941 


£32,632 
70,238,561 
96 


22; / LaF 
8,882,656 
4,967,811 
2,149,491 

135,035 
408,076 
194,213 

Hie Oi te" 


49,641 


8/5 17,007 
6,081,389 
2,839,948 
2,136,795 
58,994,493 
159/752 
77,480 


1961 
480,877 
69,825,449 
145 


hectares 


25,266,549 
10,244,987 
4,255,383 
2,237,269 
164,777 
843,048 
123,709 
59,958 


87,809 


number 


11,940,978 
5,332,734 
1,563,531 

511;788 
69,610,909 
549,768 
301,986 


1981 


318,361 
65,888,9162 
207 


30,965,812 
12,452,071 
1,541,665 
5,456,989 
1,141,720 
478,791 
Lid 369 
46,525 


Th7, 216 


13,501,904 
9,07 5,065 
816,712 
SSO 022 
PETIA ie CAS: 
657,606 
474,408 


AAA 


1. The definition of a pt farm’ changed from 1921 and 2001. These changes affect the comparability of data among censuses. 


2. Area of unimproved land was under-reported in the four Western provinces. 


2001 
246,923 
67,502,447 
aga 


JG, ae), Lol 
10,860,220 
1,890,131 
4,696,809 
1,299,506 
666,673 
169,475 
35,339 


133,851 


15,551,449 
135958,7 72 
1,262,448 
460,569 
1267159,529 
Yaapoe | 
492,669 


3. For each census conducted between 1921 and 1976, land in crops included field crops, vegetables, fruits and nursery crops; since 1981, the definition 


of land in crops has been expanded to include sod. 


4. Data reported are for total oats. 


5. Data reported pertain to barley for grain only. 


6. From 1921 to 1966, both the area of potatoes grown and the number of farms reporting figures included potatoes grown both for home use and for 
sale; since 1971, the data presented include only potatoes grown for sale. 
7. Data for 1941 are for farms reporting 50 or more fruit trees, while data from 1951 to 1981 are for farms reporting 25 or more fruit trees. In all other 


censuses between 1921 and 2001, data were collected for farms with any number of fruit trees. 


8. Since 1986, the total number of tractors has included garden tractors. 
9. For censuses prior to 1996, agricultural operators reported only the farm vehicles, machinery and equipment located on their operations on Census 
Day, regardless of ownership. In 1996 and 2001, however, operators reported all farm vehicles, machinery and equipment that they owned. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 95F0302XIE. 
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Bee Arts, culture and recreation 


_ Attending a multicultural festival. Humming a 


popular song from the radio. Playing pick-up 
hockey at a local rink. Watching a critically 
acclaimed opera production. For generations, 
Canadians have regarded arts, culture, 


_ recreation and sport as an essential part of our 
national identity. 


_ Every day, Canadians enjoy cultural and 


recreational activities as active participants or 
as audience members. How you choose to par- 
ticipate depends on who you are. While young 
people are exploring online radio in growing 


numbers, seniors are spending their time reading, 
watching television, socializing and participating 
in volunteer activities. Women are more likely 


400 Ff 


300 + 


than men to read a book, visit a library or do 
crafts like pottery. Men prefer to use the Internet 
or to visit historical sites. Luckily, Canadians 


Chart 2.1 


500 + 


200 [ 


have a wide variety of cultural and recreational 
activities from which to select. 


Strong growth in the creative and 
performing arts 


Creative and performing artists have contributed 
greatly to the Canadian economic and cultural 
landscape. In 2000/01, Canadian book publishers 
launched 15,800 new titles and reprinted 
12,100 existing titles, an increase of more than 
47% since 1996/97. Both English and French 
children’s books experienced strong growth in 
sales and number of titles, as did trade books. 

In music, jazz and blues recording artists were 
in high demand, with overall sales soaring 

45% from 1998 to 2000, whereas sales fell for 
almost all other styles of music. And the almost 


LEE ETT 


Video game _ Rental of Movie Live sports Live Museums Rental of 
rental videotapes __ theatres events performing andother — cablevision 
and video arts activities and satellite 

discs services 


Source: Statistics Canada, Survey of Household Spending, 1997, 2003. 
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600 professional not-for-profit performing 
companies in Canada attracted 14.8 million 
people to 45,635 performances in 2002/03. 
Theatre performances accounted for 80% of 
live shows. 


Golf, hockey, baseball and swimming were the 
four most popular adult sporting activities in 
1998, although fewer Canadians participated 
in sport in 1998 than in 1992. Since sport 
participation tends to decline with age, the 
effects of the aging Canadian population may 
be felt in this area for years to come. 


Volunteer organizations could be the bene- 
ficiaries of this demographic shift. In 2000, 
culture and recreation non-profit organizations 
used volunteer effort more than any other non- 
profit organizations, equivalent to 273 million 
hours or 139,500 full-time jobs. 


Movie theatre attendance across Canada 
ended a decade-long growth trend with a 
4.6% decrease in 2003/04, with 118.2 million 
tickets sold. The rise of the multiplex cinema 
has steadily shifted theatre attendance away 
from small and medium-sized theatres to large 


Chart 2.2. Market share of attendance, by 
size of movie theatre 
% 
TOOFy 
1991/92 
80 fF @ 2003/04 
60 F 
40 | 
40% 
O L = 
Small Medium Large 
theatres theatres theatres 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FOOO9XIE2005001. 
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erforming arts, by discipline 


2002/03 


Companies Performances Attendance 
number 
Total 642 45,635 14,804,324 
Theatre 344 36,042 9,495,054 
Music 174 5,740 3,346,384 
Dance 96 3,096 1,347,158 
Opera 28 757 ad bay a 


This survey provides data on not-for-profit professional live arts 
production companies with the financial year ending any time 
between September 1 and August 31 of the following year (the 
reference year). 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 506-0001, 506-0002. 


theatres. By 2003/04, large movie theatres 
represented 89% of theatre attendance, 
compared with only 67% in 1991/92. 


The number of hours Canadians spent watching 
television was relatively stable from 1999 to 
2003, hovering at around 21.7 hours a week. 
Prior to those years, however, weekly television 
viewing decreased from 23.5 hours in 1988 to 
22.3 hours ten years later. 


A major economic contribution 


With 64% of households regularly using the 
Internet in 2003, Canadians are exploring new 
forms of virtual arts and leisure. Online gaming 
and Internet radio listening are increasingly 
being enjoyed by significant numbers of 
Canadians. Consumers are also turning to the 
Internet to access traditional cultural items. 
Reading materials such as books, magazines 
and newspapers were the most popular online 
purchases in 2003. 


In 2001, 611,000 Canadians worked in culture- 
related jobs, representing 4.1% of the work 
force. At an average annual growth rate of 3.4% 
from 1996 to 2001, the culture sector outpaced 
the overall employment growth of 2.3%. Jobs 

in written media, the film industry and broad- 
casting accounted for more than half of all 
culture positions. 


R BOOK 2006 « www.statcan. 
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Self-employment is commonplace in the arts The federal government accounted for 45% of 
and culture professions, with one in four total spending, the provinces and territories 
culture workers running their own business. 29% and municipalities 26%. 


Employer subcontracting and downsizing may 
be part of the reason for more part-time work, 
‘but the nature of culture work may attract those 
who thrive in a more independent, flexible and 
self. directed work environment. 


The federal government concentrates its cultural 
spending on industries such as broadcasting, 
publishing, and film and sound recording. In 
2003/04, the federal government spent $1.6 
billion on broadcasting, $386.2 million on the 
film and video industry, and $162.1 million 


Bovemment support for arts and on book and periodical publishing. It also 

culture activities supports the arts through special programs like 
| those funded by the Canada Council for the 
Gross domestic product (GDP) from culture Arts. Provincial and territorial funds are largely 
activities amounted to $39.9 billion in 2002, directed toward libraries, the performing arts 
an increase of 37% from 1996. The contribution and heritage institutions. Municipalities spend 
of the culture sector to the Canadian economy most of their dollars supporting libraries. 


amounted to 3.8% of GDP in. 2002, the same 


1 | fundi 
share reported in 1996. During the 1990s, culture unding declined, 


partly due to federal and provincial government 


‘Government has encouraged arts and culture cutbacks. Since 1998, all three levels of 
programs nationwide by providing funding and —_ government increased their support. By 2002/03, 
support for everything from ballet companies culture spending by government was rising at 
to broadcasters. Together, the three levels of the fastest rate in a decade. 


government spent $7.3 billion on culture in 

2003/04 or $243 for every person in Canada. 
: | Selected sources 
Chart 2.3. Culture expenditures 


by federal, provincial and municipal Statistics Canada 

governments ¢ Canadian Culture in Perspective: A Statistical 
| . Overview. Biennial. 87-211-XIB 

$ billions 

| ¢ Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education 
r & Federal Statistics: Research Papers. Occasional. 

| @ Provincial/territorial 81-595-MlE 


@ Municipal ¢ Guide to Culture Statistics. Occasional. 


87-008-GIE 


¢ Focus on Culture. Quarterly. 87-004-XIE 


Other 


¢ Canadian Film and Television Production 
Association 


¢ Canadian Heritage 


1998/99 1999/00 2000/01 2001/02 2002/03 * Library and Archives Canada 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87F0001XIE2005001. 
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Whether sauvtde lottery tickets, visiting casinos 
or participating in hockey pools, Canadians 
are gambling more than ever before. In 2004, 
Canadians bet a total of $12.4 billion—more 
than a fourfold increase from the $2.7 billion 
wagered in 1992. 


Games of chance have always been played in 
Canada. In 1900, raffles became a fixture in 
many communities after the Criminal Code was 
changed to allow charity fundraising. Ten years 
later, racetrack betting was also legalized. 


In the 1990s, provincial governments legalized 
permanent casinos and video lottery terminals 
(VLT), starting the most recent gambling surge. 
Since then, gambling has become a revenue 
source for governments, generating profits of 
$5.0 billion in 2004—a rise of almost three 
times in one decade. In 2004, about 54,000 
people worked in the gaming industry, with 
86% in full-time jobs. About half were women. 
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ling in Canada 


With the ever-increasing number of gaming 
venues available, adult Canadians upped 


. their average annual gambling expenditure 


dramatically—from $128 to $477 from 1992 
to 2003. These gambling expenditures account 
for 5.6% of total government revenue in all 
provinces. 


Studies have indicated that excessive betting 

is often linked with a number of social and 
health-related problems, including alcohol 
dependence, relationship problems, depression 
and high levels of stress. 


The 2002 Canadian Community Health Survey 
estimated that 1 in 20 Canadian adults were at 
risk of experiencing a problem with gambling, 
or were problem gamblers. More than half 

of all problem gamblers tried to quit in the 
previous year but could not, while one in 

five had contemplated suicide—six times the 
proportion of non-problem gamblers. 


Net revenues, government-run gambling 
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Consumer spending on recreation 


The tastes and lifestyles of Canadians have 
undergone profound change over the past 
20 years, as have our leisure activities. An 
underlying factor is that we are buying more 
and more high-tech entertainment equipment 
and services, especially as digital technology 
replaces analogue services. 


DVD rentals, satellite television, digital photo- 
graphy, MP3 players—the options keep 
increasing as the technology gets more 
innovative and less expensive. In fact, more 
than one-third of the 9.8 million subscribers 
to multi-channel video services in 2003 chose 
digital over analogue. 


According to the 2004 Survey of Household 
Spending, Canadian households spent an 
average of $3,700 on recreation. About one- 
quarter of that went to home entertainment 


systems, computer equipment and photographic 


Chart 2.5 


equipment. Canadians spent more in 2004 on 
recreation than five years prior, even taking 
inflation into account. 


Some other findings from the same survey: 


¢ Household spending for live performing arts 
events is almost double that for live sports. 


e Householders in Alberta, British Columbia 
and Ontario spend more than the Canadian 
average on recreation. 


¢ Ottawa households spend the most of all by 
far, at $5,330 a year, while those in Calgary 
were second at $4,930. 


¢ The top three expenditures on recreational 
activities (excluding vehicles and equipment) 
are cable and satellite service rentals ($460), 
package travel tours ($430), and use of sports 
and recreational facilities ($310). 


Recreation spending per capita, by province and territory, 2003 
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What do the Oscar-winning movies Chicago, 
Good Will Hunting and Titanic all have in 
common? Along with thousands of other 
movies, television shows, commercials, music 
videos and corporate presentations, they were 
all filmed in Canada. 


The film industry is a vibrant component 

of Canada’s culture sector, with many U.S. 
productions enticed by the lower exchange 
rate, helpful tax credits, varied scenery and 
geographic proximity to the United States as 
well as a qualified work force. 


About three-quarters of all Canadian foreign 
productions are based either in British Columbia 
or Ontario. In 2002, British Columbia led 

the country in foreign film production, 
receiving $830 million in revenue from filming 
activities, about 44% of the Canadian total. 
Work on big-budget, foreign feature films has 
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Hollywood North: The Canadian film industry 


expanded in the province, while the popularity 
of reality television shows has brought about a 


. decline in the production of movies of the week 


and television mini-series. 


Not only do other countries choose to produce 
films in Canada, but they also purchase 
Canadian-made films, although defining a 
“Canadian production” can be quite complex. 
The province of Quebec is a major force in 

the film industry; though foreign production is 
less frequent in Quebec than in other parts of 
Canada, domestic production is very strong. 


Foreign markets account for most of the sales 
of homegrown films: 67% of revenues from 
Canadian film and video distribution in 2002/03 
were generated from their export, up from 45% 
a decade earlier. From 2002 to 2003, Canadian | 
film and video exports rose 27% to reach 
$618 million. 


Foreign location film production spending, British Columbia and Canada 
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Arts contribute to 


Cultural industries help make our cities better 

places to live, and draw investors, tourists, 
skilled workers and students to our communi- 
ties. These industries provide not only direct 
benefits from the jobs, income and taxes 

they generate, but they also encourage other 
| activities—such as visiting a restaurant, staying 


ina hotel, or shopping for souvenirs—that 
provide indirect economic benefits to the cities. 


The numbers support this argument: arts and 
culture infrastructure contributed $38.5 billion 
_to the Canadian economy in 2001. That year, 
611,000 Canadians worked in the culture 
sector, with more than half located in the 
three largest metropolitan centres of Toronto, 
Montréal and Vancouver. 

Toronto was a dominant force from a revenue 
| standpoint. The city’s 154,000 culture workers 
work mainly in the advertising, printing, 
publishing, specialized design, motion picture 
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and video industries. Montréal’s 97,800 culture 
workers have developed expertise in film 
production, performing arts, book publishing 
and sound recording. Vancouver had a much 
higher than average share of its 54,500 culture 
workers directly employed as graphic designers, 
architects, producers, directors and choreo- 
graphers, actors and comedians, musicians, 
singers, and visual artists. 


Other cities are also significant culture clusters. 
For example, Halifax had a strong domestic 
film production industry, and Ottawa-Gatineau 
had the highest percentage of its labour force 
employed in information services. Although 
Montréal and Toronto had the highest number 
of enrolments and graduates in culture courses, 
smaller urban centres such as Halifax, Kingston, 
London, Saguenay and Sherbrooke stood out 
when enrolment and graduates were expressed 
on a per Capita basis. 


Labour force employed in culture industries, selected census metropolitan 
areas, 2001 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-613-MIE2004004. 
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Table 2.1 Federal government expenditures on culture, by cultural activity and by 
province and territory 


2003/04 


Canada! Newfoundland Prince Nova New 
and Labrador Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Island 


thousands of dollars 


All culture activities 3,499,568 45,048 19,023 NZ, 397. 56,009 
Libraries 43,289 0 Z i 3 
Heritage resources 937,218 20/917 8,809 50,067 14,654 
Arts education? 18,263 0 0 0) 2 
Literary arts 162,144 ee) 128 I Kosys: 813 
Performing arts 184,503 1,896 ZIONS 5,428 57 tl 
Visual arts and crafts 23,226 261 187 921 435 
Film and video 386,183 i Oez 578 14,307 3, 163 
Broadcasting* 1,605,488 WA M2P 4,625 42,667 27,474 
Sound recording 28,507 4 78 50 86 
Multiculturalism 14,317 234 108 303 304 
Multidisciplinary activities? 81,474 1,866 1,842 2,887 

30 145 466 


Other culture activities 14,956 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. Total expenditures at the national level excludes intramural (operating and capital) expenditures by Human Resources Development Canada directly 
related to training and employment development in the culture sector. 

2. Includes national organizations, foreign countries and unallocated expenditures. 

3. Refers to the fine, applied, and performing arts rather than to strictly academic fields such as language, history, literature, etc. The term ‘arts,’ as used 
here, includes theatre, music, dance, painting, drama, photography and any other area of arts study reported by arts education institutions. 

4. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation distributes its program costs according to the province where the production activities occur. Station 
transmission costs are related to the geographic location of the transmitter. Network distribution costs follow the principle used for station transmission 
costs, ‘except for land lines and satellite channels, which are paid by Ottawa, but transferred to Toronto and Montreal network centres. Payments to 
private station affiliates are charged to the responsible network centres and relate also to the province where these centres are located. Administration 
costs are distributed according to the province where the administration function is located geographically. Capital expenditures are distributed 
according to the provincial location of capital assets. 

5. Expenditures related to numerous cultural activities or functions, which cannot be broken down by function. This includes financial support given to 
cultural facilities, centres, festivals, municipalities, cultural exchange programs and arts organizations for various cultural activities. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 505-0001. 
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2003/04 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut Other 
chewan Columbia Territories national 

organizations 

and foreign 

countries? 


I er Seen A A Eo te 
thousands of dollars 


____ == apn Toco rr csrs= =a eceresee ree ee ea eee es 


1,171,180 1,463,715 85,078 45,762 152,848 203,084 16,425 30,471 11,125 82,402 
28,165 14,809 28 7 Ds 66 10 7 vi 105 
BO7,/73 = ee ie Pa 34,281 15,534 74,823 73,414 10,172 i210 aa 3,188 
7,484 8,024 703 0 1,562 488 0 0 0 0 
40,004 81,108 1/653 1,080 S Py Alles) 8,095 108 76 17 ZFNGS 
67,967 90,970 8,256 2,942 9,442 14,679 672 754 131 3,042 
6,011 7,943 1,561 980 1,043 Bowes. 60 33 70 330 
173,930 #29526 7,696 ae 1391 36,7 V2 106 af, 230 3,548 
Bo0,195 749,519 Z2G/2018" — 21,108 43,288 One 3,059 14,100 1,490 37,428 

| 18,670 F216 36 45 63 238 a 0 0 10 
By | 2,624 487 642 e293 903 0 58 0 3,453 
28,543 20,613 2,008 1257 S997 6,837 ies 196 124 8,162 
3,868 10,041 147 38 38 68 54 0 0 0 
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1998/99 1999/2000 2000/01 2001/02 2002/03 2003/04 


thousands of dollars 
All culture activities! 2,817,086 2,809,375 2,954,793 3,216,927 3,425,691 3,499,568 
Libraries 45,079 36,794 39,896 5,216 45,285 43,289 
Heritage resources 654,391 638,856 709,491 739,495 786,199 937,208 
Arts education? 7,489 11,404 10,881 M936 (OM! 18,263 
Literary arts 123,486 129,158 160,038 174,679 [6a 357 162,144 
Performing arts 112,001 126,093 WS ow 164,477 207,858 184,503 
Visual arts and crafts T7E023 17,520 18,423 a, ep wae 210351 231226 
Film and video 292,547 294,072 305,945 823) 565 397,786 386,183 
Broadcasting? 14552905) 1,435,663 1,475,316 1,585,541, %,600%551 1,605,488 
Sound recording 9,279 Q/TF 10,210 18,606 2297 7 283507 
Multiculturalism 1,744 3/655 By, AV, 888 AZ 0 14,317 
Multidisciplinary activities4 79,142 WL, DANTE 80,453 108,259 102,671 81,474 
Other culture activities 19,000 GAGS 8,832 11,954 319709 14,956 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. Total expenditures at the national level excludes intramural (operating and capital) expenditures by Human Resources Development Canada directly 
related to training and employment development in the culture sector. 

2. Arts education refers to the fine, applied, and performing arts rather than to strictly academic fields such as language, history, literature, etc. The 
term ‘arts’ as used here includes theatre, music, dance, painting, drama, photography and any other area of arts study reported by arts education 
institutions. 

3. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation distributes its program costs according to the province where the production activities occur. Station 
transmission costs are related to the geographic location of the transmitter. Network distribution costs follow the principle used for station transmission 
costs except for land lines and satellite channels, which are paid by Ottawa, but transferred to Toronto and Montreal network centres. Payments to 
private station affiliates are charged to the responsible network centres and relate also to the province where these centres are located. Administration 
costs are distributed according to the province where the administration function is located geographically. Capital expenditures are distributed 
according to the provincial location of capital assets. 

4. Expenditures related to numerous cultural activities or functions, which cannot be broken down by function. This includes financial support given to 
cultural facilities, centres, festivals, municipalities, cultural exchange programs and arts organizations for various Cultural activities. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 505-0001. 
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able 2.3 


Government expenditures on culture, by level of government and by province 
and territory 


a aaa 


| 2003/04 


Total gross Federal Provincial/ Local! 
expenditures government territorial governments 
governments 


thousands of dollars 


otal expenditures 7,706,6752 3,499,568 2,200,067 2,007,040 
Newfoundland and Labrador 96,057 45,048 39,006 122008 
’rince Edward Island 33,486 19,023 11,753 2740 
Nova Scotia 209,243 iMey7397 bY, OUZ 34,839 
Jew Brunswick 131,943 56,009 52,082 23,852 
Quebec 2,317,653 7S O 726,842 419,631 
Intario 2,969,512 146377415 628,228 877,569 
Aanitoba 262,407 85,078 (al 832 65,497 
askatchewan 206,349 45,762 87733 120k 
\iberta 537,275 152,848 198,518 185,909 
rritish Columbia 777,259 203,084 264,668 BOI SO 
ukon 29,885 16,425 12,779 681 
ae Territories 41,942 30,471 9,620 lool 

unavut 11,262 TS O 137 
| 82,403 82,403 0 0 


ther? 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ource: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FOOO1XIE. 


, Includes national organizations, foreign countries and unallocated expenditures. 


Local spending is on a calendar year basis. 


, Includes intergovernmental transfers of about $365 million. 


able 2.4 _ Performing arts attendance, by discipline and by province and territory 

| 2002/03 

| Theatre Music Dance Opera 
| number 

anada 9,495,054 3,346,384 1,347,158 615,728 
lewfoundland and Labrador 96,515 12,696 5,500 0) 
rince Edward Island 116,318 DRS EVE 0) 0 
lova Scotia ODF IIS 45,225 1,100 2,200 
lew Brunswick 141,099 Roe ACS) 0) 1,500 
Juebec DANS 1,313,861 387,914 1397893 
Intario 2221S 1109-313 Sy, HOG LASS? 
lanitoba 540,146 22295.0 94,713 O22 
askatchewan 106,428 69,329 0) 5 ep | 
Iberta 1,412,146 D335 235, 3% 58,956 
ritish Columbia 900,802 396,803 95,968 124,924 
ikon 5,390 0 0 0 
orthwest Territories 0 0 900 0 
unavut 0 0 0 0 


ote: This survey provides data on not-for-profit professional live arts production companies with the fiscal year ending any time from September 1 to 


__ August 31 of the following year (the reference year). 
jurce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 506-0003. 
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Table 2.5. Periodical publishing, financial and employment information, by region 


Canada Atlantic Quebec 


thousands of dollars 


Revenue 1,553,196 30,114 418,137 
Advertising 993,589 16,670 231,874 
Single-copy sales 117,745 1,890 62,899 
Subscription sales 291,330 8,286 94,319 
Government grants 35,095 741 11,55 
Website/e-commerce 11,856 121 1,340 
Ancillary products 37,708 429 5,544 
Other revenues 65,874 1,977 10,612 
Expenses 1,401,904 29,217 365,184 
Editorial and design 248,139 Boi 67,187 
Production and printing 439,922 alg 123,580 
Fulfillment and invoicing 142,772 2,006 34,894 
Marketing and promotion 188,377 3763 40,783) 
Distribution 119,353 2053 28,788 
Administration and general 216,495 5,855 62,450 
Website/e-commerce 15,045 107 1,832 
Ancillary products 31,800 482 5,669 
Profit or loss before taxes 151,293 897 52,953 


percentage of total revenues 


Profit margin oo 3.0 12.4 
number 

Number of periodicals 2,383 123 55m 
With profit 1,490 rhs 346 
With loss 893 44 205 
Employment 

Full-time employees 6,462 286 1,448 
Part-time employees 3,027 106 773 
Volunteers and unpaid staff 5,260 369 1,262 


thousands of dollars 


Total remuneration 411,716 11,773 92,742 
Full-time employees 298,793 9,734 67,204 
Part-time employees 39,743 1,063 8,12§ 
Freelance fees 73,180 976 17,408 
number 

Circulation 

Total annual circulation (thousands) 777,954 13,946 198,547 
Circulation per periodical (thousands) 326 143 366 
Circulation per issue 27,178 8,561 27,28 


1. Includes Yukon, he 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87FOOOS5XIE. 
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2003/04 


Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Territories! 
Columbia 


a ee ee ere eS ee ee eee eee ee 


thousands of dollars 


918,756 32,057 20,068 32,848 99,474 1,741 
610,982 225203 14,100 25,439 FASOZ2 1,289 
45,917 1,241 478 206 5,067 46 
161,700 4,790 4,681 opr se 137530 270 
18,426 eSXe Silko 648 ale 70 
10,071 x 27. 121 AS x 
30,004 x x 429 1, x 
41,656 x x apes 6,342 x 
833,112 30,082 = 14,664 31,264 96,480 1,900 
144,378 5,944 By MG 6,343 14,837 529 
248,770 9,541 5,433 10,056 323i 507 
Voro2Z Papas) 1,234 1,064 4,412 248 
PEGS 32 4,417 AOS 4,026 155529 AD) 
71,992 2,898 1,042 Gey a PS) 9318 49 
117, 139 4,684 1,663 5,900 18,489 295 
12,431 102 x 320 244 x 
24,327 105 Xx 340 837 x 
85,645 1,975 5,404 1,585 2,994 -159 


SE 


percentage of total revenues 


$$ 


9.3 6.2 26.9 4.8 3.0 -9.1 
: number 
ER 1 se a ee fe. a eee ee ee’ Pe 
; 1,162 104 40 157 240 6 
728 56 24 99 154 4 
434 48 16 58 86 nk 
3,481 2S 107 269 647 9 
: 1,466 120 63 169 314 16 
DA, 275 93 Bae 502 4 


thousands of dollars 
cee eo OO ee Os ee oe ee ee Oye ste de 


: 243,496 10,564 5,626 12,109 34,674 732 
| 174,700 eal al 5,020 8,297 PAW Aah O) 397 
22,824 1,370 458 1,951 Ss4 214 
45,972 1,484 148 1,861 Ryn 121 
eee ee ee er a eee ee ee 
number 


err eee 


| 465,709 12,424 6,852 237509 56,677 289 
| 401 m3 171 150 236 48 
| 32,746 13,670 8,537 16,779 24,910 7,785 
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Table 2.6 Selected statistics of heritage institutions 


1993/94 1995/96 1997/98 1999/2000 2002/03 
number 
Number of institutions Dp: 2,390 Dp 2,436 2 Sila 
Attendance (thousands of visits)! 54,928 54,482 BRIO VAS: 56,299 58,759 


thousands of dollars 


All operating revenues 869,947 959,045 1,013,018 1,116,576 1,297,832 
Unearned revenues 674,541 699,992 719,300 762,356 899,504 | 
Federal government 233,627 PEWS IST) 259, 653 268,987 326,203 
Provincial government MS SAO, 252,748 PES S || 3! 2535 10) 272,057 
Other governments? 121,605 10221 1 SAAS, WV Segall | NRIs ois) 

Institutional/private? 66,270 74,664 88,616 107,149 123,910 
Earned revenues 195,407 DESKS DSS 3 DV ANG 354,220 398,228 
Membership 7,963 O72 10,846 L232 16,121 
Admission F907 91,163 106,081 114,748 126,890 
Other earned revenues4 111,476 158,169 LG. AGI 227,097, 255,218 
All capital revenues 116,716 144,995 105,507 110,405 164,448 | 
Federal government 34,643 54,019 38,253 B5p 230 53,230 
Provincial government Hoy si? 26,514 26,643 A eye tS) 56,860 
Other governments 12,487 24,261 op 25 13,918 25,078 
Institutional/private 26,314 34,989 23,984 25,780 2 14,926 
Other capital revenues? 6,341 SS (2 502 9,358 7,356 
All operating expenses 844,016 932,696 978,707 1,073,331 1,264,775 
Wages 522,458 528,452 528,812 566,729 669,419 
Artifacts 8,025 14,489 12,972 15,289 21,699 
Other operating expenses® sulle wersis: SOI, 3) A36,922 491,312 573,658. 
All capital expenses 125,949 166,001 131,381 131,849 254,016 
Purchase and construction 47,645 43,686 Bully B44, 25 259 135,972 
Renovations 31,311 63,178 47,799 60,082 60,360 
Other capital expenses? 46,993 59137 52 26H 46,508 57,684 
number 
Workers | 
Full-time employees 10,017 10,162 9,856 10,355 10,939 
Part-time employees? 14,108 S073 13h654 14,567 14,588 


Volunteers 55,128 52,035 46,403 44,614 47,41 a 


Se 


ESAS ea SRS 


Ess sigiemirmneniresa sa 

Notes: Data for nature parks are not included. 
Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. The period of collection is the time period covered by the survey. It refers to the respondent's fiscal 
year which is between April of the reference year and March 31 of the following year. While the frequency for the survey is biennial, there was no 
survey in 2001/02. Instead a survey was done for the 2002/03 fiscal year. 

1. Includes paid and non-paid admissions. 

2. Includes municipal and regional sources. 

3. Includes educational, religious, institutional or corporate budgets; corporate or foundation grants; and donations. 

4. Includes earned revenue such as gross revenue from gift shops, sales counters, cafeterias, camping or recreational activity fees, as well as interest 

income and other earned revenues. 

5. Includes interest income from capital endowment funds. 

6. Includes operating expenses such as the cost of goods sold, utilities, insurance, office supplies, fundraising and special events expenses. 

7. Includes capital expenses such as capital equipment, furniture and vehicles. 

8. Includes paid employees who worked at least 30 hours per week, all year. 

9. Includes paid employees who worked less than 30 hours per week or less than the whole year. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 504-0001. 
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Table 2.7 Music releases, by language and category 


Language of lyrics 


Canadian artists 1,023 1,034 904 
English lyrics 452 457 429 
French lyrics 159 189 205 
Other? 412 388 270 

Non-Canadian artists 5705 5,620 4715 
English lyrics 3,950 4,093 3,698 
French lyrics 5 144 107 
Other? 1,630 17383 910 

Musical category? 

Canadian artists : 1,023 
Popular music/rock WAS) 

Classical music 159 
Jazz and blues as 62 
Country and folk music 99 
Children’s music 31 
Other 293 

Non-Canadian artists 5 AOE 
Popular music/rock 2,099 
Classical music 1,508 
Jazz and blues 53S 
Country and folk music 367 
Children’s music 24 
Other WOZZ 


Sa SESS ESAS a SSE 
i Excl udes single es ‘any? ee recording which contains up to three cuts, including compact disks and EIEN 
2. Instrumental (no lyrics) or lyrics other than English or French. 

3. Musical categories are assigned by the survey respondents. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 507-0004, 507-0005. 
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thousands of dollars 


ss I “8 = 8 8 SS See 


All formats 891,645 861,402 708,723) 
Singles 3,784 P45) 2,845, 
Vinyl albums 807 913 608 
Compact discs 794,244 805,451 686,967 
Cassettes x 53,403 x 
Other! x TZ x 
All musical categories? 891,645 861,402 708,723 
Popular music/rock oie ee 622,893 472,661 
Classical music 59,653 SIM ENG) 55,55 
Jazz and blues SH ROG 54,993 48,888 
Country and folk music 51,930 43,912 47,892 
Children’s music 20,059 13,040 13,944 
Other LOP659 74,036 69,787 


Note: Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
1. Other formats including multi-media. 

2. Musical categories are assigned by the survey respondents. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 507-0001, 507-0006, 507-0007. 


Table 2.9 Selected financial statistics of the sound recording industry 


1998 2000 2003 


PRE LL eS Es Re ee A bel Sh 
number 

Canadian and foreign-controlled companies 280 331 30€ 
Canadian 263 315 287 
Foreign 17 16 12 
New releases 6,728 6,654 5,61¢ 


me  ———————— 


thousands of dollars 


Bh es Fo) ae ae ee 2 8 ee ee | 


Revenue 1,323,880 1,319,264 1,153,202 
Revenue from industry-related activities ILS Os: 111937423 985,43¢ 
Sales of recordings by Canadian artists 154,047 137,969 110,36€ 
Sales of recordings by non-Canadian artists (37 598 Oo RFAGS 598,354 
Sales of masters, licensing fees, and other royalties! 70,297 56,997 53,401 
Other revenue from industry-related activities 75815 27 5.024 223,303 
Revenue from non-industry-related activities 186,122 F 167,77 
Expenses 1,134,042 1,161,698 1,122,663 
Cost of goods sold 638,465 578,604 530,249 
Interest 4,186 LOI 73,306 
Depreciation 10,907 15.602 19,684 
Other operating expenses 480,484 490,700 499,424 


Profit before taxes 189,838 157,566 30,54: 


Note: Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
1. All types of royalties are included; in 2003, neighbouring rights were added. ' 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 507-0001. 
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Table 2.10 Fila and video Be abuon and videocassette wholesaling industry 


1999/2000 2000/01 2001/02 2002/03 2003/04 


thousands of dollars 
SR Be EES nt LO PR eS nd ES A do ee RIVES APG ss Bink lig RED Yee ye on 


Revenue 2,487,455 2,813,116 3,036,646 3,278,386 3,437,629 
All domestic market and exports (foreign 
clients) Ip 525989 1295) MS 1,416,325 Say pS if Ffsy troy) 1/8) 
Domestic market, film, video.and 
audio-visual distribution revenue 965,574 1,070,860 21 Gor ZO ZO 1,194,539 
Theatrical 360,475 390,584 403,066 462,583 382,666 
Pay television 68,683 ileal AKG yx 112,340 105,633 
Conventional television 369,326 409,576 465,504 471,317 433,576 
Home video 147,600 165,746 i NS 227,018 244,916 
Non-theatrical 19,490 23,742 US) Xe! 19,449 27,749 
Exports (foreign clients) 187,365 222,256 204,664 259,030 S095 
Videocassettes wholesaling 1,252,053 1,399,383 1,506, 25a 1,607,954 1,816,057 
Other revenue 82,463 120,618 112,070 Se 7695 106,059 
Expenses 2,215,968 2,465,884 2,707,572 2,837,886 2,687,072 
Salaries and benefits 135,588 144,578 172,005 147,565 153,203 
Licensing (rights, royalties and other fees) 791,339 806,685 856,954 965,709 837,587 
Depreciation and amortization 39,071 48,765 Sionontel 66,484 3652 
Interest 14,090 lopoor 18,314 PAD) VAD) 14,949 
Other expenses IF235733N 1,450,475 1,603,788 1,637,958 1,643,621 
number 
Canadian and foreign-controlled companies 205 216 217 211 215 
Canadian 185 Ws 195 192 Wes 
Foreign 20 23 2 19 ae 
Employment 3,620 8592 3,900 4,033 3, IP 
Full-time employees 3,203 3,045 Sei 5099 3,468 
Zart-time employees 400 518 335 320 490 
oo proprietors 17 29 14 14 14 
: percent 
?rofit margin! 10.9 12.3 10.8 13.4 21.8 


ARTS, 


CULTURE AND RECREATION 


nena eR seni ee eee eee eee eee 
H. Total revenue less total By penises ey or hace Ae asa REPS of total revenue. 
source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 501-0001, 501-0002, 501-0003, 501-0005. 
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1999/2000 2000/01 2002/03 2003/04 


number 

Theatres 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 712 744 645 62% 
Movie theatres 644 677 587 57¢ 
Drive-ins 68 67 58 54 

Screens 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 2,926 31256 2,979 2,98( 
Movie theatres 2,820 3,152 2,890 2,894 
Drive-ins 106 106 89 8: 

thousands 

Paid admissions 

All movie theatres and drive-ins 119,291 119,271 1257550 119,63: 
Movie theatres Wines 52 117,574 123,815 118;16 
Drive-ins 1,940 1,696 1,543 1,44 


thousands of dollars 


Operating expenses 


All movie theatres and drive-ins 904,994 1,048,127 1,171,468 1,169,18: 
Movie theatres 887,804 1,032,069 1,155,540 153,62 
Drive-ins W190 16,058 LSy92Z5 15;S53 

dollars 


Average ticket prices | 
All movie theatres and drive-ins 5.78 6.30 L227. 7A! 


Movie theatres Bye 6.29 Wepags 7.4 
Drive-ins 6.30 6.55 7.29 7 
percent 


Profit margin 


All movie theatres and drive-ins 4.4 a7, Re 4. 
Movie theatres 4.2 =Jh Byes 4, 
Drive-ins 1225 9.4 10.0 118 


Note: Data for 2001/02 are not available. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 501-0010. 
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2 Business enterprises 


OVERVIEW 


From the neighbourhood corner store to the 
leading TSX 500 multinational corporation, 
business enterprises provide Canadian consumers 
with the products and services they require. 
Family-run businesses, franchises, co-operatives, 
not-for-profit companies, virtual storefronts—all 
of these enterprises and many more share in the 
vibrant, diverse nature of the Canadian business 
community. 


In 2001, roughly one million incorporated 
businesses were operating in Canada, with more 
than one-half located in Ontario or Quebec. 
British Columbia and Alberta accounted for 
another one-quarter of all Canadian businesses. 
More than 9 out of 10 firms were businesses 
with 20 or fewer employees. And though busi- 
nesses with more than 500 workers comprised 


Chart 3.1 
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only 0.2% of the total, they employed more than 
42% of the Canadian work force. From 1991 to 
2001, these proportions remained stable, even 
after the recession of the early 1990s and the 
technology boom a few years later. 


A decade of business growth 


From 1991 to 2001, the overall number of firms 
grew only 9%, much slower than the 22% 
growth rate seen over the previous seven years. 
On average, 140,500 firms were established 
each year from 1991 and 2001, whereas 
132,000 ceased operations. Firms with 100 

to 499 employees experienced the strongest 
growth in number, at 29%. Of all firms created 
during the 1990s, one in four closed their doors 


and territory 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 61-534-XIE2005001. 
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within the first two years, one in three survived 
five years or more. Only one in five were still in 
operation 10 years on. 


Alberta experienced the greatest business 
growth from 1991 to 2001, with 31% of the 
new firms. British Columbia and Ontario 
followed with 15% and 9% of new firms, 
respectively. Most of this growth occurred in the 
services sector, where the number of businesses 
increased 13%. In the goods-producing sector, 
the number of businesses edged up just 1%. 


As for business failures, the number declaring 
bankruptcy has steadily declined almost 
every year since 1998. By 2004, business 
bankruptcies across Canada had dropped 
25% from 1998 levels to about 8,100 cases. 
Businesses in the construction, retail trade, 
accommodation and food service industries 
were the most likely to go bankrupt. 


Across all industries, Canadian corporations 
earned operating profits of $187.5 billion in 
2003, up 10% over 2002 and 17% over 1999. 
Growth in 2003 was the strongest in three years. 
In fact, except for air transportation, all indus- 
tries recorded operating profits. The three most 


Chart 3.2 


Employment distribution, by 
firm size, 2001 


Greater than 500 
employees 
42% 


0 to 19 employees 
21% 


206-99 
employees 
20% 


100 to 499 employees 
17% 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 61-534-XIE2005001. 
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1999 2004 


$ billions 
Assets 3,634.4 4,984.0 
Liabilities 2A YG 3,748.2 
Operating revenue 2,044.2 2,660.0 
Operating expenses 1,884.1 2,443.4 . 
Net profit 95.6 


] ei 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM Males 180- 0003. 


profitable industries in 2003 were banking, oil 
and gas extraction, and utilities. Canada’s banking 
and insurance companies alone accounted for 
more than one-quarter of total corporate profits. 


Higher business profits generating 
more tax dollars 


As profits rise, so too do corporate taxes owed 
to government. Corporate taxes payable rose 
to $40 billion in 2003, an increase of 13.8% 


151.28 


from the previous year. The portion owed to the - 


federal government amounted to $27.8 billion, 
while the provinces claimed $12.2 billion. 


Small businesses represent a big part of the 
Canadian economy. From 1993 to 2003, 
businesses with fewer than 50 employees, 
including the self-employed, accounted for 
about one-quarter of Canada’s gross domestic 
product—about $243 billion in 2003. Small 


enterprises are also major players in our labour | 


market, employing 49% of the work force. 


The smallest businesses—the self-employed— re- 
presented 15% of all workers each year from 
2001 to 2004. Since there were fewer private 
sector job opportunities during the recessions 
of 1982 to 1983 and 1991 to 1993, more 
Canadians started their own businesses, and 
self-employment grew sharply. The highest 
percentage increase occurred in 1983, when 
self-employment soared 167% over the 
previous year. Self-employed workers include 
those with incorporated or unincorporated 
business that may or may not use paid help. 
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How do smaller businesses affect 
job creation? 


Recently, there’s been considerable interest in 
how small and medium-sized businesses affect 
job creation. Unfortunately, their impact is 
unclear. From 1994 to 2004, there were six 
years in which businesses with fewer than 

100 employees made the greatest contribution 
to job creation; the other four years were split 
between medium-sized and large businesses. 
But since these data come from a period of 
economic expansion, the contribution of smaller 
businesses to job creation during a recession 
might turn out to be quite different. 


For a fifth consecutive year in, 2004, Canadian 
companies’ online sales over the Internet 

grew substantially. The private sector’s online 
sales increased nearly 50% to $26.4 billion. 
Although the rate of growth and the value of 
online sales are significant, such sales still only 
represent a tiny fraction (1%) of the private 
sector’s operating revenues—giving Canadian 
e-commerce plenty of room to grow. 


So far, selling online has been concentrated 
in large firms, and only about 7% of all 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 61-219-XIE2003000. 


private companies engaged in it in 2004. In 
addition, the majority of e-commerce sales 
are business-to-business in nature, rather than 
to individual consumers. In 2004, business- 
to-business electronic transactions amounted 
to $19.8 billion, representing about 75% of 
total e-commerce sales by private firms. 


Two industries with very high online sales, 
wholesale trade and manufacturing, are 
especially dedicated to business-to-business 
transactions. In 2004, 94% of online sales 
made by the manufacturing sector were 
between businesses, as were 84% of online 
sales made by firms in wholesale trade. 


In contrast, the retail trade industry obtained 

85% of its nearly $3 billion in online sales in 
2004 from business-to-consumer transactions. 
However, online sales represented only 0.8% 
of total retail sales in 2004. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


¢ Business Dynamics in Canada. Occasional. 
61-534-XWE 


¢ Economic Conference. Annual. 11FO0024MIE 


e Financial and Taxation Statistics for 
Enterprises. Annual. 61-219-XWE 


¢ Foreign and Domestic Investment in Canada. 
Annual. 61-232-XIB 


* Quarterly Financial Statistics for Enterprises. 
Quarterly. 61-008-XIE 

Other 

¢Aboriginal Business Canada 

¢ Office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
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tcy filings down 


The failure of a business to thrive in today’s insolvency cases (bankruptcies and bankruptcy 
competitive marketplace can often lead to proposals), because of the large number of 
bankruptcy. In the 1970s and 1980s, business businesses operating in each province. In 2004, 
bankruptcies were on the rise, particularly business insolvencies declined in all regions, 
during the energy crisis of the late 1970s and ranging from a drop of 1.4% in Alberta to 10.8% — 
the recession of the late 1980s. in Quebec. The number of insolvency cases | 


across Canada fell to a rate of 4.2 cases per 


But this trend reversed itself during the 1990s. 1.O0Gibusiesde?. 


By 2004, bankruptcies had decreased by more 
than 6% for a third year in a row, due in large Of the 8,128 business bankruptcies in 2004, 
part to the favourable economic climate. In 2004, — most occurred in the construction, retail trade, 
for example, ‘gross domestic product was close = accommodation and food service industries. 


to 3%, and strong U.S. and global demand for The industries with the fewest bankruptcies 
Canadian goods and services pushed exports up _ included utilities, educational services, mining 
by 9%. Another factor has been the decline in and exploration. 


the cost of borrowing, as lower interest rates 


In 2004, all business industries teda 
make higher debt loads easier to bear. Spied vA apine eatin fi 


decline in bankruptcy cases except for finance, 


Bankruptcies have declined for both corpora- insurance and real estate services. In 2002, the ' 
tions and individual businesses since 1993. cost of business bankruptcies—the difference | 
Quebec and Ontario have traditionally between liabilities and assets—totalled just 
experienced the largest number of business over $4 billion. 


Chart 3.4 — Business bankruptcies | 
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A vibrant group of Aboriginal entrepreneurs is 
rapidly emerging in Canada. Although still a 
relatively small niche in the Canadian business 
world, the number of self-employed Indians, 
Métis and Inuit increased nine times faster than 
in the general population from 1996 to 2001. 


in 1981, there were 7,485 self-employed 
Aboriginal people; 20 years later, that number 
surpassed 27,000. While many pursue more 
raditional businesses such as fishing, trapping, 
arming and the construction trades, Aboriginal 
entrepreneurs have also branched out to virtually 
every other industry, including software design, 
ourism, the arts and health care. 


Aboriginal businesses parallel other Canadian 
snterprises. The majority are small (employing 
one to four workers) and located in an urban 
area, and the proportion of women and young 
entrepreneurs is expanding quickly. 


chart 3.5 


Canadian population 


durce: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census; Strategis. 
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A growing number are profitable, too. In 2002, 
72% of Aboriginal entrepreneurs reported a 
before-tax profit, up 10 percentage points from 
1995. More than one in four showed profits 
greater than $30,000. When they did incur 
losses, about 60% lost less than $10,000. But 
losses can be painful no matter how small: 
more than two out of three used less than 
$25,000 in start-up funds. 


Many Aboriginal businesses have shown that 
they have staying power. Nearly 70% have had 
their doors open for more than five years, and 
43% have been operating for 10 years or longer. 


Most Aboriginal business owners see a bright 
future. In 2002, nearly two out of three Aborig- 
inal entrepreneurs expected their businesses 

to grow within the next two years. This propor- 
tion reached 70% for entrepreneurs in British 
Columbia and Yukon. 


Self-employed A SAS urban/rural distribution, 2001 
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Banking as big business 


In 2004, the banking industry (including 
chartered banks, trust companies, deposit- 
accepting mortgage companies, Caisses 
populaires and credit unions) managed more 
than $1.5 trillion in assets, and.made a record 
net profit of almost $12 billion. 


Until the evolution towards deregulation in 
financial services that began in the late 1980s, 
financial institutions operated at arm’s length 
from one another. Deregulation and global 
competition led to a major restructuring of the 
industry. Under pressure to grow in order to 
compete, many banks, insurance and trust 
companies merged and began to offer a wider 
spectrum of services. Today’s banks now cover 
everything from investment counselling to 
financial planning and estate and trust services, 
and this is reflected in revenues. 


In 1996, these institutions earned 36% of their 
income from non-interest sources, such as 


Chart 3.6 Banking institutions, total assets 
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fees for facilitating financing, commissions on 
investments and service charges. By 2003, 46% 
of the banking industry’s revenues (or $25.4 
billion) came from non-interest sources. 


Growth in non-interest revenue was robust in 
electronic financial services, due in part to 
increased volume in credit cards linked to 
rewards programs. This rapidly evolving area 
more than doubled in size since 1996, growing 
to $3.3 billion in 2003, with almost 80% of that 
in non-interest revenues. 


Of course, interest income remains a corner- 
stone of the banking industry, and the low 
interest environment of the early 2000s has 
spurred higher volumes of consumer lending. 
Mortgage and credit card lending, in particular, 
were driven by active real estate markets and | 
growth in card rewards programs. In 2003, 
Canada’s financial institutions generated 
$29.9 billion in interest income. 


0 
1990 1997 


Note: Includes chartered banks, trust companies, deposit-accepting mortgage companies, caisses populaires and credit unions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0001. 
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For Canada’s bigger businesses, a head office—a 
separate unit dedicated to managing the business 
and its operations—is where many key decisions 
are made. Cities see them as prize jewels that 
provide relatively high-paying jobs and a source 
of metropolitan pride. 


Concern has grown recently that head office 
employment is on the decline in Canada. The 
concern is that not only are head office jobs 
migrating to other countries, but that many of 
the jobs that support head office operations—in 
the high-value accounting, legal and financial 
services sectors—might also be lost. However, 
head office employment in Canada remains 
steady overall, with neither strong growth 

nor decline in the number of head offices or 
employees. In fact, both increased marginally 
from 1999 to 2002. 


Growth in head offices was strongest in the 
manufacturing, real estate and information 


industries. The wholesale trade, mining, oil 
and gas extraction, and construction industries 
saw the number of head offices decline about 
8% during this period. Overall, there were just 
under 4,000 head offices in Canada in 2002. 


Of Canada’s 170,000 head office employees in 
2002, over two-thirds worked in Ontario and 
Quebec. Montréal lost head office employees 
from 1999 to 2002, whereas Toronto solidified 
its position as Canada’s leading head office 
centre, adding nearly 5,000 white-collar workers. 
During this period, the total number of head 
office employees in Canada grew 1% annually. 


In the West, a dramatic shift has occurred. In 
1999, British Columbia had the most head 
office workers in the region, with about 20,000. 
By 2002, this figure dropped to 16,500, 
whereas Alberta’s count climbed to over 21,000, 
and Calgary supplanted Vancouver as western 
Canada’s leading head office centre. 


1 ! 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11F0027MIE2003019. 
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Lisi 3. 1 upictiahution of BUSINESS: by prownge and territory 


Carats Newicondting Prince Nova 
and Labrador Edward Island Scotia 
thousands 

1993 951.6 2078) 7.4 Spal 
1994 962.1 Dee Viiv 32.4 
1995 967.3 Daley TW? S22 
1996 969.0 DOS Shove: Stes 
1997 990.6 DOES 726 32.3 
1998 1,010.9 20.4 Tht AWS: 
1999 1,022.5 20.3 7.8 BiS)ol 
2000 1,027.2 1.929 Las 32.4 
2001 1,039.0 SES, Theo 32.4 


Note: ef firm may exit in more ane one anemic aay ee earch cae counts at ee meine) ee at thie cee et rey a vary. 
1. Includes data for Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 61-534-XIE. 


Table 3.2 Bankruptcies, by sector and by province and territory 


saguscaaanaantancatesnaseneccesean ncaa on nestor naceasnanna ta Res aS ESSERE EE ORE ER EES SIS RR SESE REE 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Nova 
and Labrador Edward Scotia. 
Island 
number 
All sectors 7,519 56 42 27% | 
Agricuiture, forestry, fishing and hunting 402 1 6 17 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 53 0 0 0. 
Utilities 9 0 0 0 
Construction 1,317 8 3 50 
Manufacturing 699 4 1 10 
Wholesale trade d 337 4 5 10 
Retail trade 1,095 16 10 47 | 
Transportation and warehousing 692 2 5 38 
Information and cultural industries 115 0 1 4 
Finance and insurance 100 0 0) 5 
Real estate and rental and leasing 167 1 1 7 
Professional, scientific and technical services 425 4 1 15 
Management of companies and enterprises 39 0 0 0 


Administrative and support, waste management 


and remediation services 341 0 a 12 
Educational services 55 0 0 2 
Health care and social assistance 115 1 1 a 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 155 2 2 10 
Accommodation and food services 833 6 2 28 
Public administration 3 0 0) 0 
Other services ( ticacachaeh public administration) 567 7 1 20 


Note: North Beneries an vseeeey Classific ation eine (NAICS), 2002. 
1. Includes data for Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 177-0006. 
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Table 3.3 


0 to 19 
employees 


employees 


100 to 499 500 employees 
employees 


and over 


thousands 


1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
to 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 
2000 
2001 


[eRe are reaereeseeeae ste caas ae aaa eR SSS SESE SEE 
Note: Data prior to 1991 were backcasted from a model. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 61-534-XIE. 
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Table 3.4 Corporations carrying on activities in Canada, major financial statistics, by 


canadian- and foreign-controlled corporations 


Assets 
Dperating revenue 
Iperating profit 


country of control 


200 


3/902, 500 
2,307,894 
197,505 


2001 
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millions of dollars 


4,195,238 
2,401,139 
170,466 


2002 


4,372,325 
2,430,061 
170,455 
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2003 


4,544,042 
2,508,253 
187,472 


re 


\ssets 
Jperating revenue 
Jperating profit 


9:0 
(aes) 


5.9 
4.0 
-11.0 


percentage change from previous year 


4.2 
t2 
0.0 


MN 
millions of dollars 


a 


-anadian-controlled corporations 


\ssets 
Iperating revenue 
Iperating profit 
Private corporations 
Assets 
Operating revenue 
Operating profit 


Government business corporations 


Assets 
Operating revenue 
Operating profit 
oreign-controlled corporations 
issets 
Iperating revenue 
)perating profit 
United States corporations 
Assets 
Operating revenue 
Operating profit 
European Union corporations 
Assets 
: Operating revenue 
Operating profit 
Other foreign corporations 
‘Assets 
Operating revenue 
Operating profit 


yurce: Statistics Canada, 


3,128,580 
1,609,204 
133,631 


2,807,572 
155245535 
105,879 


321,008 
84,669 
27152 


$33,970 
698,690 
57,874 


495,963 
454,514 
40,034 


247,621 
158,819 
12,536 


90,385 
85,356 
5,304 


5,299,003 
672,272 
119,264 


2,896,551 
1,582,032 
93,711 


342,452 
90,240 
25,593 


956,235 
728,867 
54202 


609,557 
482,955 
34,460 


299,313 
155,760 
11,850 


88,365 
90,153 
4,892 


3,380,500 
1,713,607 
LZ Ge) 


8,023,783 
1,625,274 
95,673 


356,718 
88,333 
26,002 


991,825 
716,454 
48,780 


637,457 
469,367 
ab, 207 


261,943 
155/996 
12,666 


92,425 
91,091 
4,908 


CB: 
Dud 


Bp Od 9 
1,764,891 
134,709 


3,178,284 
1,675,441 
407,005 


$52,035 
89,449 
27,394 


1,01.3;1.23 
743,363 
52,763 


630,685 
476,354 
34,196 


281,502 
171,081 
13,362 


100,935 
95,928 
5,205 
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Balance sheet for the ba 


king sector 


2000 


2001 


2002 


millions of dollars 


2003 


Assets 1,189,470 1,272,075 ~—- 11,323,806 =: 11,408,447 —- 1,549,429 
Cash and deposits DO3o3 19,617 14,545 22,443 21 530 
Accounts receivable and accrued revenue 5,993 5,448 5,358 Syd eit 4,534 
Investments and accounts with affiliates 47,274 64,071 70,196 81,343 87,487 
Portfolio investments DOS OF I 230,548 242,364 Prod. poi 0): 275/858 
Loans Valeo 7 Al 801,240 844,373 868,943 964,880 

Mortgage 356,817 386,702 411,648 436,040 475,070 

Non-mortgage 394,554 414,538 432,725 432,903 489,810 
Allowance for losses on investments and 

loans -10,688 -12,655 -16,534 -10,762 -9,186 
Bank customers’ liabilities under 

acceptances Bye yay 45,833 38,686 33,091 33,634 
Net capital assets HO} AUW@ PS: 8,830 8,877 8,798 
Other assets 99553 WOKS}, 7A (Al sy, Share: (Al, 3871 161,903 
Liabilities 1,111,142 1,184,180 1,233,500 1,315,175 1,450,47¢ 
Deposits 817,348 873,444 907,694 965,217 1,051,307 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 14,174 kiy822 10,653 123276 11,079 
Loans and accounts with affiliates 1,589 3,914 4,466 17,955 18,78€ 
Borrowings 28,656 By Dilko 232.96 DES We. 29/368 

Loans and overdrafts 5,904 1,620 2,999 SOw 6,914 

From banks 156 SSS) i) 3) 5 209 617 
From others 5,748 1,461 2,064 4,729 6,297 

Bankers’ acceptances and paper 0 Ly: 97 0 

Bonds and debentures 22 526 22,140 19,981 20,684 22,378 

Mortgages 226 143 221 230 7% 
Deferred income tax 1,818 813 703 600 69! 
Bank customers’ liabilities under 

acceptances 53,461 45,826 38,695 35,09) 33,63! 
Other liabilities 194,097 224,446 247,990 260,116 305,60: 
Equity 78,327 87,895 90,306 93,272 98,95! 
Share capital 34,602 37,943 B02 a Bite! 36,358 
Contributed surplus 1,442 4,268 4,563 5,682 6,46 
Retained earnings 42,283 45,684 48,120 50,408 56,14 | 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS) 2002. 


Balance sheet values reflect the fourth quarter-levels. 


Includes chartered banks, trust companies, deposit-accepting mortgage companies and credit unions. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0001. 
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palais 3.6 Bete lel ie ee insurance sector 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
7 —- s.¥y . - saesi) 017. 4 


millions of dollars 
pac a A i a ecient ae st Ee Pe 


Assets 259,664 276,501 303,682 325,418 344,103 
Cash and deposits 4,816 4,938 4,918 57351 6,551 
Accounts receivable and accrued revenue 16,752 iy 301 18,590 21,185 21,997 
Investments and accounts with affiliates 19,244 25542 36,519 3261 34,873 
Portfolio investments 150,545 158,665 171,048 186,507 199,027 
_ Loans 45,442 44,557 44,168 44,268 44,735 
| Mortgage 40,434 SHS) Sos 38,543 39,366 39,688 
_ Non-mortgage 5,008 4,976 5,625 4,903 5,048 
Allowance for losses on investments and 
loans -144 -109 -138 -93 -126 
Net capital assets a ole 87523 8,369 8,153 8,066 
Other assets 14,887 7 Ob 20,209 I INE 28,980 
Liabilities 201,720 215,193 231,659 250,911 261,507 
| Deposits . 5,260 5,206 5,140 4,962 by LOO: 
Actuarial liabilities of insurers 125,197 129,458 134,707 144,992 148,395 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities 39,011 42,654 49,571 55,536 60,117 
| Loans and accounts with affiliates 2,579 3,893 3,803 4,209 5,561 
Borrowings AOL 7,606 10,192 8,638 8,014 
Loans and overdrafts S043 3,635 4,521 3,455 27932 
| From banks 2 SOa 27070 37505 1,487 1,124 
From others 652 765 1,216 1,968 1,809 
Bankers’ acceptances and paper 1 5 5 5 e 
' Bonds and debentures 1,816 5710 5,492 4,976 4,869 
Mortgages 167 256 175 202 207 
‘Deferred income tax -1,102 -376 -318 -93 -362 
‘Other liabilities 25,748 LOWS 28,562 32,667 34,682 
Equity 57,943 61,308 72,023 74,507 82,595 
Share capital TOT 67 11,388 18,010 22,464 24,300 
Be niributed surplus 1,764 2,057 2/261 2,448 2,240 
Retained earnings 45,412 47,863 Sy ae 49,595 56,056 
ds keane fadiscy Classification System (NAICS) 2002, i ee a re het mT ce te ae RT 


Notes: 
Balance sheet values reflect the fourth-quarter levels. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 187-0001. 


Table 3.7. Annual average of selected monthly business credits 


2001 200 2003 2004 2005 
millions of dollars 
All business credits 855,404 887,922 899,567 934,569 989,228 
Short-term business credits 281,851 264,963 256,634 255321 269,854 
Chartered bank foreign currency loans 
to residents 26,543 23,081 18,744 18,340 18,078 
Bankers’ acceptances Fralee ale 44,883 39,308 So I29) 37,878 
Adjustment to short-term business credits 450 189 671 -1,322 -1,634 
Business loans 
Chartered banks TAO 122,924 (2373'63 127,298 UES) S710. 
Other institutions 21,174 22,443 24,816 27,024 28,821 
Long-term business credits 573 Soe 622,959 642,933 679,248 71%373 
Non-residential mortgages 
Chartered banks 15,610 16,443 16,965 a SH 18,621 
Trust and mortgage loan companies ous 561 553 670 950 
Credit unions and caisses populaires 10,062 10,966 11,703 12,254 13,5971 
Life insurance companies 24/250 23,880 24,800 Zola 27, 232e 
Leasing receivables 
Chartered banks 525i 5,124 4,807 5207.0 by oye): 
Trust and mortgage loan companies 91 73 PAs, ts 11 
Other business credits 
Bonds and debentures 217,862 242,827 DAR RSD 256,318 266,108 
Equity and other 254,112 265,103 BHI SHH 282,574 293,274 | 
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A. Communications 


OVERVIEW 


Canada’s information and communications 
technology (ICT) industries—including tele- 
communications services, cable and computer 
services—tend to be among our most inno- 
vative. Convergence of these technologies is 
producing hybrid products that were in science 
fiction novels only a few years ago. Even 
traditional communications industries, such as 
radio and television, are transforming to meet 
the demands of a connected nation. 


By 2003, more than 64% of Canadian house- 
holds regularly used the Internet from any loca- 
tion, such as home, work, school or a public 
library. This represents a 5% increase from the 
previous year and more than double the level 
in 1997. Canada also has one of the highest 
rates of broadband Internet use worldwide. 


Chart 4.1 ‘Internet use from 


Canada 


Atlantic provinces 
: Que. 

Ont. 
Man./Sask. 


Alta. 


BC: 


Of those surfing from home in 2003, 65% had 
a high-speed connection, up from 56% a year 
earlier. An estimated 3.2 million Canadian 
households shopped online, generating 

$3 billion in orders. People with higher levels 
of education, employment and income are 
more likely to be connected to the Internet. 


Business Internet use and 
e-commerce continue to grow 


In business, firms in service industries are more 
likely to adopt e-commerce and information 
and communications technologies (ICTs) than 
those in primary or secondary industries. Though 
public sector firms continue to use ICTs the 
most, there has been an overall rise in personal 


@ High speed 


Low speed 


= 1 = 1 es 


ource: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-003-XIE2004003. 
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computer, Internet and e-mail use in private Concern about privacy and security on the 
sector businesses as well. From 2000 to 2004, Internet 
the proportion of private firms using e-mail — ne 


2003 


grew from 60% to 77%, and those using the 
Regular-use household 

Internet widened from 63% to 82%. 

Very Not 
Our corporate web presence is also growing: concerned Concerned _ concerned 
79% of large companies and 32% of small th 
businesses had their own websites. By 2004, debiic. nae ett Va 
72% of Canadian firms had adopted broadband °°" chide i fe mba aks 
Internet access as well, accounting for about Soliice: Statistics Canada "CANSIM ble 356-0022) = |= ans 


97% of the value of online sales in Canada. 


Virtually all Canadian elementary and secondary 
schools had computers and were connected to 
the Internet during the 2003/04 school year. 
More than one million computers were avail- eee 
f communications technologies are important 
able to students and teachers, and 90% were 
tools for many Canadians. Vast amounts of 

connected to the Internet. In general, there 

information are stored only a few clicks away, 
were about five students to every school com- 


' transmission of information is quick and, 
puter, and five and a half students for each ae 
colattereepneeredaotnetnternet regardless of distance, families and friends can 


communicate almost instantly at minimal cost. 


ICT’s effect on society 


There is little doubt that information and 


One of the biggest concerns of school 
administrators is the aging of this computer 
equipment, as well as the ongoing cost of 
maintenance as computing systems become 
increasingly sophisticated. 


Some Internet users have found, however, that 
they spend less time socializing with friends 

and family. In 2000, 14% of users spent more 
than 15 hours per week online. Although they 
were more likely to reduce time spent sleeping 
(27%) and viewing television (53%) to find 

the hours to surf the Internet, a significant 
proportion stated that they cut down on visiting 


Chart 
page a or talking with family (14%) and friends (13%). | 


ICT use by enterprises 


% 
Nevertheless, it seems that Internet users are 


100 F 2000 2002 @ 2004 not distancing themselves from society, but 
that they are plugged in differently from non- 
users. Our sense of community may be in- | 
creasingly based on shared interests, rather 
than geographic proximity. In 2000, more than 
3% of users devoted more time to visiting or 
talking with family and almost 5% spent more 
time with friends because they now had an 
Internet connection. In 1998, Internet users also 
reported about 72 more minutes of contact with 
people outside the household than previously 
Personal E-mail Internet reported, suggesting that Internet users may talk 
computer less face to face with their families but chat 
more online with other people. 


80 fr 
60 


AG 


At iF 


go Uw . 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0007. 
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By 2003, 4 out of 10 Canadians aged 16 to 25 
used computers at home for an average of at 
least one hour per day. Computer use declined 
with age, with a particularly sharp drop after 
age 55. Like the United States, Canada has a 
relatively high proportion of heavy computer 
users compared with many other countries. 


Only 3 out of 10 people in Canada who had 
not used computers stated they were interested 
in starting to use one in the following year. This 
nas significant consequences, because people 
with the lowest skills, who potentially stand to 
denefit most from the opportunities created by 
yew technologies, are not using them. This is 
darticularly the case with the Internet, where 
dotential benefits include access to health and 
government services, employment information, 
shopping and other services. 


An influential ICT sector 


n 2004, the ICT sector contributed $58.1 bil- 
ion to Canada’s gross domestic product (GDP), 
\ccounting for nearly 6% of total GDP. This was 


-hart 4.3. Gross domestic product for 
he information and communications 


\nnual % change 


gO , 


om 1 T sector 


womens Al! industries 


10 ~ 


#1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


urce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 379-0017, 379-0020. 
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a substantial increase from the previous year, 
when the sector’s contribution to GDP stood at 
$55.7 billion. From 2000 to 2004, ICT sector 
GDP grew by a modest 5.3%, with much of this 
growth occurring in the last year. 


During the same period, research and devel- 
opment (R&D) investment by the ICT sector 
totalled nearly $29 billion. Although annual 
R&D expenditures dropped in 2002 and 2004, 
investment in R&D by the ICT sector accounted 
for more than one-third of total private sector 
research and development expenditures in 2004. 


The ICT sector was a major source of new jobs 
from 1997 to 2000. At its peak, ICT sector 
employment accounted for 4.2% of economy- 
wide employment. The sector suffered a major 
setback in 2001, as a saturated communications 
and telecom equipment manufacturing market 
could no longer be sustained. This led to 
increased layoffs and a shrinking ICT sector 
work force. Employment in the ICT sector began 
to expand again in 2004 and 2005, particularly 
in the ICT services industries of computer 
systems design and telecommunications. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


* Broadcasting and Telecommunications. 
Irregular. 56-001-XIE 


¢ Innovation Analysis Bulletin. Irregular. 
88-003-XIE 


e Internet Use in Canada. Annual. 56FO0003XIE 


* Quarterly Telecommunications Statistics. 
Quarterly. 56-002-XIE 


Other 


e Canadian Radio-Television and 
Telecommunications Commission 


gs attac hed 


Over the past 20 years, wireless technologies— 
including cell phones, Wi-Fi-enabled laptops and 
satellite television—have offered Canadians the 
freedom to access technology in more locations 
than ever before. 


And Canadians have been adopting the new 
technologies in droves. More than half of all 
Canadian households own at least one cell 
phone. More than one in five has purchased 
satellite dish services. And thousands of Wi-Fi 
hotspots (in other words, wireless Internet 
connections) are now found in airports, 
airplanes, trains and coffee shops. 


Wireless purchases are expected to accelerate 
in the future as part of a worldwide trend. By 
2005, an estimated 50% of all telephone calls 
in the world were on a mobile phone. With the 
expansion of cellular network offerings from 


Wireless subscribers 


voice-only communication to text messaging 
and web browsing, usage is expected to in- 
crease even further. The provinces of Alberta, 
British Columbia and Ontario currently lead 
the country in mobile phone use. The wireless 
sector continues to grow annually, with revenues 
up 13.6% to $8.2 billion in 2003. Operating 
profits in 2003 were 54.6% higher than the 
record profits achieved in 2002. 


Besides cell phones, the number of subscribers 
to satellite television and wireless cable con- 
tinues to climb, with 2.2 million customers in 
2003, up 9.2% from the prior year. In only five 
years, satellite and MDS (multipoint distribution 
system) operators gained 20% of the market 
share for multichannel video services, a 
milestone that took more than 20 years for 
traditional cable operators to reach. 


Millions 


Pay 


14 


12 


1986 


1989 


1992 


Source: Canadian Wireless Telecommunications Association. 
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The Internet is everywhere ... well, almost 
everywhere. Whether you use it at work for 
financial market updates or at home for health 
care information, having reliable high-speed 
-access to the Internet is both convenient and 
helpful. But in rural and remote communities, 
broadband Internet service can be simply too 
difficult and costly to access and provide. 


According to Industry Canada, 72% of Canadian 
communities and 14% of the population did 
not have broadband service available in 2003. 
High-speed Internet by cable was available in 
virtually all large communities, but only i in 27% 
of smaller centres. 


Building the infrastructure needed to provide 
broadband to rural communities often does not 
make economic sense for broadband providers, 
given the smaller potential subscriber base and 
the fact that they are dispersed over greater 
distances. Many rural consumers have turned to 


Chart 4, 5 


Internet access via cable 


% of homes with cable access 
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source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 56-001-XIE2002003. 
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satellite-based Internet connections. However, 

connection and equipment prices are high and 
many providers only offer one-way access, so a 
dial-up connection is still necessary to receive 

return signals. 


Farmers are using the Internet to gain market 
knowledge in such areas as real-time pricing, 
weather reports and market sales. On all farms 
using Computers, about 70% use the Internet 
for business purposes. Rural physicians use 
the Internet routinely to check drug information 
resources. Various types of telemedicine, in- 
cluding the transmission of echocardiographic 
images and electronic referrals between primary 
and secondary health care providers, are now 
commonplace in both rural and urban settings. 
And rural consumers in places such as Grise 
Fiord, Canada’s northernmost settlement, are 
reaping the benefits of free shipping offered by 
certain e-commerce sites. 


SESS eee 


2000 
@ 2001 


Small communities 
(other than CMAs or CAs) 


Note: Census Metropolitan Areas (CMAs) have an urban core of 100,000 or more. Census Agglomerations (CAs) have an urban core of 10,000-100,000. 
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nant 


As of 2003, nearly 7 out of 10 Canadian house- 
holds had a home computer, compared with 
only 2 out of 10 in 1992. Each year, more and 
more households report buying new computer 
hardware, and prices have been in a downward 
spiral. From 2001 to 2004, the average price of 
computers and peripherals plummeted 68%. 


As sales have increased, the Canadian industry 
has not always benefitted because many 
computers are imported. In 2004, Canada 
imported $13 billion in computer equipment, 
mainly from the United States and China. 


At the same time, we exported $4.2 billion in 
computer equipment, down 46% from record 
levels in 2000. The United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands purchased the 
most computers and peripherals from Canada 
in 2004. At 22%, computers and peripheral 
equipment represented the largest share of all 
ICT exports, down from 24% in 2001. 


Chart 4.6 


facturing 


In 2002, steep cuts in computer manufacturing 
contributed to a 30% decline in shipments. 
Employment reflected the changing market. 
From 2000 to 2003, employment dropped 42%, 
with an estimated 6,600 jobs lost. In 2002, there 
were 252 companies with 11,000 total staff. 


But the business outlook for the computer 
manufacturing sector is changing. Consumers 
are now buying more than one computer per 
home, which could increase or maintain 
overall demand. The ICT sector manufacturing 
industries contributed almost $10 billion to 
Canada’s GDP in 2004, increasing for the first 
time since peaking at $17 billion in 2000. 


After peaking at $55.2 billion in 2000, ICT 

sector GDP fell to $53.9 billion in 2001, but 

has since been growing slowly. This growth has 
largely occurred in computer systems design 

and telecommunications. 


$ billions 
LOG Telephone equipment 
~~ Semiconductor and other electronic components 
14 | - Computer and peripheral equipment 
122 | 
10?) 
8 + 
6 | 
4 | nn? a faery | 
2 | asia sis se seiinennanng Ee na TOE 
O Se =—— ho i 1 1 ah mi 1 L Ni 
1992 1993 1994. 1995 1996 “1997 1998" 1999 "2000. =2007 2002 = 2003 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 301-0003. 
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Radio and te 
finding 
Radio and television are doing well in the 
Internet era. In television, revenues Surpassed 
$5 billion for the first time in 2003, due to the 
strong performance of private conventional and 
specialty television. During that year, revenues 
in private conventional television rose 10.6%— 


the first double-digit gain since 1988—while 
those in specialty television increased 11.9%. 


Digital television channels are also slowly 
carving a niche for themselves. The average 
number of subscribers per digital channel 
reached 500,000 in 2003, an increase of 
34.8% from the previous year. Digital channel 
revenues reached $100.1 million, more than 


twice the level in 2002. 
| 


The best business in television these days is pay 
television. In 2003, 26.4 cents of every dollar 


Ch 

% 

30 |  @ Private conventional television 
| @ Specialty television 

| 0 Pay television 


2000 2001 


ource: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 56-001-XIE2002004. 


earned in the pay television industry was profit, 
almost twice the amount for the industry as 

a whole. Pay channels have been the most 
profitable in the television industry since 2001. 


In radio, air time sales jumped 8.4% to 

$1.2 billion in 2003, the second largest yearly 
increase in the last 15 years. FM stations 
continued to account for most of the growth in 
the industry; FM air time sales in 2003 were the 
highest in five years. 


After sustaining losses every year since 1990, 
Canada’s AM radio stations realized a small 
profit in 2003 and air time sales increased. In 
the very near future, Internet and satellite radio 
are expected to bring additional changes to the 
radio industry by offering new listening options 
to Canadians. 


2002 2003 
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tic product at basic prices, informati 


on and cultural industries 


Table 4.1 Gross domes 


LLL LLL 


1990 129) 1992 1993 1994 1995 


millions of constant dollars (1997) 


Information and cultural industries 21,451 21,905 22,206 22,269 22,985 23,786 
Publishing industries, information services and data 
processing services 5,445 4,755 4,406 4,214 4,284 4,366 


Publishing industries 

Information services and data processing services rs 4 a st ie . 
Motion picture and sound recording industries 1,189 1,184 1,201 1,411 1,460 595 

16,58 16,628 LF ie a Bs. 17,800 


gaganstaaaaensnanannennennonetanenenanonenenonentanty 


Broadcasting and telecommunications 15,400 16,153 
Sete cererceteenene ne nceennenerete eS ES ss 
Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 


Table 4.2 Employment, information and cultural industries 
1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
number 

information and cultural industries 293,099 286,275 279,504 279,477 284,566 
Publishing industries 72,023 70,901 71,566 68,555 68,679 
Newspaper, periodical, book and database publishers 66,410 63,851 64,382 60,559 59,939 
Software publishers G9 2 i) 7,050 7,184 7,996 8,740 
Motion picture and sound recording industries Dey WSS: 23,765 24,456 25,210 25,234 
Motion picture and video industries Ta Ge4 2>OV5 PTT S 235552 23,488 
.Sound recording industries 1831 1,750 675 1,657 1,746 
Broadcasting (excluding Internet) 36,807 38,006 36,318 36,051 36,381 
Radio and television broadcasting 35,931 37,080 35.278 35,0711 35,429 
Pay and specialty television 876 926 940 980 953 
Internet publishing and broadcasting 0 0 0 0 0 
Telecommunications 1237370 120,724 114,896 116,554 120,488 
Wired telecommunications carriers 75,420 73,529 70,704 71,542 73,418 

Wireless telecommunications carriers (excluding 
satellite) 24,594 Do OVE 22,089 225/34 23,5627 
Telecommunications resellers 6,638 6,433 5,788 6,188 6,614 
Satellite telecommunications 2,937 2,916 2,504 2,560 2,606 
Cable and other program distribution 135251 13,626 13,403 135,412 13,854 
Other telecommunications 529 513 407 409 427 

Internet service providers, web search portals, and 
data processing services X x x x x 
Internet service providers, web search portals x x x x x 
Data processing, hosting, and related services By Ol 4,364 4,186 4,728 5,304 
Other information services x x ¥ x x 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 
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24,130 


4,364 


1,671 


1996 


283,051 
69,542 
59,531 
10,010 
26,895 
24,944 

1,950 
37,064 
36,098 

966 
0 

114,248 

68,960 


£2,339 
5,743 
2,425 
14,343 
438 


1996 


1997 


27,979 


7,748 
6,211 
1,537 
1,218 


1997 


288,372 
22 DV 
60,229 
12,021 
297912 
27,79 | 

2,121 
37,008 
36,074 

934 
0 

113,820 

68,789 


22255 
5,423 
2,502 

14,316 

435 


29,866 


8,534 
Ve /011 
41523 
tots 


297,503 
75,475 
61,348 
14,127 
S27 ao 
30,430 

2,309 
37,837 
36,897 

941 
0 

115,881 

70,457 


225307 
Diet 
2,574 

14,545 

410 
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1998 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


millions of constant dollars (1997) 


33,658 


9,420 
7,674 
1,746 
2,072 
22,166 


304,067 
76,656 
59,589 
17,066 
34,306 
31,954 

25d 
37,453 
36,550 
902 

0 

116,265 
70,740 


PPP Law 
5,457 
2,51 

14,863 

Bae 


x 
x 
10,233 
x 


1999 


36,356 


97716 
7,828 
1,888 
2,114 


24,526 


39,232 


10,568 
8,463 
23105 
2,204 


41,672 


10,514 
8,330 
2,184 


2,405 
ZOrlLDS 


42,350 


10,549 
8,410 
ZNO 
Za 2 

29,279 


2003 


42,849 


tO;3237 
87192 
2,145 
2,456 
30,056 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
number 
318,783 329,047 334,139 343,540 343,194 
(Ba) ploy 86,107 89,799 x oops) 
62,964 63,484 66,406 x 62,609 
20,188 22 O23 M33, 39)! BD DBRISIS 22,966 
36,622 37,559 38,807 41,436 38,299 
34,213 35,203 ey, S) 38,820 35,409 
2,409 27350 2,434 2,616 2,890 
37,634 SW ey Yh yaa 39,348 40,550 
36,764 36,418 36,221 37 457 38,361 
870 1,169 1337, 1,891 2,189 
0 @) x x 486 
118,426 119,495 119,816 126,448 130,926 
EDN I 71,344 72,297 76,811 78,991 
22FO37, 23,176 22,661 23,206 23,142 
5,562 6,294 6,072 by 66 By aw 
2,641 3,300 3,759 4,883 5 eo 
14,734 14,616 14,720 15,614 16,580 
BOS 765 307 667 750 
x x x x 20,906 
x x i x LAND? 
11,939 14,344 S5 963 13,628 ites eralie 
x x x x 26,452 
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Table 4.3 Television v 


200 
a pe ee eee Ne eee. rE NE ee a 
Population Children Teens 18 and older 
aged 2 2to11 12 to 17 ae a 
and older Men Women 


Neen ene eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ED 


average hours per week 


558 8 —— OOOO 


Canada 21.7 14.0 14.8 ZO 26.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 23.3 19.0 14.2 21.6 27.8 
Prince Edward Island ZING 14.4 152 21.8 25.6 
Nova Scotia 2B 16.8 LB Y2R9 27 So 
New Brunswick Pay ne | 14.5 Toe Poll is 273 
Quebec! 23.6 14.5 [326 DONS 297" 

Anglophones 21.3 125 13.0 20.6 25.2 

Francophones 24.0 14.6 T2.6 Lane 29.7 
Ontario 20.8 13.9 ve 1oe2 25.0 
Manitoba PAS 14.7 1326 1e¥/ 24.8 
Saskatchewan 25 14.6 $9 JiteO 26.4 
Alberta Oe ee 27 5 23.4 
British Columbia 2134 12.4 12.0 21.6 26.2 


Note: Data are collected over the fall period (four weeks of November). 

1. For Quebec, the language classification is based on the language spoken at home. For Quebec as a total, respondents who did not reply to this 
question or who indicated a language other than English or French are included. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 502-0002, 502-0003. 


Table 4.4 Time spent watching television, by type of program 


Sees SS Sai SSS acs PE 
2003 
ha sl St Ne Ni Ps inch lA dak era eR ets Biche cha LORE aa Ett 
Total Canadian Foreign 
programs programs 


Se 


percentage of viewing hours 


a 


All programs 100.0 40.2 59.8 
News and public affairs 26.2 19.8 6.4 
Documentary 3.8 sl" 2.1 
Academic instruction =e} Ube: 1.€ 
Social and/or recreational instruction |e 0.3 0.7 
Religion 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Sports 8.2 5.1 3a 
Variety and games 12,9 4.5 8.4 
Music and dance ne (OR) 0% 
Comedy 4 1.3 10.1 
Drama 24.9 4.9 20.1 
Recorded program (VCR/DVD) 4.5 0.0 4.! 
Other television programs ae] 0.0 2.1 


Notes: Data are collec 
Data are for all persons 2 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 502-0004. 
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oe 4.5 ped Ese use at ARs Bs Wigete et 


1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


percentage of households 


E-mail 85.6 Dee 93.3 94.7 bo bos pets ad 
Electronic banking 2209 Zi ae 36.6 44.4 51.0 56.6 
| Purchasing goods and services 10.9 19.0 2378 26.0 30.5 34.2 
Medical or health information 42.5 54.2 57.1 61.8 63.9 65.3 
Formal education/training Zoo 32.0 47.3 47.0 47.3 45.7 

Government information 36.4 44.] 47.1 B25 56.7 ci ea 

General browsing 78.1 84.7 90.1 O10 89.6 89.1 

Games 34.3 42.7 45.3 50.1 50.0 54.3 
Chat groups 25.4 26.2 27.4 28.0 aoe2 26.5 
Other Internet services 11.6 34.7 44.1 43.3 48.1 43.1 
“Obtaining and save music ; = 27s) 44.3 47.9 47.3 37.8 
Listening to the radio : 17.5 25%) 25.3 24.0 24.1 
| Finding sports related information a 4: 43.2 45.3 46.3 45.2 
Financial information ‘ a a 46.1 46.8 45.7 46.0 

Viewing the news - * 50.8 53.8 529 Spe) 
| Travel information/arrangements . o 54.6 56.3 ete 61.8 


Searching for a job x 3 80.5 B32 35.0 36.1 


| SSSSHSHsSsssassessceseatesssssassnanacssstacssssssescosssnnnnnzsssssenaanassssnancasssancanonsecanneneneeanenscosannn anaes saaeeanaaasannanconsecanonnsnaceencccnarenanceanennannaces Sr ce 


! Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0006. 
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Table 4.6 Households that regularly use the Internet from any location or use the 
ntennest 2 iP EOP se 


| "2001 2002 2003 
a a a a 
| thousands 
1 
All households 12,007 12,166 12,298 
Regular-use households, any location 7,228 7,497 7,895 
i Internet shoppers 3,976 4,500 4,881 
~ Window shoppers 1731 1,728 1,708 
Electronic commerce 2,244 DTTP: SAS 
Electronic hee ine 1,778 2,216 2,706 
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Table 4.7 Cable and other program distribution industries, financial and operating 
rari 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


millions of dollars 


Le ee ee ee eee __ 


Operating revenue 3,998.2 4,540.5 5,115.0 5,668.7 6,149.1 
Cable television 3,607.8 BolOllal 4,168.2 4,465.1 4,794.4 
Satellite and other wireless! television 390.4 679.4 946.8 1,203.6 LS54e7 
Operating expenses 3,686.4 4,228.1 4,671.1 4,980.7 5,131.3 
Cable television DESSNOPR I 3,238.4 3,478.4 3,667.0 3,683.8 
Satellite and other wireless! television 783.7 989.8 T9227 Pelens Ie447e5 
Salaries and other staff benefits 635.5 726.5 743.8 717.2 768.0 
Cable television 555.6 625.6 631.4 O12 656.9 
Satellite and other wireless! television 79.9 100.9 112.4 104.7 111.1 
Mi dueite oe oe ee ee ee eee dae en 
Subscribers to television programming services 9,457 9,644 9,782 9,932 
Cable television 7,848 7.625 Peet 7,607 
Satellite and other wireless! television 1,609 2,019 2,205 2,225 
Digital cable television services? 808 1,150 1,382 1,843 
Internet by cable PBiGeo 1 RASs DE MOS: 2,838 


Note North American Industry Glass AICS) 2002. 
_Paid services similar to cable services but provided with wireless technologies. Does not include free television. 
These subscribers are included in the count of subscribers to cable television programming services shown above. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 353-0003. 


fable 4.8 Private radio and conventional television, financial and operating statistics - 


LAA pea a 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


i 


millions of dollars 


en 


Private radio 
Operating revenue 1,030.2 1,076.7 1,110.4 1,207.3 1,247.0 


Advertising revenues TOO3k3 TOS lies 1,083.4 WP SO 1,214.0 
Operating expenses 863.6 904.4 937.2 980.0 1,024.0 
Salaries and benefits 446.3 468.0 485.4 509.8 535.q 
Profit before interest and taxes 166.7 172.3 173.2 227.3 223.1 


Private conventional television 


Operating revenue 1,887.2 1,910.9 1,900.9 2,102.8 ZA22 a 
Advertising revenues liee6229 1 SIO AO 193226 1,943.09 
Operating expenses 1,627.4 1,669.2 1,722;2 1,802.5 1,889.6 
Salaries and benefits 478.1 495.3 2 es 542.4 559.0 
Profit before interest and taxes 259.9 241.6 178.6 300.3 232.5 


Notes: : hoa metic an daar Cieew canon een (NAICS), 2002. 
Excludes television channels dedicated to sports, news or movies that are only available to those who subscribe to cable or satellite television; 
does not include channels largely financed by public funds or fund-raising activities. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 357-0001. 
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n Canada’s urban areas, construction is a 
feature of daily life as cities continue to grow 
and expand. Houses, office buildings, hospitals 
and schools make up the majority of this 
construction activity. 


The sounds of construction were particularly 
oud in 2004, when the value of all building 
dermits issued reached a record $55.6 billion— 
oughly 5.8% of Canada’s gross domestic 
product (GDP). The majority of building permits 


vere issued for residential construction. They 
eached their highest value since 1987. 
Building permits are an early indicator of 
yonstruction activity, since they measure 
onstruction intentions for the near future. 
suilding permits and housing starts are not 


Iways equal, however, because construction 


Phart 5.1 


> billions 

0; 

| Residential 
5 + 


B Non-residential! 


1994 1995 T996 1ye7 1998 


arce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026-0008. 
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Value of building permits, by type 


1999 


may start immediately or not at all after a 
permit is issued. 


Low mortgage rates, accelerated income 
growth, high consumer confidence, a secure 
job market and falling vacancy rates in 
Canada’s urban centres have all contributed to 
a large increase in the demand for new houses. 
This increase in demand, coupled with higher 
costs for materials and labour, has led to the 
rising value of permits issued and to rising 
prices for new homes across Canada. 


Multi-family homes on the upswing 


Most residential permits in 2004 were issued 
for single-family homes. However, permits for 
both single- and multi-family homes made 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
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strong gains. The number of multi-family 
homes, such as condos, apartment buildings 
and semi-detached homes, is growing at a 
much faster rate than single-family homes. 


Houses are also becoming larger. In 2001, 

the average home had 6.3 rooms, excluding 
bathrooms, hallways and rooms used for home 
business, which is up from 5.3 rooms in 1961. 
Interestingly, this trend toward larger homes has 
coincided with a drop in the average household 
size, from 3.9 people per house in 1961 to 

2.6 people in 2001. 


The record value for residential permits in 
2004 followed a decade of growth in residential 
housing across the country. Over the decade, 
the value of permits increased in all but 3 of 
25 census metropolitan areas. 


In 2004, Ontario authorized the most 
dwellings—a total of 89,000 permits valued at 
$13.9 billion. Toronto represented just under half 
of those permits—43,000 dwellings valued at 
$7.2 billion. The city is a magnet for immigrants 
and jobs, which stimulates demand for housing. 


Alberta, on the other hand, had the highest 
growth rate in the number of dwellings 


Chartg a . De popsrucdey 
Total units Housing starts 
- 7777*77-* Housing under construction 
oom LIOUSING Completions 
800,000 + a 
] ae 
600,000 — : 
b oh 
400,000 > 


200,000 


O LLILIP LPL Et PP PL I tt LY 


1948 1962 1976 1990 2004 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 027-0008. 
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Construction Bh GDP “a 


2004 


2000 


millions of 
constant $ 1997 | 
Residential building construction 14,583 21,37@ 
Non-residential building 
construction 10,465 10,904, 
Engineering, repair and other | 
28,244 


construction activities 


29,7 OS 


48,833 60, 0,527 


authorized from 1994 to 2004. The number | 
of residential building permits grew 116%, | 
from 18,000 in 1994 to just under 39,000 in 
2004. This growth was spurred largely by home 
building in Calgary and Edmonton and by the | 
oil and gas industry boom that has drawn more 
people to the province. 


Non-residential construction 
continues to be strong 


Commercial buildings, such as offices and hotels, 
have also been in high demand. In 2004, the 
value of commercial construction permits 
reached $10.1 billion, more than double their 
value in 1994. 


The demand for industrial and institutional 
building permits grew more slowly. The value 
of industrial permits grew 54% from 1994 to 
2004 to reach $3.5 billion, while institutional 
permits increased 83% to $5.1 billion. In 2004, 
however, institutional permits dropped 12% 
and industrial permits fell 4%. 


Permits for non-residential construction fell 
slightly in 2004 from a peak of $18.8 billion in 
2003. Ontario took in $8.7 billion for non- 
residential permits in 2004, the highest value O} 
all provinces. Alberta had the highest increase 
in the value of permits: From 1994 to 2004, 
their value grew 2.5 times to $2.5 billion. 


www. 


High demand for skilled workers in 
construction 


The construction industry relies on skilled 

tradespeople to wire buildings, lay brick and 

operate backhoes. After a slight decline in the 
1990s, construction employment grew at an 
annual rate of 4.5% from 2000 to 2004. From 
2003 to 2004 alone, the number of people 
employed rose by 45,000 to total 953,000. 


The construction sector is dominated by a 

| large number of small firms. Over half of all 
construction employment comes from 
businesses with 20 employees or fewer and 
one in three of all construction workers was 
self-employed in 2004. 


The number of jobs in the construction industry 
in Alberta has almost doubled in the past 

10 years, reaching 161,000 in 2004. Ontario 
still has the largest share of construction 
employment, and is home to over one-third 

jof Canada’s construction workers. 


The average hourly wage for construction 

|workers in 2004 was $19.53. While still slightly 
Chart 5.3 Employment in construction 
| industries, 2004 


Bc a 


Construction 
of buildings 
24% 


17% 
Heavy and civil 
engineering 
construction 


source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 
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below the $19.72 average wage for the goods- 
producing sector as a whole, construction wages 
have been increasing steadily, rising 18% since 
1997. The demand for labour in 2004 sent 

the construction unemployment rate down to 
8.6%—a 30-year low. The demand also meant 
that workers aged 55 to 69 were more likely 

to remain in the workplace than in the 1990s. 
However, this has not been at the expense of 
younger workers, as they are also being hired 
to rejuvenate the work force. 


Housing conditions improved considerably 

in Canada’s 27 largest urban areas during the 
late 1990s after deteriorating earlier in the 
decade. But despite this improvement, one out 
of every six households in metropolitan areas 
lived below one or more housing standards 

in 2001, and was considered to be in “core 
housing need.” 


Housing conditions are assessed using three 
standards: whether the dwelling needed major 
repairs; whether it had enough bedrooms for 
the size and composition of household members; 
and whether housing cost 30% or more of the 
total of the household’s before-tax income. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 
¢ Building Permits. Monthly. 64-001-XIE 


¢ Evolving Housing Conditions in Canada’s 
Census Metropolitan Areas. Occasional. 
89-613-MWE2004005 


SEEGERS rca 


e Useful Information for Construction. 
Irregular. 64FOO04 XIE 


Other 
¢ Canadian Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


¢ Institute for Research in Construction 


: 
/ 
& 
: 
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Spending up on home renovations and repair 


Television shows like Designer Guys, Holmes included plumbing fixtures, patios, fences, drive- 
on Homes and Décore ta vie help to inspire ways and heating or air conditioning systems. 


and guide Canadians through the world of 
: é Prince Edward Islanders were most likely to 
renovation, construction and repairs. Big box 
; = spruce up their homes: more than four of five 
home stores are popping up in our cities. ht | 
homeowners in this province made at least one | 
| 


Pig aes eae Ms 7 ae a change. On the other hand, Albertans had the 
build gazebos. So more and more Canadian 


homeowners are rising to the challenge of 
taking on renovations and repairs. 


lowest rate of home renovations and repairs, 
although two-thirds of the homes in this 
province were improved in some way. 

In 2002, about three out of four Canadian 
homeowners made renovations or repairs to 
their homes. We spent an average of $2,910 
renovating our homes, a figure that has been 
growing rapidly since 1998. Two-thirds of this 
spending went to hire contractors, while the 
rest was spent on construction materials. 


Homeowners in Newfoundland and Labrador 
were the most likely to take on do-it-yourself 
projects, whereas Ontario homeowners were | 
more likely to hire someone else to do the | 
work. Perhaps because of their tendency to hire © 
outside help, Ontarians ended up spending the 
highest annual average amount, $3,480, for 


Painting was the most common type of work, as renovations and repair. At the other end of the 
45% of homeowners painted either the inside spectrum, homeowners in Manitoba spent the 
or outside of their home. Other common repairs least, $2,130. 


nd repair expenditures 


$ billions | 
{Ome 
9 


8 
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1962 1968 1974 1980 1986 1992 1998 2004 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026-0009. 
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‘Making our buildi 
Even before Canada signed the Kyoto Protocol, 
the construction industry had been using 


innovative materials and practices to reduce 
environmental waste and greenhouse gases. 


In 1999, one in five construction companies 
used innovative materials. Some 15% used high 
performance concrete (concrete modified to 
be stronger, longer lasting or superior in some 
way), 13% used composite materials (such as 
fibre-reinforced plastic) and 10% used recycled 
plastic components. 


Also, 11% of construction companies had 
deconstruction and reuse systems, meaning 
they take old buildings apart rather than simply 
demolishing them, so that materials can be 
reused or recycled. 


Non-residential projects were more likely to 
incorporate innovative materials. Businesses in 
construction and related industries from New 


j 


Chart 5.5 


High cost 

Shortage of skilled workers 
Lack of client interest 

Lack of in-house expertise 
Restrictive codes and standards 
| Worker resistance to change 
Inability to retrain workers within required time 
| Risk of legal liability 
Nability to evaluate new products and equipment 
Resistance to change of affiliated businesses 


Lack of technical support from vendors 


Lack of technical support from consultants 


PA SOY OS 


Brunswick used these materials the most, and 
companies in Alberta the least. 


Of all businesses in these industries, 40% 
identified at least one obstacle to using new 
construction technologies. The most common 
obstacles were the high cost of the new 
practices, a shortage of workers skilled in the 
new techniques, and too few interested clients. 


To reduce the obstacles, the government has 
introduced incentives for energy-efficient 
materials and practices. The R-2000 program 
encourages new energy-efficient technologies 
and teaches builders how to use them. The 
Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
offers a refund on mortgage insurance for 
Canadians who buy or build energy-efficient 
homes. And the Residential Rehabilitation 
Assistance program helps low-income house- 
holds make energy-efficient renovations. 


Construction and related businesses’ obstacles to using new or improved 
| building products, systems and equipment 


yurce: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88FO0006X1B2001003. 
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Real estate has become a hot investment for 


many homeowners. The expanding housing 
market has led to a boom in new home 
construction. This trend is particularly evident 
in census metropolitan areas (CMAs), where 
the demand for housing has followed the flow 
of people from smaller towns and rural areas. 


One method for evaluating changes in the 
housing market is the New Housing Price Index 
(NHPI). This index measures changes in new 
housing prices by evaluating the prices set by 
contractors and adjusting for factors such as 
location, size and special features. 


The NHPI for Canada at the end of 2004 was 
125.8. This indicates that the relative price of 
new homes rose 26% since 1997, the base year 
for the index. The Ottawa-Gatineau area saw 
the largest rise, with an increase of 51% since 
1997. Calgary was second with a 40% increase. 


Another approach to evaluating changes in new 
housing prices is the Average Price method 
used by the Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. This method examines only the 
average price of new homes and does not 
include other factors. 


According to this method, three CMAs have 
eclipsed an average purchase price of $400,000 
for newly completed single-detached and 
semi-detached homes: Vancouver, Toronto and 
Victoria. Trois-Rivieres had the lowest average 
price of all CMAs, $118,846. The average price 
of new single-detached and semi-detached 
homes for all CMAs was $341,545. 


Although variations can occur between the 
NHPI and the Average Price method, both 
indicate a clear trend that prices for new | 
housing have been on the rise. 


Annual % change 


8 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 327-0005. 
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Growth slowing in i 


sovernment spending on public infrastructure 
jan be seen all around us—on our roads, our 
ridges, our subways and in our water systems. 
xpanding and repairing this infrastructure 
enefits individual Canadians by providing 
ervices such as cleaner water and more 
ccessible transportation, as well as the whole 
conomy, by lowering production costs and 
reating employment. 


he total stock of publicly owned infrastructure 
1 Canada has increased dramatically, rising 
om $9.3 billion in 1961 to $157.3 billion in 
002. However, the rate of growth in public 
ifrastructure has slowed in recent years, from 
1 average annual rate of 1.7% per capita 
uring the 1970s to 0.9% in the 1990s. 


esponsibility for publicly owned infrastructure 


as gradually shifted to municipal governments. 


) 1961, the federal government paid for 24% 
infrastructure costs, provincial governments 


hart 5.7 


frastructure investment 


contributed 45%, and municipal governments 
accounted for 31%. By 2002, however, the 
level of federal government investment had 
fallen to 7% and the provincial share was 
down to 41%, whereas the level of municipal 
investment had increased to 52%. 


In 2003, Ontario accounted for 46% of local 
infrastructure investment in Canada. British 
Columbia and Alberta had the largest expansion 
in infrastructure development over the past few 
years, as investment in infrastructure more than 
doubled in both provinces from 1988. 


Roads and highways comprise the largest slice 
of infrastructure assets for all levels of govern- 
ment, accounting for 53% of assets in 2000. 
An example of a recent major infrastructure 
project is the Border Infrastructure Fund, a 
$600 million project aimed at improving traffic 
congestion at the border crossings between 
Canada and the United States. 


Infrastructure investment, by level of government 


| billions 

D 

@ Federal 

Pf @ Provincial and territorial 
bh 0 Local 
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Table 5.1 Housing starts, by province 


1990 1991 1992 io 1994 199, 


ig Bil ep ee A ee ee Se 


‘See aaeareeaanecaeeoataaRaietete een aaS LE LAAN RE RR Ta Re ae 


number 
te ee ete ee ee ee ee ae 
Canada i 181,630 156,197 168,271 155,443 154,057 110,93 


Newfoundland and Labrador 3245 2,836 2 2A 2,405 2.243 1,74 
Prince Edward Island 762 553 644 645 669 42 
Nova Scotia 5,560 Bas 4,673 4,282 4,748 4,16 
New Brunswick 2,683 2,872 Byon 3,693 3,203 2,30 
Quebec 48,070 44,654 Copy yAs) 34,015 34,154 21,86 
Ontario 62,649 52,794 Dons Pe 45,140 46,645 35760 
Manitoba B27 1,950 Dey ai iO, 2,425 B97 1,96 
Saskatchewan 1,417 998 1,869 1,880 2,098 1,7¢ 
Alberta 27. 12,492 ikGyo73 TSrdS leo 13,90] 
British Columbia HAAG S1p87 40,621 42,807 39,408 27,08 


eR RE EN SEE ELE LEE OOO ET TTT TT TL AS 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 027-0009. 


Table 5.2 Value of building permits, by province and territory 
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1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 199 


a Ee SS SS 


millions of dollars 


Se ee ee ee ae 


Canada 32,265.5 28,474.2 IAT BIL. 25,586.3 27,636.7 24,589. 
Newfoundland and Labrador 312.6 DSA) 242.5 255.4 2627 201 

Prince Edward Island 15325 vat 13.29) T1235 15237 95 
Nova Scotia Isso 634.5 604.9 594.9 669.2 619 
New Brunswick 493.7 415.3 453.7 427.4 440.5 487 | 
Quebec 7,144.8 6,245.3 Bye OFZ Gy ol: Oo Gee) 4,947) 
Ontario 14,064.2 POO Ss/ ORO C229 8,774.7 10,001.3 9,192 

Manitoba Fis ssi lon ial 541.2 528.6 685.3 52a 

Saskatchewan 460.1 SLITS 52301 326.8 32S 478 
Alberta 3,016.8 DROBO aS SF OS.6 De Noms, 2,740.5 2,506 
British Columbia 4,983.0 Dalila 6205.9 (6) 3 ON! (OyBIES, 5,401. 
Yukon 56.5 eel, Wee 42.2 ByiL AG 74} 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 60.7 B12 one 45.7 84.9 59 
Northwest Territories 


Nunavut 


_soeseeseteeaaeeeace tana nent RE RSS RES ca 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026-0003. 
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1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


2004 


number 

124,713 147,040 137,439 149,968 151,653 162,733 205,034 218,426 233,431 
2,034 1,696 1,450 1371 1,459 1,788 2,419 2,692 2,870 
554 470 524 616 710 675 Tas 814 O19 
4,059 3,813 Selly 4,250 4,432 4,092 4,970 5,096 ANT AZ 
D P22. 2/7 O02 2,447 TIES: 3,079 3,462 3,862 4,489 3,947 
S220 25,896 23138 25/742 24,695 DAIL LOXS 42,452 50,289 58,448 
43,062 54,072 53,030 O7235 A ||, oval 3), Roy BoP O97 85,180 85,114 
2,318 2G le DNS) 5) all 3s. 2,560 DIGS 3,617 4,206 4,440 
2,438 2S ASW DI I65 3,089 PE IS) Pa axen| BINS S: Spe 3,781 
16,665 2B 67 1 A NI 25,447 26,266 DOA 38,754 SOM al 36,270 
27,641 295i TES S187 16,309 14,418 W752 34 PlpRO25 26,174 325925 
1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 

millions of dollars 
26,155.4 30,838.2 33,340.8 35,736.1 36,950.1 40,856.1 47,262.1 50,772.0 55,578.6 
224.1 21326 DSpheal 296.8 PSD AG) 298.3 BOs 421.0 SON 
Naat 110.0 WANG. 140.9 98.8 Dwg, 146.2 178.1 223.8 
689.0 63077, 637.1 907.2 878.5 699.9 877.3 1,014.1 il 58 
441.1 459.0 481.0 481.2 484.6 Sekt 663.8 696.3 TD ie8 
4,938.0 lo diez By tehe yf 274! Sy JOSS OP27220 Ppoif lil 8,628.4 10,090.9 11,629.6 
7 -O 12,888.7 ISA83:928 WOH 3205 PSM eES: t9069.3 222 BNA 23) 23.552 23, 90553 
SIDS 689.6 WAGE gs 879.4 653-9 U3}S) 2 888.9 1,065.0 11504 
543.0 626.8 672.9 PINS 609.0 70333 708.6 77226 TIAOAG, 
OOo. | 4,446.3 Sol 4,801.9 5,296.4 Sys nthe 6,846.5 6,667.2 Tp OATES 
6,053.1 DROS 4,739.6 4,695.5 4,492.0 4,954.8 5,659.4 6,394.2 TPO SG 
Siar 49.6 BORg: 48.8 Sooo 49.8 Slee! 52.6 Mss} 
46.6 46.9 80.2 90.6 ¥ =a a A ie 
DAO) 76.0 OG 86.2 TO5.3 
47.2 30.4 55.4 98.6 28.1 
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All census metropolitan areas 

St. John’s 

Halifax 

Saint John 

Saguenay 

Québec 

Sherbrooke 

Trois-Rivieres 

Montréal 

Ottawa-Gatineau 
Quebec part 
Ontario part 

Kingston 

Oshawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

St. Catharines—Niagara 

Kitchener 

London 

Windsor 

Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 

Thunder Bay 

Winnipeg 

Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Abbotsford 

Vancouver 


Victoria 


RS 
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UA 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 026- 
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2000 2001 2002 2004 | 
millions of current dollars, not seasonally adjusted : 
15,947.8 17,429.2 19,111.4 19,752.9 20,835.3 _ 
197.7 161.2 155.4 168.0 181.7 | 
245.3 250.3 179.0 234.6 332.6 | 
roms 85.5 57.2 70.6 92.8 | 
153.8 109.3 119.0 136.0 94.7 | 
449.1 400.4 506.2 495.5 522.5 | 
87.7 101.9 132.5 132.1 121.5 | 
76.8 75.0 109.0 168.9 142.24 
2,466.2 D217 3,052.7 2,834.3 2,836.8 | 
980.2 1,559.0 1,536.8 1,505.7 1,298.0) 
1 eA 215.3 170.1 226.4 180.7. 
866.9 1,343.7 1,366.7 1,279.3 1,117.3 
z, 53.6 120.4 164.0 139.1 
253.3 27n D627 413.0 475.0, 
4,729.4 4,703.8 4,748.9 5,064.6 6,159.6 
369.1 570.9 689.9 750.7 842.0) 
203.5 360.1 403.3 408.6 365.2) 
320.3 507.5 689.8 586.0 540.3 
277.8 378.3 545.4 654.0 576.2. 
347.4 259.4 392.1 440.7 339.5 
68.8 80.6 174.0 (7 r0 94.9 
85.2 94.5 172.8 148.9 118.8) 
504.7 463.0 418.3 559.3 642.5! 
225.4 194.0 179.2 234.1 2374 
285.7 272.0 269.6 230.6 216.6 
1,113.6 1,195.8 1,216.0 1,246.2 1,355.0) 
683.2 TIA 933.8 903.1 1,007 
57.8 152.8 104.2 78.2, 
1,520.7 1,450.7 1,646.4 1,641.6 1,653.2 
230.3 228.4 248.2 286.7 381.5 
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Table 5.4 pepe expenditures for eet ie sector 
2001 2002 2003 2004! 20052 
Actual Preliminary Intentions 
actual 


a eee ee eee 


millions of dollars 


Canada ; 117,496.06 126,034.1 136,763.6 150,501.8 158,843.3 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting V7 1886 17766 1,471.0 1,416.1 1,466.2 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 24,437.9 20,687.4 24,588.2 27 458.1 30,910.3 
Utilities 6,156.0 7 25220 8,534.4 DS S0.8 10,610.9 
Construction 368.7 407.8 444.1 480.4 498.1 
Manufacturing 3,558.0 3,266.9 2,870.6 2,304.1 DF 2309 
Wholesale trade 655.9 691.3 983.4 1 OS1z0 106695 
Retail trade J D3? 566 2,340.4 2,894.4 2,700.6 2,792.0 
Transportation and warehousing 4,307.8 4,205.6 3,543.1 3,547.8 4,056.9 
Information and cultural industries 3 1995 3,009.5 Lyon 222 en 2 Oks 7 
Finance and insurance ; TO SRO Sys AG: 580.0 SESE, 648.5 
Real estate and rental and leasing 2,672.5 265 7%4 2671384 3,099.8 3,437.8 
Professional, scientific and technical services 466.8 451.6 332.9 B20 D657 
Management of companies and enterprises 26.0 60.8 25.1 3 el 12.4 
Administrative and support, waste management 

and remediation services 2243 155.9 205.2 172.8 197.5 
Educational services Sy (Oe 4,206.5 4,358.4 4,630.6 4,248.6 
Health care and social assistance 2, 3612 2,940.2 ase tee 3,161.9 3,330.1 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 525.9 451.4 Duos 657.1 702.4 
Accommodation and food services 641.0 1,014.9 1,099.1 1,029.6 Ones 
Housing 46,563.7 D507 4 61,607.5 FAD A O)ES) LOPS D350 
Public administration 12723129 1137 956.8 137978 .2 i5757.650 773.3 ilies 


Other services (excluding public administration) 420.3 360.2 402.0 489.6 501.3 


SSSA RE PS AS SSeS 
Note: North Amietican Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
1. Data reflect the preliminary actuals for capital expenditures for 2004. 
2. Data reflect the intentions for capital expenditures for 2005. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tabie 029-0005. 
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Table 5.5 Labour force employe 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
a le rT 
thousands of persons 


soupeonsenaeernesenaeeaaama eae eate ERROR ARERR ERR 


eae het SMART a il 
Canada 810.1 824.3 865.2 906.0 951.7 1,019.5 
Newfoundland and Labrador 10.9 10.5 9.3 9.5 At heya 12 
Prince Edward Island 3.6 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.1 4.7 
Nova Scotia 23.8 24.6 24.0 24.5 28.2 27a! 
New Brunswick 19.0 18.7 (9:7 19.2 19.4 18.6 
Quebec 140.2 137.6 153.4 162.9 164.5 179.2) 
Ontario BIO 336.3 344.5 369.1 367.6 394.6 
Manitoba 26.3 O70 26.0 26.9 27,7 28.2 
Saskatchewan a2 23.1 24.8 23.3 24.0 26.3 
Alberta 126.4 ica he: 141.4 146.6 160.5 159.7 
British Columbia Whee 110.7 118.1 119.8 144.0 168.C 


Note: Annual data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
| 


Table 5.6 Production of building materials 


Sea 


2000 2001 2002 2003 200: 


lela rc iN I pA Ee LE Ba 2 5 nee ee I A Ee RRS Oe 
thousands of cubic metres 


nnn nee LLEESESESEEEREEEG | 
Dry sawn lumber 76,7 007 Pa, Os oad Vacs U ews 79 SN 84,589.) 


A De ee ee a 


thousands of bundles { 


Dan) Sad et ON Nah ES LA mm lc lA RM SEGRE Ft ae NY kB oe 

Asphalt shingles, all sizes 40,367.0 38,598.0 ASS Ono 39,747.0 40,285. 

TG 
thousands of metric tonnes 


{ 


Fr pe nn Ae rt he eG Pe A ee MA ak eh ST tS ide eee et A 
Cement Rear O 12579300 13,081.0 13,418.0 14,1794 
Steel pipe and tubing 2,640.2 2,464.6 270s 2431-6 2? 837% 


Note: Data are based on the Standard Classification of Goods. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 303-0001, 303-0003, 303-0006, 303-0009, 303-0046, 303-0052, 303-0060. 
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[he Canadian school system, once no more 
han a collection of small, generally one-room 
schools, has become much more complex. 
deading into the new millennium, Canada had 
ome 16,000 elementary and secondary schools 
and nearly 300 colleges and universities. 


Jur school system includes both public and 
jrivate schools that are essentially under 
rovincial jurisdiction. In the 1999/2000 school 
fear, public school enrolment accounted for 
13% of the total enrolment, compared with 6% 
or private schools. 


lementary and secondary school enrolment 
emained fairly stable during the last decade. In 
999/2000, just over 5,442,000 young people 
ittended an elementary or secondary school. 


ull-time enrolment in postsecondary institutions 
las increased, especially at the university 


level. In 2003/04, enrolment in Canadian 
universities rose to 990,400, the highest level 
ever. University enrolment was up 20% from 
1997/98, with nearly three out of four students 
registered full time. For part-time enrolment, 
the increase was 2%. 


Schools answering many needs 


With thousands of immigrants arriving in 
Canada every year, our schools are noted for 
the cultural diversity of their students. Toronto 
and Vancouver are the two census metropolitan 
areas that stand out for their diversity. The 2001 
Census found that more than 25% of the school- 
age residents in these cities were immigrants, 
more than 40% belonged to a visible minority, 
and nearly 20% spoke a language other than 
English or French at home. 


[Thousands 
(OO + 

Males 

@ Females 
00 F 


EAs 


1993/94 1995/96 1997/98 


yurce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0013. 


1999/2000 2001/02 2003/04 


aa 
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Today, most schools take into account the 
special needs of students, which was not the 
case 50 years ago. Most students with special 
needs learn in ordinary classes but also receive 
part of their education in special classes. Others 
attend specialized schools, such as schools for 
the visually or hearing impaired. 


A number of schools throughout Canada prov- 
ide second-language courses and programs. In 
1999/2000, just over half of elementary and 
secondary students were registered in second- 
language learning programs. Also, the provinces 
and territories have an education system for 
French or English linguistic minority students, 
who in 1998/99 accounted for about 5% of the 
total student population. 


Denominational schools, most of which are 
Catholic, exist in several provinces. While some 
provinces are abandoning the denominational 
system, others are addressing the requests of 
various religious groups that want to establish 
new denominational schools in their province. 


There are also Canadian Forces schools and 
schools for Aboriginal Students under federal 


Chart 6.2 Population 15 years and over, by 


hee Beater: perutates or ip aiploms 


Millions 
6 ir 1991 
5 @ 2001 


High Trades College Bachelor's 
school and 
graduation higher 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 
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Boel SUBD tan uy ale Wile attainment 


2005 


Males Female: 
% 
Less than Grade 9 29.6 14.! 
High school graduate 73.0 59a 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma! 76.8 68.) 
Bachelor’s degree 


79.0 74.3 


1. fachides trades certificate. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0004. 


jurisdiction. Approximately 1% of Canadian 
students attend such schools. 


A more educated population 


Fifty years ago, just over half the Canadian 
population had less than a grade nine education. 
By 2000/01, nearly 77% of young people had - 
obtained a high school diploma and, in March 
2002, approximately 62% of those aged 18 to 
24 had gone on to postsecondary education. 


From 1991 to 2001, the number of students who 
obtained a postsecondary degree or diploma 
increased substantially. The proportion of 
persons aged 25 and over with a university 
degree increased from 15% to 20%. The 
percentage of college graduates grew from 12% 
to 16%, whereas the proportion of trade schoo: 
graduates remained stable at 12%. 


A growing number of women pursued university 
education from 1991 to 2001. In 2001, young 
women aged 25 to 34 were in the majority, 

not only at the bachelor’s level but also at the | 
master’s level: 56% of persons holding a bach-| 
elor’s degree were women, as were 52% of 
those holding a master’s. At the doctoral level, | 
however, men still outnumbered women. | 


Immigrants who arrived during the 1990s 
helped to lift the education level in Canada. 
In 2001, some 41% of new immigrants had a 
university education, 13% a college diploma 
and 8% a trade school certificate. 


www.statcan.ca 
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Teachers are one of the largest occupational and $23,159 at the university level. These costs 
groups in Canada. In the lower grades, most represented respective increases of 2%, 11% 
teachers are women. At the postsecondary and 13% compared with the previous year. 
level, most teachers are men, although the Undergraduate tuition fees have almost tripled 


percentage of women teaching increased in the since the early 1990s. In 2004/05, university 
1990s. Teachers are a group that has been aging tuition fees averaged $4,172, compared with 


faster than some other professions. $1,464 in 1990/91. 
Parents play a major role in financing their 
How is education financed childrens’ education. In 2002, half of all 
students under 19 had an average of $8,600 set 
The largest source of funding for education is aside for them for postsecondary education. 


the public purse. Public and private spending 
on education stood at $68.6 billion in 2001/02, 
a 6% increase from 1998/99. 


Most expenditure on education takes place Selected sources 


at the elementary and secondary levels. In 
2001/02, elementary and secondary expenses : 
accounted for about 60% of all education | © Ata Crossroads: First Results for the 18-20 
spending, and postsecondary expenses year-old Cohort of the Youth in Transition 
accounted for about 40%. : Survey. Occasional. 81-591-XIE 


Statistics Canada 


¢ Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education 


The higher the level of education, the higher at 
Statistics: Research Papers. Occasional. 


the cost per student and the greater the increase 


in these costs. In 1999/2000, the average cost espe WP 
per student was $7,758 at the elementary- | © Education in Canada: Major Field of Study, 
secondary level, $13,290 at the college level 2001 Census. Every 5 years. 97F0018XIE 
¢ Education Indicators in Canada. Occasional. 
Chart 6.3 Undergraduate tuition fees, | 81-582-XIE 
average 


¢ Education Matters: Insights on Education, 
Learning and Training in Canada. Bi-monthly. 


Canada 1990/91 / 81-004-XIE 
NLL. 4 
PEL & @ 2004/05 * Teacher Education in a Knowledge-based 
a : Economy: Centering a Critical Conversion. 
by & 
N.S. | Occasional. 81-592-XIE 
N.B. ff 
Que. § Other 
Ont. 5 e Human Resources and Social Development 
Man. { 4 4 
ey. ¢ Industry Canada 
Alta. * Organization for Economic Co-operation and 


Development 


ao J 


0 2,000 4,000 6,000 8,000 
$ 


source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 
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Connected schools 


With the information and communications 
technology (ICT) industry growing since the 
end of the 1990s, schools have been equipped 
with the infrastructure needed to integrate ICT 
into teaching. In 2003/04, most elementary 
and secondary schools were connected to the 
Internet. They generally had one computer for 
every five students. There were fewer students 
per computer in small schools compared 

with large schools, and in secondary schools 
compared with elementary schools. 


A number of software applications have become 
generally available throughout most schools. 
In 2003/04, 78% of school principals reported 
that word processing software was the applica- 
tion most often incorporated into classroom 
teaching practices. 


Nearly 61% of principals reported providing 
their students with frequent access to computers 
connected to the Internet during school times 
outside the hours of instruction (that is, at 


lunchtime or during breaks). Some 42% of 
schools often made computers available to 
students before or after school. 


The availability of computers does not neces- 
sarily mean that students and teachers use them 
effectively or that the computer equipment is 
of good quality. In 2003/04, three out of four 
principals reported that most teachers had the 
technical skills needed to use ICT in adminis- 
trative tasks such as preparing marks. However, 
slightly less than half felt that most of their 
teachers had the qualifications to engage students 
in using ICT effectively. Many principals 
reported that ensuring that computers and 
peripherals are up to date was a challenge. 


Today, students can receive instruction online 
as an alternative to traditional learning, which 
was almost inconceivable a decade ago. In 
2003/04, more than one-third of secondary 
schools had students taking online courses, 
compared with only 3% of elementary schools. 


Student-to-computer ratio (median), 2003/04 


N.L. 
HabL 
NS: 
N.B. 


= 


0) ] 2 3 


Students per computer 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595-MIE2004017. 
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Fitteen-year-old Canadians are among the best 
in the world in mathematics, reading, science 
and problem-solving, according to the Pro- 
gramme for International Student Assessment, 
a survey conducted every three years by the 
member countries of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD). 


: 


Among the 41 countries that participated in 
the 2003 survey, only Finland and Hong Kong 
(China) scored better in mathematics than 
Canada. As well, only the students of Finland 
scored better than Canadian students in 
reading. Canadian students were outperformed 
by only four countries in science and problem- 
solving. 


Student self-confidence and anxiety levels 

Berens math are strongly associated with 
their performance. Students who have great 
confidence regarding math tend to perform 


: 
Chart 6.5 


Estimated average score 


540 - 


Combined mathematics 


Reading 


ource: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-590-XIE2004001. 
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International performance of Canada’s youth, by domain 


much better than less confident students. 


Family background can also be associated with 
math results. Students whose parents possessed 
a university degree tended to outperform those 
whose parents had high school education or 
less. Students from families with higher socio- 
economic status or from schools attended by 
students with higher socio-economic status 
tended to obtain better results. 


Unlike Canada’s 15-year-olds, adults obtained 
poor results in reading, math and problem 
solving. According to the 2003 International 
Adult Literacy and Skills Survey, 48% of the 
Canadian adult population—12 million 
Canadians—did not attain the level 3 in 
reading comprehension, which is seen as the 
minimum competence level for responding to 
the demands of an information-based society. 
The proportion of adults with numeracy scores 
below 3 was even more pronounced. 


@ Canada 


OECD average 


Science 


Problem solving 


81 


For many young people, the transition from 
school to the work force is no longer just a 
simple, direct passage to a full-time job. 


Some students take the traditional route to 
postsecondary education right away. Others 
postpone their education for a year or so. 
Others drop out, often without attaining the 
skills and knowledge to compete effectively in 
the labour market. 


In 1999, 12% of all 20-year-olds dropped 

out of high school. However, two years later 
the rate dropped to 11% as some of these 
young people had resumed their secondary 
studies, while 16% had pursued postsecondary 
education without obtaining a high school 
diploma. At age 22, 76% of young people had 
pursued postsecondary education and 35% 
had obtained a diploma. Approximately 11% 
had left their postsecondary studies without 
obtaining their degree. 


era direct path 


However, dropping out does not necessarily 
mean the end of studies. More than one 

in three youths who had halted their 
postsecondary studies by age 20 had gone back 
to school within two years. 


Certain financial factors appeared to be related 
to a young person’s individual decision to 
postpone postsecondary enrolment. Receiving 
scholarships and grants was associated with 
following the traditional pathway. Other 
significant predictors of non-enrolment in 
postsecondary institutions were being male, 
having dependents, having parents with lower 
levels of education, or having a low grade 
average in high school. 


Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia had the highest rates 
of non-goers (approximately 30%) whereas 
Quebec had the lowest rate, 6%. 


Chart 6.6 Unemployment rate, by educational attainment, 2004 


Total, all education levels 


0 to 8 years 


Some high school 


High school graduate 


Some postsecondary 


Postsecondary certificate or diploma 
University degree 
Bachelor's degree 


Above bachelor's degree 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0004. 
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\fter remaining stable during the 1990s, the 
Jarticipation rate of adults in formal training 
ictivities has increased substantially throughout 
canada. In 2002, 35% of workers aged 25 to 

4 had taken formal job-related training, com- 
vared with 29% in 1997. However, the average 
iumber of hours that participants devoted 
‘nnually to formal training did not change 
nuch: in five years, the average number of 
iours decreased from 156 to 150. 


1 2002, as in the past, young workers and 
10re-educated workers participated the most 

1 formal training. On the other hand, workers 
ged 55 to 64 registered the largest increase: 
3% of them took formal job-related training in 
002, compared with 15% in 1997. 


in employer's support can help overcome 
iany obstacles to training, such as cost, opera- 
onal requirements and family responsibilities. 


‘hart 6.7 


, 


Consulted books/manuals/other documents 


aught themselves by trying different methods 


Used the Internet or computer software 


Sought advice from someone 


Observed someone perform a task 


The employer's role in staff training has 
changed in recent years. In 2002, a larger 
proportion of workers undertook training on 
their own initiative and at their own expense, 
compared with 1997. 


Job-related training is not restricted to formal 
training. By 2002, self-directed learning had 
become almost as common as formal training. 


In 2002, even though all types of self-directed 
learning were popular with participants, nearly 
80% said they had consulted documents and 
had tried different work methods as ways to 
learn on their own. The proportion of partici- 
pants who reported using the Internet or com- 
puter software was 58%. Those who reported 
other methods of self-directed learning, such 
as observing someone performing a task or 
seeking advice from someone, had participation 
rates of 49% and 56%, respectively. 


Participation in self-directed learning, by type, 2002 


arce: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595-MIE2004015. 
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Table 6.1 oe has revenue isles isolgebbias ors 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 199 
thousands of dollars 
Revenue 27,526,324 30,092,426 31,779,197 31,603,451 32,064,138 32,224,96 
Own-source revenue 9,862,220 10,679)675.18), 383,409) 11,779,777" 1s Wa a96 11,359; 58 
Property and related taxes 8,849,349 9,522,371 10,226,228 10,615,606 10,126,998 10,180,70 
Real property taxes 7PAGSIO § 8,2847293 (8,020,375) 9,504,047 8,862,895 8,913,43 
Grants in lieu of taxes 159,863 160,857 164,648 164,130 150,483 145,98 
Federal government 46,463 47,083 45,748 41,180 40,222 40,87 
Federal government business 
enterprises De BYSy, 2,465 DIES Worl 1,900 1,81 
Provincial and territorial 
governments 89,670 96,921 101,502 OO 377 101,001 96,65 
Provincial and territorial 
government business enterprises 19,243 12,061 112 YASH 9,103 Spy ys 5, u@ 
Local governments 0 0 0 318 362 38 
Local government business 
enterprises 2,096 DSM 2,022 QUA aL 1,266 1,15 
Business taxes 828,274 899,629 956,25 1 958,475 976,084 = 1,006,02 
Miscellaneous property and related 
taxes 149,702 AE SS 184,956 188,954 N37 56 115,26 
Other taxes 623 Dao Da) Bs) 596 566 93 
Sales of goods and services 926,269 1,068,082 1,083,530 1,094,451 1,107,931 1,094,8C 
Intergovernment 394,981 471,056 467,215 450,263 AD Gro 2 409, 8€ 
General 531,288 597,026 616,315 644,188 681,359 684,91 
Rentals 47,608 Ape 49,015 49,479 54,413 40,36 
Other sales of goods and services 483,680 549,504 567,300 594,709 626,946 644,60 
Investment income GN SSS, 695756 DAR 49,400 Saale 61,6; 
Other interest income yp lhhH4 5475 5,261 By IAN 5,161 4,8( 
Other investment income 66,867 64,281 48,972 43,689 49,974 56,33 
Other revenue from own sources 13,980 Wee Mies 77805 19,724 21,766 21,4¢ 
Specific-purpose transfers from other 
government subsectors 17,664,104 19,412,751 20,395,788) 19,823,674 20,751,742 420,865) 
Federal government Tee SS 96,315 76,242 89,919 98,538 132, 
Provincial and territorial 
governments 17,443,875 19,136,092 20,165,582 19,584,064 20,502,833 20,585,44 
Education transfers 16,802,588 18,429,479 19,440,044 18,856,849 19,761,317 19,860,6:! 
Debt charges (interest) 641,287 706,613 [2S 3.0 TPT ONS: FA) lO 724,2 
Local governments 147,656 180,344 153,964 149,691 ToOr3 74 147, 8) 
Expenditures 27,176,321 30,059,863 31,666,395 31,215,122 32,133,862 31,738,4) 
Education 26,392)317 29,232,730 30,787,056 30,283,658. 31,112,930 30,642)— 
Debt charges 784,004 OO aA 8797539 931,464 1,020,932 ~4,095— 
Interest 783,746 826,903 879,140 931,302 1,020;779 109578 
Other debt charges 258 230 199 162 158 2 
Surplus (+) / deficit (-) +350,003 +32,563 +112,802 +388,329 -69,724 +486,5 


“Seo eten eens tacenenenen ames cn natea nent Ra a RR Rae 
Note: Data not available for New Brunswick, Yukon and 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0009. 
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1996 


31,899,333 
11,640,998 
10,433,594 
9,152,598 
| 148,583 

39,173 


1,843 
100,548 


pe ae 
407 


1,309 
1,015,806 


116,607 
619 
1,130,374 

Fe 395,245 
| 735,129 
41,443 

| 693,686 
f 53,049 
} 4,857 
f 48,192 
23,362 


20,258,335 
92,000 


0,015,657 
119,253,989 
# 761,668 
f 150,678 
81,754,347 
30,687,738 
1 1,066,609 
1,066,523 
| 86 
 +144,986 


1997 


32,042,472 
12,157,134 
10,926,304 
9,617,759 
152,255 
44,341 


1;aG2 
99;793 


4,054 
457 


1,648 
1,047,918 


108,372 
651 
1,157,659 
382,141 
775,518 
43,403 
7305115 
46,592 
5,270 
41,322 
25,927 


19,885,338 
81,580 


19,650,260 
18,960,162 
690,098 
153,498 
32,212,258 
31,169,335 
1,042,923 
1,042,534 
389 


-169,786 


1998 


35,590,628 
9,186,870 
7,801,048 
7,602,321 

96,439 
40,772 


2,330 
48,405 


3,148 
484 


1,300 
26,780 


75,508 
399 
1,304,790 
457,962 
846,828 
49,226 
7X7 907 
54,598 
4,641 
49,957 
23,039 


26,403,758 
82,258 


26,161,478 
25,637,572 
523,906 
160,022 
32,091,168 
31,309,610 
781,558 
781,414 
144 


+3,499,460 


2001 


1999 2000 
thousands of dollars 

32,933,191 34,049,949 35,230,651 
9,593,045 9,696,626 D385 322 
8,009,046 7,999,391 8,105,789 
7,814,361 7,803,833 LV, 907,445 
89,993 90,908 84,244 
36,637 36,802 32,480 
BE AVING: 1,447 876 
46,928 47,941 44 850 
3,026 3,367 ey Aoks) 
483 469 510 
803 882 1,770 
28,381 29,054 Sit, BAS 
Orn 75,596 o2,977, 
650 708 723 
1,492,498 WV, DSO) 727 1,644,381 
483,870 547,924 519,393 
1,008,628 1,042,803 1,124,988 
56,075 58,919 66,368 
951,953 983,884 1,058,620 
65,691 78,818 74,635 
5,892 5,574 6,324 
59,799 73, LAA. 68,311 
Dey A (XO) 26,982 257 94 
23,340,146 24,353,323 25,379,329 
TOROS 84,721 897923 
23 068695" 24, 103-915. 025. 1205176 
22,686,501 23,723,258) 24,701 947 
400,194 380,657 418,229 
160,476 164,687 169,230 
32,700,627 34,142,482 35,368,073 
31,955,580 33,416,048 34,624,407 
745,047 726,434 743,666 
TP OVeOA 721,368 734,845 
7,943 5,066 8,821 
-137,422 
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-92,533 


segeiuganttonteanaiaeeaennrtenescarerreccapeemsenesneecsstoseaeteonae 


2002 


36,254,769 
10,000,645 
8,226,500 
8,024,751 
85,950 
33,120 


887 
45,741 


3,050 
525 


1,842 
iM a tey/ 


84,242 
733 
1,670,006 
515,674 
1,154,332 
68,152 
1,086,180 
77,048 
6,412 
70,636 
26,358 


26,254,124 
83,637 


26,000,310 
25,569,099 
431,211 
170,177 
36,934,160 
36,208,081 
726,079 
716,914 
9,165 
-679,391 


2003 


37,293,573 
10,419,449 
8,555,070 
8,344,175 
89,847 
34,728 


916 


47,709 


3,98! 
554 


1,999 
33,472 


87,576 
Phe 
1,755,099 
544,408 
1,210,691 
IW O2 

1, 39,339 
80,887 
6,801 
74,086 
ZHONG 


26,874,124 
86,031 


26,614,674 
26,159,445 
455,229 
173,419 
38,191,464 
37,412,460 
779,004 
769,356 
9,648 
-897,891 


2004 


39,108,325 
10,857,642 
8,897,855 
8,677,350 
93,943 
36,421 


946 
49,774 


PNA I Be 
584 


2,085 
35,503 


91,059 
824 
1,845,029 
574,838 
1,270,194 
74,728 
1,195,463 
84,992 
7,214 
77718 
28,942 


28,250,683 
89,380 


27,983,265 
27,502,623 
480,642 
178,038 
39,974,012 
39,211,001 
763,011 
752,855 
10,156 
-865,687 
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Table 6.2 School board revenue and expenditures, by province and territory 


2004 
Canada Newfoundland Prince 
and Labrador Edward 
Island 
thousands of dollars 
Revenue 39,108,325 744,903 17352 72 
Own-source revenue 10,857,642 6,834 898 
Property and related taxes 8,897,855 
Other taxes 824 , } 
Sales of goods and services 1,845,029 6,081 796 
Intergovernment 574,838 : ‘ 
General 1,270,191 6,081 796 
Rentals 74,728 764 442 
Other sales of goods and services 1,195,463 Bis 354 
Investment income 84,992 201 53 
Other interest income 7,214 . ' 
Other investment income 77,778 201 53 
Other revenue from own sources 28,942 oie 49 
Specific-purpose transfers from other government 
subsectors 28,250,683 738,069 177,374 
Federal government 89,380 5,005 55 
Provincial and territorial governments 27,983,265 733,064 177,319 
Education transfers 27,502,623 733,064 1273 1s 
Debt charges (interest) ' 480,642 
Local governments 178,038 | 
Expenditures 39,974,012 754,166 179,030 
Education 39,211,001 We Se 179,038 
Debt charges 763,011 244 
Interest 752,855 Does 
Other debt charges 10,156 a 
-758 


Surplus (+) / deficit (-) -865,687 -9,263 


_pss ee Re 
Note: Data not available for New Brunswick, Yukon and Nunavut. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0009. 
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SS 


200 


a ee eee 


Manitoba Saskatchewan 


Nova 
Scotia 


Quebec 


Ontario 


thousands of dollars 


Alberta 


British 
Columbia 


Northwest 
Territories 


es ee Coa oo ee ee ee ee ee 


925,751 
27,425 


25,292 
poi. 
15,315 
1,075 
14,240 
1,280 
1,280 
853 


898,326 


731,597 
731,597 
0 
166,729 
1931,524 
1930,958 
566 


-394,771 


ESSE ESSE RES ce ace 


9,176,522 
2,194,991 
1,208,861 


986,130 
397,086 
589,044 


589,044 


6,981,531 
12,729 
6,961,967 
6,559,635 
402,332 
6,835 
9,571,293 
9,185,577 
385,716 
376,145 
9,571 
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16,065,880 
6,613,782 
62399,157 


393/393 
46,587 
306,766 
42,583 
264,183 
9,130 


91430 
12,142 


9,452,098 

55,484 
9,396,614 
9,396,614 


16,469,101 
16;196,173 
22,920 
272,928 


-403,221 


1,530,136 
562,158 
514,162 


45,123 
8,429 
36,694 
DyeD 
33,489 
2,449 


2,449 
424 


967,978 
VN ge Wi 
965,241 
936,694 
28,547 


1,489,600 
1,449,630 
39,970 
39,970 


+40,536 


1,442,997 
789,383 
735,428 

824 
39,162 
19,591 
19,571 

2343 
17,358 
13,325 
7,214 
6,111 
644 


653,614 


653,614 
648,585 
D029 


1,397,431 
1,392,009 
5,422 
5,422 


+45,566 


4,632,108 
436,187 
191,581 


208,288 
TAs Woes 
135,156 
14,572 
120,584 
311350 


345350 
4,968 


4,195,921 
113 
4,191,355 
4,146,621 
44,734 
4,453 
4,733,341 
4,675,176 
58,165 
58,165 


21017233 


4,368,235 
215,730 


17971 
19,847 
159,664 
9,501 
150,163 
26,983 


26,983 
9,236 


4,152,505 
12d 
4,140,384 
4,140,384 
0) 


4,405,981 
4,405,981 
0 
0 


-37,746 


ey PAO 

det 36 
32,110 
32,110 


a1 
42,545 
42,545 


+976 
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Locale 6.3 University and picdulci chose revenue — eis 


LLL ER AA aE RE SA: 


1990 1991 hove 1993 1994 1995 1996 


a SEES EEE EES oe 


thousands of dollars 


ih eh een een ele ON a Se RS eS ee ee ee 
Revenue 13,238,480 14,421,737 15,777,481 16,369,729 16,419,382 16,759,086 17,260,407 
Own-source revenue 3,894,442 4)244-946 4,775,098 ~57232;539 5,612,258 5,889'502° ~6,277,9om 
Sales of goods and services 2,872,988 3:182,919 3,581,381. 4,036,333 4,349,760 4,567,345 4,843,608 
Tuition fees 1436-700" 11,63 575 O 885,01 he o7 NAGY cao, he 2/507,056 2,690,7G@ 
Other sales of goods and 
services 1,486,208 1,559/546) 1,692,564) 917399,185 —/ 2;0T0;590 2,060,289 2,152,90@ 
Investment income 332,981 385,631 372,453 BAO io, 367 O02 366,970 427,658 
Other revenue from own 
sources 688,473 676,396 821,264 820,049 894,945 955,187 1,006,716 
Transfers from other levels 
of government 9344038" 10,176,791 11,002,382° Th137,190 10,007,124 10,869,584 10,982,425 
Federal government Goilpo2s 974.871 ~1:036/574. -1,079,685. 1,095,690 Ti 10j639 1,090,080 
Provincial and territorial 
governments 8,488,460 9,195,228 9,959,687 10,049,264 9,701,848 9,746,774 9,877,178 
Local governments SESS. 6,742 oye al | 8,241 9,586 PAA 15,164 
Expenditures 13,220,098 14,501,436 15,677,144 16,314,392 16,749,070 16,917,362 17,192,872 
Postsecondary education 12,986,173 14,231,483 15,390,167 16,034,061 16,451,698 16,559,462 16,747,684 
Administration 2556,953 2,;758'916 2,986,317. .3,073,970 3,103,484 . 3,157,017 3,361,662 
Education 7,413,987 8,169,078  8)750:677 9127,.476 9,320,107 . S304B7 9,249,982 
Support to students 306,022 305,222 375,646 404,958 428,626 447,082 453 ,66$ 
Other 2709:211 2,998.67 3/277 3264 3,427,656. 3,599,401. oot ba 3,682,370 
Special retraining services . 4 * : ni :. ; 
Debt charges BBV GIES 269,954 A Soy SH 23033 | DOV Sie 357-900 445,186 
Surplus (+) / deficit (-) +18,382 -79,700 +100,337 +55,337 -329,689 -158,276 +67,538 


Syl 


Notes: Fiscal year ending Marc 
Excludes Yukon College for confidentiality purposes. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0007. 
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| 6,653,193 
5,187,833 
2,889,160 


2,298,673 
408,272 


1,057,088 


‘10,075,863 
m1 ,022,516 


9,028,729 
» 24,618 
16,804,525 


16,381,240 
| 3,205,490 
9,176,367 
| 307,665 
3,691,718 


i 


423,285 
-75,469 


2001 


2002 


thousands of dollars 


16,729,056 17,389,686 20,064,718 20,380,239 21,732,604 23,262,806 25,317,357 26,090,058 27,659,234 


7,447,138 7,887,522 8,791,925 
5,699,797 6,044,702 6,715,382 
3,179,565 3,506,275 3,881,521 
570239 DS3e'a07 28330661 
556,419 476,694 592,797 
1,190,922 1,366,126 1,483,746 
9,942,548 12,177,196 11,588,314 
980,566 1,112,046 1,352,613 
8,932,862 11,049,246 10,221,834 
29,120 15,904 13,867 
17,194,597 18,022,802 19,478,054 
16,762,116 17,679,221 18,800,032 
3,251,008 3,438,931 3,826,107 
9,253,953 9,724,860 9,806,404 
347,649 407,889 513,845 
3,909,506 4,107,541 4,653,676 
240,451 

432,481 343,581 437,571 


+902,185 
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9,630,461 
fpPPAGASS 
4,144,097 


3;227,036 
604,613 


1,654,715 


12,102,143 
1,624,714 


10,451,811 
25,618 
21,278,479 


20,569,831 
4,267,373 
10,447,939 
603,597 
5,250,922 
243,966 
464,682 
+454,125 


1033397207 
Op152,252 
4,486,787 


3,645,445 
396,046 


1,810,929 


12,923,599 
1,922,197 


10,947,140 
54,262 
23,454,251 


22717-3450 
4,662,921 
11,372,063 
718,845 
5,963,501 
272,106 
464,815 
-191,445 


TH202579 
9,026,491 
5,080,097 


3,940,594 
328,453 


1,847,635 


14,114,778 
2yod Dio OU 


(t817,345 
26,873 
25,590,341 


24,820,214 
4,717,093 
12,485,313 
818,445 
67997363 
2717 98 
498,369 
-272,984 


11,549,461 
9,306,724 
5, 242,90 | 


4,064,173 
340,607 


1,902,130 


14,540,597 
2391037 


12,197,066 
DAVip 52) 
26,389,552 


25,600,039 
4,867,670 
12,877,842 
842,165 
7,012,362 
278,313 
511,200 
-299,493 


12,276, 124 
9,900,959 
5, J00;I50 


4,320,023 
363,854 


2,013 7314 


15,381,010 
2,457,609 


12,894,055 
29,446 
27,963,399 


27,136,428 
5,158,267 
13,640,208 
894,281 
7,443,672 
292,589 
534,382 
-304,164 
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Table 6.4 University and college revenue and expenditures, by province and territory 


LLL LLL LE LEE LEE LL LEE LLL SRR fs 


2005 
eee Le mabe oer en se hen ie Eee Te eS ee 
Canada Newfound- Prince Nova 
land and Edward Scotia 
Labrador Island 


ne 


thousands of dollars 


a ——— 


Revenue 27,659,234 427,672 118,407 930,960 
Own-source revenue 12,278,124 144,823 60,047 524,645 
Sales of goods and services 9,900,959 129,316 53,548 438,040 
Tuition fees 5,580,936 70,419 DOV 273,629 
Other sales of goods and services 4,320,023 58,897 23.7 a4 164,411 
Investment income 363,854 1,872 1,169 26,214 
Other revenue from own sources 2,013,311 133685 Bo) 60,391 
Transfers from other levels of government 15,381,110 282,849 58,360 406,315 
Federal government 2,457,609 49,448 6,559 827 ile 
Provincial and territorial governments 12,894,055 Donel SD 51,801 323,983 
Local governments 29,446 186 0) 220° 
Expenditures 27,963,399 440,213 122,019 998,242 
Education 27,429,017 439,401 127698 987,57 8m 
Postsecondary education 27,136,428 439,401 115,378 987,578 
Administration 5,158,267 86,348 Sy 185,152 
Education 13,640,208 258,480 57,90 536,416 
Support to students ‘ 894,281 15,324 2,009 31,666 
Other 7,443,672 79,249 19,766 234,344 
Special retraining services 292509 6,320 ; 
Debt charges 534,382 812 321 10,664 
Surplus (+) / deficit (-) -304,164 -12,541 -3,612 -67,282 


Notes: Fiscal year ending March 31. 
Excludes Yukon College for confidentiality purposes. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0007. 
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New 
Brunswick 


392,060 
189,987 
160,651 
106,906 
53,745 
7,584 
21,752 
202,073 
27,941 
173,966 
166 
387,181 
386,027 
386,027 
85,900 
187,097 
9,295 
103,735 


1,154 
_ +4,879 


Quebec Ontario 
6,710,042 9,909,295 
1,980,638 5,403,208 
1,396,244 4,518,295 

B/7 7298 2 7,750 

818,946 1,800,545 

53,018 79,865 

BS 7740 805,048 
4,729,404 4,506,087 

669,406 864,052 
4,058,197 3,628,936 

1,801 13,099 
6,872,980 10,059,037 
G59 19477 "91929937 
6,425,432 9,763,062 
1,206,568 1,676,838 
9,592,403 4,813,634 

139,220 480,324 
MOST 24 lee 27 922266 

106,045 166,175 

341,503 129,800 

-162,938 


EDUCATION 


-149,742 


Manitoba 


872,502 
347,082 
247,165 
161,008 
86,157 
13,544 
86,373 
525,420 
82,393 
442,973 
54 
877,227 
874,837 
874,837 
187,654 
446,739 
12,023 
228,421 


2,390 
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2005 


Saskat- 
chewan 


1,043,248 
423,093 
336,212 
167,035 
169,177 

19,115 
67,766 
620,155 
110,528 
508,198 
1,429 

1,064,063 

1,062,285 

1,048,236 
201,904 
496,109 

24,630 
325,593 
14,049 
1,778 
-20,814 


Alberta 


thousands of dollars 


3,122,231 
1,407,981 
1,158,337 
706,059 
452,278 
66,146 
183,498 
1,714,250 
236,650 
1,466,008 
11,592 
3,160,721 
3,140,420 
3,140,420 
740,535 
1,522,234 
94,132 
783,519 


20,301 
-38,490 


British 
Columbia 


4,070,836 
1,779,260 
1,446,117 
768,570 
677,547 
95,001 
238,142 
2,291,576 
327,695 
1,962,982 
899 
3,918,929 
3,893,270 
3,893,270 
738,789 
1,879,768 
85,658 
1,189,055 


25,659 
+151,907 


Northwest 
Territories 


36,479 
8,901 
8,819 
1,880 
6,939 

82 


Nunavut 


25,502 
8,459 
B205 

565 
7,650 
244 

) 
17,043 
123 
16,910 


26,167 
26,167 
26,167 

6,147 
19,537 


483 


Table 6.5 Univ erent eqrOMnent BY ses programs 


1992/93 1993/94 1994/95 1995/96 
number 
All instructional programs 885,645 874,605 858,970 846,410 
Personal improvement and leisure eB 3 4 
Education 87,035 80,010 Jalig Tacs 43,298 
Visual and performing arts and communications 
technologies 25 Oo 25,480 25,495 25, f Og 
Humanities 148,360 143,905 TS 9P255 144,525 
Social and behavioural sciences and law 147,485 148,180 147,720 143,605 
Business, management and public administration 136,845 1905S 1237220 120,414 
Physical and life sciences and technologies 73285 77,470 FE WAU, 78,523 
Mathematics, computer and information sciences 31,940 32,610 32;455 32,136 
Architecture, engineering and related technologies 64,345 65,360 63,655 62,260 
Agriculture, natural resources and conservation 13,470 14,300 14,065 15,134 
Health, parks, recreation and fitness 70,355 TALEO Zoro 73,885 
Personal, protective and transportation services 255 260 210 185 
Other instructional ee 87,120 85,165 $5,175 76,755 


ss ee eA ESS 


Be 6.6 eulied 1 Soe nt aha) program level 
1992/03 1993/94 1994/95 1995/96 
number 
All program levels 885,645 874,605 858,970 846,410 
Trade/vocational and preparatory training certificate 
or diploma 
Community college certificate or diploma and other 
community college BONG SONS 2 ONS 2,410 
Undergraduate level 677,160 668,535 658,285 648,97 
Bachelor’s and other undergraduate degree 601,765 596.275 566) eto 580,185 
Other undergraduate level 75395 72,260 72,100 68,785 
Graduate level 109,495 112,045 112,945 112,528 
Master’s degree 68,860 69,940 69,785 69,306 
Earned doctorate DE il DOA 27,145 27, 3@8 
Other graduate levels! 15,5305 15,630 16,015 15,92¢ 
Other program levels? 95,785 91,010 BS72 5 82,54 


aa LR ssa ee eS NE 

1. Includes master’s qualifying year, university graduate level certificate or diploma, PhD (Doctor of Philosophy) qualifying year or probationary, 
internship (Postgraduate Medical Education known as post-M.D.) and residency (medical, dental, veterinary). 

2. Includes program levels not applicable and non-program (taking non-credit courses or taking courses without seeking a credit). 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0013. 
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1996/97 1997/98 1998/99 1999/2000 2000/01 2001/02 2002/03 2003/04 
number 

829,770 822,770 826,360 847,500 850,575 886,605 933,865 990,385 

3 ee = vs 65 65 50 

70,430 67,620 65,675 66,275 66,120 69,090 71,650 76;335 

24,880 24,985 IRS Shays Dy A Ws) 26,810 27 7 8V0 29,750 30,885 

(35575.0 130,040 127,390 US 770 124,255 130,220 WB 7,075 148,820 

136,990 1327135 129,795 132,500 135,185 138,620 148,780 62275 

121,190 124,630 1285555 134,365 SKS OS 142,650 153,040 170,850 

76,845 76,540 75,540 US) XS) 79,430 80,865 83,850 92,205 

327025 34,410 37,475 41,575 42,680 45,355 45,175 43,720 

62,090 63,440 65,225. 67,435 70,930 76,015 82,285 86,910 

15,830 Noy, ASH, 16,365 16,420 15,340 14,765 14,335 14,445 

74,695 74,780 74,825 74,855 74,380 80,640 84,765 91,410 

190 aU; ; 345 375 1,050 LOSG 950 Weal 

| Ti oyalsys) LT NWO 79,820 89,665 78,380 79,455 81,550 71,260 


1996/97 1997/98 1998/99 1999/2000 2000/01 2001/02 2002/03 2003/0 
number 

| 829,770 822,770 826,360 847,500 850,575 886,605 933,865 990,385 
150 200 210 265 260 
2,460 A BYSKO) D230) 2,810 DROS PP Oey) DIK S)5) 2,000 
\ 639,590 SOs 633,495 650,285 GbsroNlS 6877 Il 726,690 776,885 
) D7 DOOD 5/2330 Sy II EXO) Doon AS 596,020 620,215 6516) a5 TOS, 425 
63,700 60,685 Gy) 3}.3)55 67,140 67,495 66,905 POSS AOD 
112,070 112,690 113,480 116,385 113-150 WR SS 135,075 142,765 
69,095 69,850 Te 74,330 Hy, WON 79,535 85,800 89,385 
PVE AAS )S 27,005 2695.05 26,490 26,600 27,390 29,340 32,005 
15,780 iS, So 15,685 115,565 Noy, 351553) 17,800 19/935 2A SAW 
75,650 TALI NS Ve MOS: TIL ISvAO) 66,410 72,465 69,570 68,475 
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Table 6.7 University degrees, diplomas and certificates granted 


1992 1993 1994 1995 
number 
All instructional programs 168,870 173,850 178,075 178,065 
Education 26,240 26,625 26,305 26,455 
Visual and performing arts and communications 
technologies 4,995 By AS: By olO 5,240 
Humanities PAV OO, 22,625 237055 22,388 
Social and behavioural sciences and law 37,065 BiooeD 39,425 39,680 
Business, management and public administration 30,690 31,430 31,620 30,255 
Physical and life sciences and technologies 1.535 12015 i371 20 13,660 
Mathematics, computer and information sciences 6,535 6,760 6,825 7,190 
Architecture, engineering and related technologies 11,895 12135 13,000 13,295 
Agriculture, natural resources and conservation 2,285 2,400 2,015 2,754 
Health, parks, recreation and fitness 15,410 15,805 16,200 16,565 
Personal, protective and transportation services 65 60 Fie 5a 
Other instructional programs 605 530 525 540 


ANSIM table 477-0014. 


Table 6.8 University degrees, diplomas and certificates granted, by province 


1992 1993 1994 1995 
number 

Canada 168,870 173,850 178,075 178,065 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,445 2,650 22726 2,578 
Prince Edward Island 500 500 575 585 
Nova Scotia 7 nS 1SX0) OO) SOS 7,885 
New Brunswick Sy NO) 3,945 4,005 4,150 
Quebec 54,585 56,335 SW oie 5. 56,860 
Ontario 63,545 64,805 66,190 66,860 
Manitoba 5,830 5,955 6,285 6,315 
Saskatchewan 6,005 G5 BAS 5,785 
Alberta 11,475 11,640 125250 12,278 
13,140 14,000 14,650 14,785. 


a, CANSIM table 477-0014. 
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1996 


178,115 
Fhe ra 


5,200 
22,380 
38,990 
30,055 
14,630 

6,995 
13,345 

5,035 
16,730 

75 
965 


1996 


178,115 
2,905 
530 
7,730 
4,430 
56,255 
67,665 
6,030 
5,715 
12,240 
14,615 


1997 


173,935 
23,740 


3,205" 


20,990 
37,870 
29,915 
15,185 
6,865 
12,910 
3,240 
16750 
105 
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1,160 


172,075 
21,6359 


B25 
20,360 
37,900 
30,490 
15,550 

6,965 
13,025 

3,205 
16,500 

85 

1,050 


1998 


172,075 
3,000 
405 
7,810 
4,030 
51,065 
65,900 
5,640 
5,445 
13,005 


15,780 


1999 2000 
number 
173,575 176,560 
BP lel 2,930 
540 535 
Ufo’ 7,635 
3S 4,030 
50,960 50,845 
65,700 67,220 
5,440 5,340 
5,545 790 
13,560 14,050 
16,920 18,170 
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2001 


2002 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
number 
173,575 176,560 178,100 186,155 201,675 
22,290 22,540 D255 23,580 24,930 
5,200 By oWhS 5,900 5,945 7,035 
195590 20,060 YA) 20,650 PER HENS) 
36,700 36,5105 315) 835) 5 36,885 38,680 
31,630 SoZ Shayla) 3 955; 42,470 
14,605 14,730 14,820 14,290 14,750 
Tang NO, 8,450 8,785 D750 10515 
12,800 3), 3105 13,985 14,970 1775310 
3,825 4,010 Syishos os 3,625 yp eho) 
16,920 HO ,515 16,280 A225 18,445 
90 80 230 WS) 245 
2 EN) 1,960 1235 1,080 1 A830; 


2003 


178,100 186,155 201,675 
2,860 2,900 2973 
605 Doo 625 
7,680 7,880 8,785 
4,100 4,395 4,555 
oy i deh 54,010 57,7 85 
68,285 7 OV7 SY 79,000 
57295 5,580 5,870 
5,095 5,740 5,865 
£5,055 16,345 17,200 
17,240 18,000 19,015 
95 


Table 6.9 Population, by sex and by educational attainment 


BERS EE ESTEE ESET SEE EE SEI EE EEE SESE TS S TEEE ESTLEES SESE ELE NILES EL ELE LEE EELS LE SSELELEL ELE LLL LEE EEL LESLIE SELLE 


Population! Less than Some high High school Some 
Grade 9 school graduate postsecondary 

RAIA Ry AT et LENE ene ee ee 

thousands percent thousands percent thousands percent thousands percent 
Both sexes 
1994 22,368 2,941 1331 4,631 20.7 4,450 13.9 1,239 8.7 
1995 22,660 2,878 127 4,588 20.2 4,457 er 2,008 8.99 
1996 22 967 2,834 23 4,531 ihe 7 4,564 19:9 2930 8.8 © 
eet: Pe AO DT SE 11.8 4,434 1934 4,370 18.8 Dil2o 9.1 
1998 23 223 2,653 Pio 4,455 18,9 4,469 19.0 yap P- 9:0 
£999 23,487 OM ate fe. TOY 4,404 1aS 4,577 192 2k We 8.9 
2000 24,094 2,503 10.4 4,295 17.8 4,721 19:6 2,226 9.4 
2001 24,444 ag o.7 4,272 AS 4,74] 19.4 2,241 9.2 
2002 24,797 Oe PAP 9.4 4,204 127.0 4,810 19.4 Dee fel 9.2 
2003 2 OL Vanek oP 9.0 4,014 16.0 4,808 19:2 2,453 9.8 
2004 25,443 2pe2 | Ou7 S967 Tey 4,906 19.3 2,477 9.7 
Males 
1994 10,964 1,409 1239 ZZ Zt al 2,028 18.5 938 8.6 
1993 TL 09 yee 23 2,289 20.6 2,048 18.4 977 8.8 
1996 11,260 tao2 12.0 2,286 20.3 2,096 18.6 978 8.7 
1397 11,404 1292 ies pees i Be Ped NGS) rary t 1,018 8.9 
1998 11,549 202 10.8 Dee 1 ee ee: 2,077 18.0 1,018 8.8 
Lay 11,683 1,228 10,5 272 04 Lise, 2,430 13.3 1,020 8.7 
2000 11,843 1,182 10.0 2,160 Pee 7 gl a TGF ta? 9.4 
2001 12,024 1,110 9.2 2,166 18.0 Died 18.6 1,089 oa 
2002 W25201 L092 8.9 Pa Woe: 175 27201 18.5 E/E a 
2003 127502 1,056 8.6 2,053 16.6 2 On 153 169 9.6 
2004 hare 1,031 8.2 2,041 16.3 2320 18.5 229 9.8 
Females 
1994 11,404 Woes 13.4 2,314 PA ee: 2,422 yal 1,000 8.8 
1995 1,552 115 hoot 299 19 2,409 20:9 LOS" 8.9 
1996 11,707 1,483 awe 2,245 ee 2,468 2Let 1,053 9.0 
1997 T1632 1,464 12.4 2 2V1 18.7 2,356 199 f-TOS 9 
1998 11,974 1,402 bn as 2,224 18.6 De he Bo 20.0 1,104 9.2 
1999 12,104 1,364 ithe 27190 18.1 2,442 202 1,098 on 
2000 12,252 1,321 10.8 rd Wee 17.4 Paes BY, YA0 is) 1,169 95 
2001 12,420 1,261 18 Oy 2,106 17.0 2,210 20.2 1 6: 94 
2002 12,596 t230 9.8 2,072 16.4 2,550 20,2 Lyabets 9.2 
2003 125735 1,206 95 1,962 15.4 2,543 19.9 1,264 9.9 


2004 12,928 1,191 9,2 1,946 tout 2,586 20.0 1,249 9.7 


1. Population 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0004. 
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Above bachelor’s 


Postsecondary University 


certificate or degree degree degree 
diploma 
‘thousands percent thousands percent thousands percent thousands percent 
| 5,480 24.5 2,928 Doel 1,984 8.9 944 4.2 
| 5,735 25.3 2,994 13.2 2,068 9.1 926 4.1 
B,925 25.8 3,084 13.4 2,100 931 984 4.3 
| 6,343 Ziad 3,229 ‘Wee 2,201 ao 1,029 4.4 
6,499 27:6 ee pas 14.1 27293 97 1,032 4.4 
6,587 277 3,508 14.7 2,394 10.1 1,114 4.7 
6,579 2753 ope 20 15.4 2501. 10.4 1,214 5.0 
als 2003 3,904. © 16.0 2,660 10.9 1,244 Sy 
AOR Zour 4,063 16.4 2K 1 Be Tyas 2 Dk 
7,260 28.9 4,307 V7 2 2,970 1S T3387 Da 
7,457 29.3 4,385 Lie2 3,066 tl P3atg oe 
| 
2,676 24.4 12596 14.6 1,001 Dal 595 5.4 
DN 25.4 1,610 14.5 1,031 9,3, a1) Die 
2,895 Pais 1,654 14.7 1,046 93 608 5.4 
Dy ALo 27.4 1,728 D522 1,099 9.6 629 5 
B,193 27.6 AAS) 15.4 ipl 5.5 10.0 624 5.4 
3,244 hee 1,842 15.8 1,168 10.0 674 5.8 
By 7 D8 66 1325 16.3 1,208 iQe2 718 6.1 
3,405 28.3 2,024 16.8 1,294 10.8 729 6.1 
3,504 20.7 2,095 1722 |e | ha 744 6.1 
3,586 29.0) 2,203 17-8 1,429 11.6 774 6.3 
3,674 29.4 pa a WW 177 1,460 ite? JEST 6.1 
2,804 24.6 Lae Pier 982 8.6 349 Sul 
2,913 eo ok 1,385 12.0 1,035 9.0 347 3.0) 
3,029 Zo.0 1,430 122 1,054 9.0 376 32 
3,215 wae iy | 1,501 127, 1102 9.3 400 3.4 
3,306 2226 1,546 1239 1,138 Os 408 3.4 
3,343 2736 1,667 1356 1226 10.1 440 3.6 
E22 Pag ae | L795 14.7 15299 10.6 496 4.1 
3,010 28.3 1,880 itso 1,366 jie 8) Dio 4.1 
3,019 20:7 1,968 Tos 1,440 11.4 ePAs) 4.2 
3,674 28.8 2,104 16.5 1,540 1 564 4.4 


| 3,782 29.3 2,168 16.8 1,606 12.4 562 4.3 
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Table 6.10 Average cabs aisha tuition has for bi time Pa aeas 2, Gerke HUN 


‘OER ETS ON eT Re 


1999/2000 2000/01 2001 102 2002/03 2003/04 


en ee 
dollars 
Average undergraduate tuition fees 3,326 3,447 a5 7 3,749 
Agriculture 3,061 alba, Sy Mei 3,301 
Architecture 371.0 Siow, BGO 3,524 
Arts se We 3,411 3,474 JOR 
Commerce BA) 5 200 SO 3, S43 
Dentistry 7,863 8,424 9,105 9,703 
Education DD, TESTE Dr Oh DENN 3,019 
Engineering 3,481 3,624 Sy IAS: 3,865 
Household Sciences a to2 3.203 3,359 3,486 
Law 3,495 4,044 4,366 5,021 
Medicine 5,894 6,494 7,458 8,063 


Music 3,347 Belek, 3,454 3,586 
Science 3,334 3,420 3,547 ar 20 


Es saanasnaanuancasneanenneaceaseeanaasat antenna teste tee toe ea RANI OSC ES SE SS ESSER SS 

Note: Using the most current enrolment data available, average tuition fees have been weighted by the number of students enrolled by institution and | 
field of study. Fees at both public and private institutions are included in the weighted average calculations. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 


Table 6.11 Pees Ue eat tuition Mees cor full- uit: SSS iy chiar 
1999/2000 "2000/01 2001/02 2002/03 2003/04 
Sue le ae ie ee i See ante colin Uae DOTS as we Sh pe ee TESTE RE Ee 
dollars | 
Te ran Rr ee RPE elie mn ey VE ee Se ret he vee eon we aE Sires BUR RYE 
Canada 3,328 3,447 3,577 3,749 4,025 
Newfoundland and Labrador Soe Bors 3,036 2,729 2,606 
Prince Edward Island 3,499 3,499 Belo 3,891 4,138 
Nova Scotia 4,262 4,631 4,855 5,214 5 om 
New Brunswick 34, S70) Sy OKee 3,863 4,186 4,457 
Quebec Pests IPSs 1,842 1,851 1,862 
Ontario 4,084 4,256 4,492 4,665 4,923 
Manitoba 3,488 3,219 3,243 3,144 3,155 
Saskatchewan 3,367 3,668 3,879 4,286 4,644 
Alberta B25 3,907 4,030 4,165 4,487 


British Columbia 2,568 2,92 PH SPT 3,170 4,14( 


Note: Gusta thes most eee romeo pont data avaiable, average tuition eee ce bean pee ee the raniias al ee enrolled ree inet 
field of study. Fees at both public and private institutions are included in the weighted average calculations. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Centre for Education Statistics. 
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OVERVIEW 


Energy-rich and blessed with the ability to 
draw energy from numerous sources, Canada is 
among the top 10 producers worldwide of all 
energy sources except coal, and number one in 
the production of hydro-electric power. Despite 
these abundant natural resources, energy may 
Seem expensive for many Canadians. 


It is at the gas pumps that Canadians witness 
first-hand the rising price of energy. In 2002, 
the average retail price for regular unleaded 
gasoline at a self service station in Halifax was 
73.4 cents per litre; by 2005, the average had 
risen to 97.9 cents per litre. 


The arrival of winter is another reminder of the 
rising cost of energy. Home heating costs 
fluctuated but increased dramatically from 1992 
"0 2002. About one in two Canadians heat with 
yatural gas. The average price of a cubic metre 


Chart 7 7.1 


of natural gas for residential use climbed 72%. 
The one in three Canadians heating their homes 
with electricity saw their bills rise by 12%. 
About 1 in 10 heat with oil, and those costs 
increased an average of 33%. 


Powering the economy 


Energy has steadily become a larger component 
of our cost of living, and energy costs have 
risen faster than many other items measured 

by the Consumer Price Index. From 1994 to 
2004, for example, the price of food increased 
22%, while the price of energy rose 47%. 


While the rising price of oil has increased costs 
to the Canadian consumer, the overall economy 
has reaped its benefits. In 2003, energy from 

all sources contributed $62.8 billion to the 


Enehey pogHcuony iby. primary energy source 


Millions er Whe 
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| == Natural gas liquids 

@ Coal 

q Primary electricity (hydro and nuclear) 
\ Natural gas 

2 # Crude oil 
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ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 128-0002. 
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economy—about 5.6% of our gross domestic 
product. In addition, in 2002, 324,000 people 
worked in the energy sector, representing 2.5% 
of the work force. 


Several Canadian regions have benefited from 
the rising price of energy. One-sixth of the 
Albertan economy drew on the energy sector in 
2002. Due primarily to developments in offshore 
oil production, Newfoundland and Labrador’s 
economy is also booming. In 1993, energy 
contributed 5% to its economic wealth; by 2002, 
this grew to almost 22%. Nova Scotia’s Sable 
Island offshore natural gas facility is also fuelling 
economic growth in that province. During 2000, 
the facility extracted 3.5 million cubic metres of 
natural gas. 


Keeping pace with demand 


Canada is a net exporter of energy. In 2002, 
just over one-half of Canada’s total energy 
production was exported, almost exclusively 
to the United States. From 1993 to 2003, 
crude oil and equivalent exports to the United 
States climbed almost 69%. Canada actually 
imports some crude oil, primarily from the 


Chart 7.2 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 


100. 


2004 


millions 

of tonnes % 
Saudi Arabia 492 124 
Russia 456 ile 
United States Siew 8.7 
Iran 203 5.2 
Mexico 192 4.9 
China 174 4 om 
Venezuela £52 3.99 
Norway 151 3 
Canada 146 3.8 
Nigeria 129 eRe 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
the United Kingdom and Norway. | 


With general instability in the Middle East, the 
United States is increasingly reliant on more 
stable sources of supply, such as Canada. 
Competition for dwindling reserves of fossil 
fuels will likely increase U.S. reliance on our 
energy exports. Booming economies, such as 
India and China, may also need a larger share 
of available oil and coal to fuel their 
economic growth. 


Energy production continues to grow to keep 
pace with demand. From 1991 to 2002, energy 
production grew almost 35%. Natural gas 
production rose most dramatically at 65%, with 
crude oil production up 38%. Over the same 
period, electricity generation increased 8% and 
coal production declined 18%. 


New technologies, however, may spur a come- 
back in coal. Research is underway to burn 

coal more cleanly and make the generation of 
electricity from coal-fired power plants a more 
environmentally acceptable energy alternative. — 
As a result, in 2004, the Nova Scotia government. 
requested proposals from private operators to 

reopen the Donkin Mine in Cape Breton, a | 
potential source of 300 million tonnes of coal. 
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Getting energy to Canadians 


The ice storm of 1998 and the power blackout 
of August 2003 in Central Canada were clear 
reminders of our dependence on electricity. 
They signalled the fragility of a complex system 
with an aging infrastructure. Following the ice 
storm, the utilities industry spent $3.0 billion 
on electrical power engineering construction. 
By 2002, annual expenditures had increased 

to $5.2 billion. 


The distribution story in Western Canada is 
pipelines. Over 100,000 kilometres of pipelines 
crisscross the country, with most concentrated 
_in Alberta and Saskatchewan. The Mackenzie 

Valley and the Alaska pipelines are expected to 

create an economic boom in Western Canada, 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Conserving energy 


\ 


{ 


In the 21st century, three principal factors will 
likely determine our energy future: resource 
depletion, demand growth and climate change. 
‘Since known conventional reserves of fossil 
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fuels are quickly being used up, for example, 
Alberta’s oil sands could well assume a more 
prominent role as a primary source of fuel at 
home and abroad. 


Canada has made a commitment under the 
Kyoto Protocol to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions to 6% below 1990 levels. However, 
part of the challenge is that nearly all the 
energy consumed in Canada comes from fossil 
fuels of non-renewable resources, namely 
refined petroleum products, natural gas and 
coal, which release the most greenhouse gases 
when combusted. From 1990 to 2003, consump- 
tion rose 36% for natural gas, 19% for petroleum 
products and 16% for coal. 


One way to cut greenhouse gas emissions is to 
reduce energy consumption. Another way is to 
substitute energy types that emit less greenhouse 
gas—for example, shifting from coal to natural 
gas. At the national level from 1990 to 2003, a 
slight amount of substitution was seen in the 
type of energy consumed: an increase in natural 
gas consumption meant small reductions in our 
consumption of refined petroleum products and 
primary electricity (hydro-electricity and nuclear). 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


* Canada, A Big Energy Consumer: A 
Regional Perspective. Occasional. 
11-621-MWE2005023 


¢ Consumer Price Index. Monthly. 62-001-XIE 


e Energy Statistics Handbook. Quarterly. 
57-601-XWE 


¢ Human Activity and the Environment. 
Annual. 16-201-XIE 


¢ The Supply and Disposition of Refined 
Petroleum Products in Canada. Monthly. 
45-004-XWE 


Alberta’s oil sands deposits contain an estimated 
1.7 to 2.5 trillion barrels of oil—one-third of 
the known oil reserves in the world, and second 
only to Saudi Arabia’s established reserves. 


Aboriginals first used the bitumen found there, 
which looks very much like tar, to waterproof 
their canoes. Later, pioneers noticed the oil 
sands, but it wasn’t until the 1870s that scientists 
began to dream of ways to mine the deposits. 
Now, more than 130 years later, sophisticated 
mining technologies and high oil prices have 
made the oil sands an affordable alternative as 
a major source of oil. 


The oil-saturated sand deposits left over from 
ancient seas lie in three main areas: Peace 
River, Cold Lake and Athabasca. The Athabasca 
deposit is the largest, and closest to the surface 
in the region around Fort McMurray, where 
large-scale mining is underway. 


Chart 7.4 
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Exploiting the oil sands is expensive because, 
even after extracting the oil sands using mining 
techniques or recovery using injected steam, 
the oil must be separated from the mineral 
matter and the water, and then further refined. 


It takes roughly two tonnes of oil sands to 
extract enough oil to fill one barrel. As a result, 
the oil extracted from the oil sands becomes 
profitable only when the world price of oil. 
tops US$25. Since the price of a barrel of oil 

is currently well above that benchmark price, 
the refining of petroleum from the oil sands has 
become a viable option. 


In 2003, more than one-third of all the oil 
produced in Canada came from the oil sands. 
With diminishing world reserves of fossil fuels 
and growing economies worldwide, the oil 
sands are likely to be an increasingly important 
source of energy. 


Alberta oil sands, total investment by petroleum industry 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Sources: Ministry of Energy, Government of Alberta; Canadian Association of Petroleum Producers. 
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Riding the wind 
Calgary's light rail transit system, the C-train, is 
a ride literally powered by the wind, carrying 
approximately 189,000 riders each day. To fuel 
the trains, Calgary Transit purchases 21,000 
megawatt hours of wind-generated electricity 
annually from 660-kilowatt hour wind turbines 
located in southwestern Alberta. The C-train is 
‘he first public transit system in North America 
-0 be powered by renewable energy. 


Creating energy from the wind involves 
larnessing its power to generate mechanical 
and electrical energy. Wind energy is a clean, 
sustainable form of energy production that 
requires no fuel and produces no greenhouse 
gases. With long coastlines and large land 
masses, Canada is ideally situated to have 
»xcellent wind resources in many areas of the 
-ountry. Natural Resources Canada estimates 
hat Canada has approximately 30,000 megawatts 
)t developable wind resources. 


O _L i fis J r 


With a current installed capacity of 327 megawatts 
Canada-wide, wind is still a small contributor 
to Canada’s total electrical capacity. Though 
growing, it is dwarfed by the 69,000 megawatt 
capacity of Canada’s 450 hydroelectric power 
stations. However, wind is one of the fastest 
growing sources of electricity generation in 

the country. From 1999 to 2003, the average 
annual growth rate in wind energy capacity was 
more than 27%. 


In October 2004, the Canadian government 
gave wind power a boost with the announcement 
of the Canadian Wind Energy Atlas, a project 
to map wind patterns to pinpoint the best 

spots to locate wind farms. Natural Resources 
Canada’s Wind Power Production Incentive is 
also providing special funding to encourage 
investment in wind farms. As a result, wind 
farms financed by private companies and 
utilities are springing up across Canada. 
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Despite having had fewer children in the 1990s, 
Canadians acquired a taste for bigger houses. 
We bought bigger refrigerators, more televisions, 
more computers and more appliances. In many 
garages, sport utility vehicles and minivans have 
replaced smaller, more fuel-efficient cars. 


As our population has aged, the average 
temperature in our homes has also increased, 
although older Canadians still use less hot water 
than younger Canadians. 


Such shifts in consumer tastes and demographics 
mean that our demand for energy has also grown. 
On average, Canadians consumed 341 gigajoules 
of energy each in 2002, compared with only 

222 gigajoules in 1967. 


Among G8 countries, per capita Canadian 
consumption almost equalled that of the United 
States, the world’s biggest consumer of energy. 
Canadians consumed almost three times 


Chart 7.6 
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the rise 


more energy than Italians, the lowest energy 
consumers among the G8. 


The adoption of new technologies and energy 
conservation efforts have offset some of the 
increased consumption. From 1990 to 2002, 
total energy consumption in Canada rose 18%. 
But without improvements in energy efficiency, 
it is estimated that the total would have been 
about 13% higher. 


Governments have also created incentives 

to conserve energy. The EnerGuide program 
provides energy ratings on consumer goods, 
such as cars and appliances. In addition, 

the EnerGuide for Houses evaluation service 
provides homeowners with information on 
energy-efficient improvements for their homes. 
Advisors can analyse how energy is used and 
what can be done to improve comfort and 
reduce energy bills. 


Energy consumption among G8 countries, 2002 


United 
Kingdom 


Germany Japan Italy 


www.statcan.ca 
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Trends in energy consumption 


Long-distance travel, long winters, and industries 
dependent on large quantities of energy make 
‘Canadians big energy consumers. From 1990 
to 2003, total energy consumption increased in 
every province, due to growing populations and 
the development of energy resources such as 
‘oil and natural gas in many provinces. 


Alberta had a 38% surge in energy use, the 
largest increase of any province. Alberta 
requires such large amounts of energy because 
it has one of the fastest growing populations, 
and because a great deal of energy is required 
to extract and refine Alberta’s resources, such 
as the oil sands. In 2003, Albertans consumed 
the most energy per capita in the country, at 
2.5 times the national average. 


The discovery and development of energy 

resources in Atlantic Canada, such as the Sable 
Island natural gas fields near Nova Scotia, have 
changed the region's energy profile. Though the 


aye OM ties OF 


population has declined slightly, the increased 
availability of natural gas and petroleum has led 
to greater energy consumption in the region. 


Quebec’s large hydro-electric power resources 
made the province’s consumption of primary 
electricity (hydroelectricity, combined with 
other sources such as nuclear power) greater 
than all other provinces combined in 2003. 


Rising consumption in Ontario and British 
Columbia was due mainly to growing populations. 
Although overall energy use increased, per 
capita consumption declined. The R-2000 
Standard, which promotes the use of cost- 
effective energy-efficient building practices, 
may have contributed to the decrease in per 
capita consumption in these two provinces. 


Manitoba and the Territories increased their 
energy use by only 3% in 2003, the smallest rise 
in Canada. 
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fabler 7. ty nin erey Supp! aug demand 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
petajoules 
Primary production! 11,495.4 11,887.9 12,196:2 13,077.8 13, 91322 14,489.3 
Exports! 4,621.7 4,998.0 5,246.8 DOD Gee 6,348.6 6,878.6 
Imports! ile (Se 1,628.8 OZ on0 1,644.9 74926 1,682.6 
Energy availability! OBIE) 9,091.0 9,176.2 9,314.2 9,564.3 9,695.2 
Net supply2 7,942.2 7,842.5 8,015.7 8,165.1 8,412.4 8,583.6. 
Producer consumption 954.0 OB ie. 978.8 988.3 1,017 2 1,039.8 
Non-energy use 688.9 696.4 709°3 F2oo 740.5 758.7) 
Energy use, final demand 6,299.4 6,208.7 6,327.5 6,447.4 6,654.7 6,785.0 
Industrial 2,009.0 1 Soff 1,961.6 WoO Zam DOS ae 2,105.78 
Transportation 1,805.0 leo Sal 1,885.8 W9lsal DIA OWA xs" 2,065.0 
Agriculture 199.2 195.3 196.9 198.9 F956 209.3 
Residential 1,204.0 Lest (UV 2NOY 1p ASV e3, 74 1, 2Cko. 74 12 59aq 
Public administration 144.1 134.4 Tose 13221 143.2 143.4 
Commercial and other institutional 910.4 923.2 933.4 968.5 954.5 1,002.6 


RES ES 
. Primary Bie sources are epee ede a0 Patlal ¢ ee ait ay etd hid and Teles. eleaieiey 


. Net supply of primary and secondary sources. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 128-0002. 


Table 7.2 Consumer Price Index, energy 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
1992 = 100 
Electricity 82.1 93.9 100.0 104.2 104.9 104.4 
Natural gas 87.8 96.3 100.0 103.8 Vie 105.6 


Fuel oil and other fuel 96.0 103.8 100.0 (Ol 100.4 99.0 


SSSA SRR 


ATA 


Santee Statistics eeada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


petajoules 


15,768.4 
8,328.4 
2,852.2 

10,831.0 
9,423.7 
1,257.5 

790.4 
7,375.9 
2,268.6 
2,279.8 

231.9 
1287.9 

1313 
1,176.3 


 14,800.3 
6,950.2 
1,977.3 
10,097.3 
8,899.5 
1,059.1 
800.0 
7,040.5 
2,180.5 
2,124.6 
m 223.0 
| 1,358.2 
134.1 
1,020.4 


15,284.4 
7,496.4 
2,231.8 

10,200.2 
8,927.6 

999.1 
833.0 
7,095.5 
2,196.9 
2,183.0 
230.0 
1,295.1 
135.8 
1,054.8 


15,368.7 
7,818.3 
2,385.3 

10,194.9 
8,841.3 
1,073.3 

811.8 
6,956.1 
2,149.1 
2,256.6 

224.7 
1,183.6 1232.3 

130.3 124.6 
o123 1,061.4 


sence 


15,358.2 
7,824.0 
2,518.5 

10,518.2 
9,190.7 
1,229.3 

828.8 
74132.6 
Di77.4 
2,307.2 

229.9 


15,894.8 
8,443.7 
3,013.4 

10,950.4 
9,303.5 
1,264.9 

863.2 
7,175.5 
2,166.4 
2,240.3 

218.1 
1,240.0 

126.7 
1,184.1 


16,171.0 
8,561.9 
2,923.6 

11,163.5 
9,623.1 
1,344.1 

894.3 
7,384.7 
2,229.5 
2,250.1 

206.8 
1,286.7 

125.2 
1,286.7 


sgaggtaseeasenscenenenrcenemmmnenccanenancnae 


199 1999 2000 2001 


4992 — 100 


109.2 
158.9 
143.2 


2002 


106.8 107.8 
W422 119.1 
iG Pes! 100.8 


een ea 


108.5 
13007. 
(01S 


Se 


AAAs 
206.0 
143.5 


HAS 
168.7 
131.5 
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16,170.9 
8,499.0 
3,459.8 

11,478.5 
9,829.9 
1,340.0 

903.4 
7,586.5 
2,318.6 
2,266.3 

Tine 
1,338.2 

128.1 
1,323.8 


2003 


hazed 
2195 
ney hae: 


iti 


2004 


16,593.8 
8,814.2 
3,473.2 

11,617.6 

10,058.2 
1,350.4 
10%2.7 
7,690.1 
2,354.8 
2,346.1 

208.7 
pes wehs 
130.8 
133617 


Si 


2004 


122.0 
214.9 
166.7 
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Table 7.3 


Gasoline and fuel oil prices, by selected urban centres 


1990 1991 Vaz 1993 


cents per litre 


St. John’s Giles 63.6 60.8 57.0 58.6 62.8 
Charlottetown and Summerside 57.8 63.3 60.8 56.8 55.0 59a 
Halifax 5 a se 50.7 52.0 54.3 
Saint John a Fe a 54.7 53.6 56.0 
Québec 62.4 64.2 61.1 59.0 56.7 58.2 
Montréal 62.8 64.3 60.2 57.4 Bipe2 56.8 
Ottawa 58.9 5027 ao 54.2 Sen 53.8 
Toronto Seis o20 52.4 Sus] 49.8 524 
Thunder Bay ye Aes 58.8 Di. 50.5 56.2 56.6 
Winnipeg 55.3 52.8 49.5 52.1 52.3 54.6 
Regina 54.7 47.4 49.4 Sys) a0) DLO 5725) 
Saskatoon 58.0 Bva7, Silhige oes Be. S/o 
Edmonton SyAo 49.8 47.6 45.7 45.4 47.6 
Calgary 54.2 50. 46.6 47.3 47.4 50.0 
Vancouver 61.4 57.8 53.8 54.8 55.6 58.4 
Victoria 60.1 58.2 Syst Oo Bileo 54.8 
Whitehorse De) a) O2eI 58.4 58.0 58.1 63.4 
Yellowknife 6325 66.1 64.4 (15), 4 obn7 70.2 


ge annual price of regular unleaded gasoline at self-service filling stations. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0009. 


Table 7.4 Household heating fuel prices, by selected urban centres 
De ee 


1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 19969 


cents per litre 


St. John’s 41.0 GIS 39.6 36.3 36.5 39.8 
Charlottetown and Summerside 30-4 39-5 36.0 34.4 36.1 37a 
Halifax yey. 56-5 36.5 33.8 34.0 38.5 
Saint John 38.6 38.2 38.7 SIOZ Bone 414 | 
Québec 40.3 aoe 39.2 39.6 39.0 41.8 — 
Montréal Sion OH of! 37.0 36.5 33.4 34.6 
Ottawa 3920 Vi 58. 37.4 SWles: ijaaey 39.6 
Toronto 38.0 36.4 38.0 ON8)5.3: 38.3 40.6 © 
Thunder Bay 43.9 40.9 41.0 40.2 42.0 45.2 
Winnipeg 42.5 41.0 42.5 41.8 41.9 44.4 
Regina 38.2 36.1 Ome oso 50.9 39m 
Saskatoon 40.3 3 7a6 38.0 SPs, 40.9 41.9 
Vancouver 41.7 40.4 41.4 41.5 41.5 42.57 
Victoria 39.8 39.0 39.5 39.6 39.6 40.5 
Whitehorse 45.0 41.8 42.5 42.5 41.9 43.3 
Yellowknife 395 oral 30:7 S057 a7 39.6 


Note: Average annual pr 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0009. 
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2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 


cents per litre 


| 61.4 67.7 64.4 66.2 83.0 79.1 77.0 82.8 91.7 102.1 
| 59.2 60.6 53.6 52.9 70.1 71.9 68.2 74.0 84.1 96.4 
| 54.8 60.6 57.1 60.8 76.1 728 73.4 78.0 87.5 97.9 
| 55.1 60.2 55.4 59.2 73.3 70.0 72.5 78.8 88.0 97.9 
| 60.6 61.3 55.2 61.5 71.9 74.0 es 77.8 87.0 97.5 
' 60.6 61.9 56.3 63.0 772 73.8 71.4 76.7 85.8 96.4 
55.1 56.0 51.3 56.2 69.0 66.0 65.9 700 i hae 88.5 
56.1 56.1 51.6 57.5 70.8 67.8 67.3 70.9 76.6 89.0 
61.2 62.6 54.0 58.0 72.6 72.5 71.0 76.9 82.8 94.0 
| 56.9 57.4 533 se 66.7 65.0 63.2 67.6 76.7 90.0 
59.3 60.0 55.6 60.5 Ue wi) V2 76.0 82.5 92.7 
60.8 60.6 56.7 59.8 TT 722 73.0 75.9 82.8 93.5 
: 49.6 52.1 47.0 51.4 63.5 61.3 63.4 67.4 75.9 85.1 
| 54-7 53.2 48.9 52.6 64.0 64.5 64.6 66.3 74.8 85.8 
| 59.2 58.8 50.6 54.3 69.1 68.9 70.4 76.8 86.0 97.1 

57.9 59.0 5IY 59.2 73.5 73.9 73.9 81.1 89.9 99.2 

67.0 67.9 66.9 67.3 81.4 Sle. 80.8 83.6 93.9 105.5 
732 73.9 72.1 73.6 85.4 88.2 88.5 92.2 96.8 105.0 


Sst ia ener eee ee ee ey 


1997 1999 0 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 


cents per litre 


44.3 pd 38.6 56.1 54.5 50.1 54.8 62.4 78.6 
Boe 32.4 Crete 48.8 8 Pe 46.5 53.4 56.8 Ge ipte| 
42.8 36.9 56.9 56.1 54.7 yu) 61.4 68.5 83.6 
46.4 41.5 40.9 59.4 5.7 54.9 62.4 66.0 B32 
40.9 37.0 38.2 50.2 49.1 48.8 56.3 61.3 Tig 
36.7 320 FON Gs bo ee 49.9 46.3 54.3 58.6 Za) 
42.8 bie ee he S| 53.4 56.8 49.2 Dia 62.9 77.4 
43.4 41.2 bio Re 54.3 Sek) 50.8 we PES AL) 64.0 78.0 
43.8 a7 7 a9 54.3 54.6 47.9 Dil 62.9 81.4 
47.8 47.0 45.6 56.1 60.2 5350 60.8 64.4 81.6 
42.7 40.9 41.4 BERS) Dee 3.8 chery 4 62.4 82.0 
44.1 42.1 41.7 54.0 56.5 54.6" 59:3 65.3 80.0 
43.9 41.4 42.2 5751 Dus! 54.2 She pe 4 69.4 88.1 
44.2 40.7 42.9 579 58.0 53.6 62.9 E20 90.8 
46.0 42.4 41.6 57h 63.1 Dian 64.5 L2o 88.4 


eh ie: 
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Table 7.5 Estates piesa hs reserves 


ELLIE LOLOL OTL OEE LEE LEE LE LOE OLE EN STEEL LLL EO ELIE 


“1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


millions of cubic metres 


Canada 657.3 614.9 590.4 582.2 544.5 
Ontario 1.4 Ab,.2: te eZ 2.0 
Manitoba 7.4 ihe 6.7 6.5 6.3 
Saskatchewan WOES AO 12256 er Ole2, 141.9 
Alberta DVONS 468.5 442.0 426.8 374.8 
British Columbia {hesk gy WH 9 i725 19.4 


Note: Data are for osing peer of acral sheeted ihide ott reserves. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0013. 


Table 7.6 Established natural gas reserves 


SSSR Sr So Sa aca cea | 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


billions of cubic metres 


Canada 1,978.6 1,965.2 1,929.1 1,859.9 1,832.7 
Ontario 629 ING 7 1iG29 le a2 13.4 
Saskatchewan 83.9 32a 78.4 84.7 86.7 
Alberta 1,647.4 WO26r2: IM59497, 1753429 1,490.3 
British Columbia 230.4 240.1 DO Dal 242.2 


sss SL ES 
Note! Data are for closing spc of established natural gas reserves. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0014. 


Table 7.7 Established reserves of natural gas liquids 


SERRE SN earner 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


thousands of cubic metres 


Canada 649,718 639,935 636,588 621,645 593,278 


Manitoba 72 65 61 56 52 
Saskatchewan 1,970 1,862 1,724 2,035 2,207 
Alberta 637,300 626,600 623,700 603,200 574,300 
Propane 124,800 121,400 121,100 118,100 111,600 
Ethane 320,000 316,000 312,000 305,000 290,000: 
Butane 717 0G 69,900 70,600 67,100 63,900 
Pentanes plus 120,800 119,300 120,000 113,000 108, 800 
British Columbia 107570 11,408 T1103 16,354 16,719 


Nate Data are for eelecing shock a pera reserves "of natural gas liquide. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0015. 
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1995 


] 


1,840.9 
12.0 
86.6 
| 1,488.8 
253.5 


599,569 
| 46 
2,155 
1580,600 
109,400 
300,000 
| 62,900 
108,300 
b 16,768 
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1996 


1,725.9 
12.5 
81.8 

1,378.1 

253.5 


1996 


546,580 
91 
2,086 
527,500 
103,000 
264,000 
58,500 
102,000 
16,903 


1997 


1,620.4 
12.5 
76.5 

1,284.0 

247.4 


1997, 


502,751 
0 

1,632 
483,400 
91,400 
245,000 
51,900 
95,100 
17,719 


1998 


1999 


2000 


millions of cubic metres 


529.1 
1.9 
4.2 

180.9 

3152 

26.9 


504.5 
19 
4.3 

169.1 

301.6 

27 7 


507.7 
2.0 
4.5 

162.1 

291.4 

27.6 


2001 


493.7 
ig 
4.0 

184.9 

PPh 0 fe 

24.7 


2002 


471.7 
LF8 5 
3.4 

183.9 

260.3 

2253 


2003 


468.7 
Aes 
4.6 

184.7 

202.9 

2326 


1998 


1999 


2000 


billions of cubic metres 


1,562.2 
122 

TA Ws) 
192399 
23.8.6 


1998 


1,526.8 
12.0 
68.6 

2072 

239.0 


SS acne eee eee 


1999 


1,547.4 
1146 
75.6 

1,210. 

249.5 


2000 


thousands of cubic metres 


487,525 
0 

1,482 
468,900 
88,600 
238,000 
51,100 
91,200 
7.143 


487,339 
0 

1,306 
469,700 
82,600 
256,000 
48,600 
82,500 


| Syme Fe Fs) 


aR ELaEReaananaeeeennemmeeeess 


486,977 
0 

1,010 
473,900 
85,500 
252,000 
50,400 
86,000 
12,067 


2001 


1,52931 
Lies: 
81.7 

1,184.4 

25155 


2001 


476,429 
0 

981 
463,600 
84,100 
252,100 


~ 49,900 


77,800 
11,848 


SSSR eae 


2002 


1,513.6 
118 
76.2 

LitZ 

254.7 


2002 


370,919 
0 

1,000 
359,100 
79,300 
165,100 
46,900 
67,800 
10,819 


sd 


2003 


1,481.0 
11.5 
87.4 

(22:2 

259.9 


310,651 
0 

1,029 
298,500 
69,400 
124,000 
41,900 
63,200 

hit 129 
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2003 


2004 


2,638,974 


96,189 
13,105 
8,987 
3,620 | 
4,695 
709 
133,518 ) 
836,133 
10,119 
395,971 
281,437 
39,919 
128,402 
531,028 | 
43,155 
18,159) 
5,673 | 
7,781) 
60,176! 
12,742 
7 7,458 


Gable. yA 8 “JEnexayk fuel Leonsumpeon ae Ls LUMA AUF BEetOF ees ee 
2000 2001, ” 2002 
terajoules 
All manufacturing 2,629,014 2,548,093 2,550,679 2,556,692 
Food OOD 94,497 94,768 94,248 
Beverage and tobacco products 13,640 12,824 13,558 12,850 
Textile mills 10,672 9,432 9,081 87755 
Textile product mills ANS 5 5 4,591 4,687 3,851 
Clothing Spaave pyOD0) 5,634 5526 
Leather and allied products 1208 1,181 1,075 861 
Wood products 134,811 126,207 1S2721'6 127,061 
Paper 883,378 834,855 828,619 $35,318 
Printing and related support activities 10,502 9,681 9,515 9,677 
Petroleum and coal products 326,294 345,780 366,819 368,931 
Chemicals 296,654 DIES SINS 252,056 255,288 
Plastic and rubber products 35,447 38,984 57525 39,487 
Non-metallic mineral products 122,984 i Brags ak 121,356 120,171 
Primary metals 533,911 526,380 520,703 522,091 
Fabricated metal products 35,728 41,653 44,752 42,469 
Machinery 14,859 15,245 15), Hoe 16,665 
Computer and electronic products 7,494 4,340 4,696 Fee ge 
Electrical equipment, appliances and components 7,585 6939 6,627 7250 
Transportation equipment 63,661 58,883 62,418 61,288 
Furniture and related products 1e7s 12,041 1O"320 TPBTZS 
Miscellaneous manufacturing Dy ons 6,136 7 O97 7,296 


Nota: North American irausey Classification ‘System (NAICS), “002. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 128-0006. 


ule 7.9 Energy Aiba Muh aah Ch as GAULT Sage sector, ae fuel ee 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 4 
terajoules | 
Energy consumed 2,629,014 2,548,093 2,550,679 2,556,692 2,638,974 — 
Coal 49,055 47,572 46,775 50,841 53,508 
Coal coke 103,429 96,338 235,299 92,256 104,788 
Coke oven gas 27,120 27,036 26,824 28,019 28, a 
Electricity 722,241 720,997 POO. 741,035 742,419) 
Heavy fuel oil 39, 163 39/351 114,653 138,696 140, 928° 
Middle distillates 24,885 DOT S6 19,838 18,166 1h? (965, 
Natural gas 732,775 P21 O97 426,012 672,564 692 368 
Petroleum coke and coke from catalytic cracking 
catalyst 68,417 75,647 84,085 88,419 046 
Propane 133239 15,356 12,640 11,634 11,700 
Refinery fuel gas 151,392 173,033 175,149 178,996 209,402 
Spent pulping liquor 319,683 288,942 290,859 292,605 293,3639 
Steam 37,394 40,076 41,336 47,956 49,217, 
Wood 190,220 129; 109 195,495 | 


apne Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 128-0006. 
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6 Environment 


OVERVIEW 


Canada’s population has more than doubled in 
the last half- century alone. Not surprisingly, 
feeding, transporting, warming and cooling 32 mil- 
lion Canadians takes a toll on our land, water 
and air. Since the capacity of the environment 
‘0 supply materials and absorb waste is finite, 
‘eliable statistical information is an essential 
dart of understanding—and responding to—the 
mpact we have on our natural surroundings. 


Canada is water rich: we have access to 20% 

of the world’s supply of fresh water and 7% of 
he world’s renewable water flow. Per capita, 
Canadians use about 1,500 cubic metres of 

| ater every year. Among OECD countries, only 

Americans use more, 1,870 cubic metres. 


By the late 1990s, almost 65.7 billion cubic 
netres of fresh water was used in Canada 


chart 8.1 


Australia Canada 


Japan Korea 


urce: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-201-XIE2003000. 
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annually, 40.1 billion cubic metres was dis- 
charged once it had been used, and another 
20.8 billion cubic metres was recirculated. The 
rest was consumed by humans or livestock, was 
incorporated into products, evaporated, or was 
otherwise removed from the hydrologic cycle. 


Where the water goes 


About 94% of water withdrawals—including 
recirculated water—was used by industry. 
Municipalities used the other 6% to serve 
households, schools and hospitals. 


The electric power and utilities industry drew 
63% of the total intake to produce electricity 
and cool power plants, recirculating 40% of its 
supply. Manufacturers drew 14%, but that was 


Water use per capita of selected countries, 1999 


Mexico Netherlands Sweden United 


States 


OVE Re Viel obaee 


down from levels in the 1980s as a result of 
greater efficiency and recirculation practices in 
the industrial sector. 


Agriculture was the largest consumer of fresh 
water, using 9% of total freshwater withdrawals, 
three-quarters of which was not returned to its 
source. Most was used for irrigation, with farmers 
in British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
using 92% of it—about 3.8 billion cubic metres. 


Untreated discharge compromises the quality 
of water. By the late 1990s, 40% of Canadians 
in municipalities with a population greater 
than 1,000 lived in areas where wastewater 
received the best available treatment (tertiary 
treatment). Another 56% had some sort of 
wastewater treatment and 3% of Canadians 
were connected to sewer systems but had no 
wastewater treatment. 


The greenhouse gas challenge 


When the sun’s energy penetrates the earth’s 
atmosphere, it warms the surface of the earth 
and lower atmosphere. Some of that energy 
is prevented from returning to space by the 


Chart 8.2 


Greenhouse gas emissions, 


Millions of tonnes (CO, equivalent) 
140 5 


120) 9 
100 £ 


19907 91992. 1994 1996. 1996 ae2000 


see rOD and animal production 
—— Oil and gas extraction 


Electric power generation, 
transmission and distribution 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 153-0034. 


Solid waste generation 


2000 2002 


presence of greenhouses gases (GHGs) in the 
planet's atmosphere. 


tonnes 

Total solid waste generated 29,307,407 30,455,529 
Disposal! 23,168,870 | 23,835,738 
Diversion 6,138,538 6,619,794 

kilograms 
Waste per capita I52 979 
2. Recycling and reuse. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-201-XIE. 


Without GHGs acting as a blanket, the Earth 
would be inhospitable to life as we know it. 
Most of the GHGs in the atmosphere occur 

naturally and are absorbed by natural processes. © 
But human activity also contributes to their | 
formation, causing concern about how we are | 
contributing to climate change. | 


Canada produced 18.3 tonnes of GHGs per 
capita in 2000, surpassed only by Australia 
(27.6) and the United States (21.1). 


From 1990 to 2003, the Canadian economy” 
grew by nearly 43% measured by gross domestic” 
product. GHG emissions increased 24%, from | 
596 to 740 million tonnes. This was a net 
increase of about 144 million tonnes, of which 
86.5 million tonnes were energy-related. GHG 
emissions also grew faster than the population: 
from 1990 to 2003, emissions rose 9% from 
21.5 to 23.4 tonnes per person. 


Overall, Canada’s GHG emissions per unit of ~ 
GDP dropped 13% from 1990 to 2003. Effi- 
ciency improvements in the energy sector partly 
explain the drop. The increased dominance of | 
the services sector, which is a less-intensive 
contributor to GHGs, was also a factor. How- | 
ever, rapid growth of the economy—in both the 
goods-producing and the services-producing 
sectors—resulted in a net increase in emissions. 


In addition, Canadians have become increasingly 
dependent on road transportation. Around 


www.statcan.ca 
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18.5 million vehicles were on Canada’s roads 
in 2003. They travelled 313 billion kilometres 
and consumed more than 42 billion litres of 
gasoline or diesel. 


From 1990 to 2003, the number of vehicles rose 
8% faster than the population. There was also a 
shift in the types of vehicles used for personal 
transportation from automobiles to vans, sport- 
utility vehicles and light-duty gasoline-powered 
‘trucks. On average, these heavier vehicles emit 

40% more GHGs per kilometre than do auto- 
mobiles. Total GHG emissions from light-duty 
gasoline trucks rose 93% from 1990 to 2003, 
while emissions from cars fell 8%. Heavy-duty 
diesel vehicles also contributed with a 71% 
jump in emissions from 1990 to 2003. 


i 


Taking out the trash 


More than 30 million tonnes of solid, non- 
hazardous waste were generated in 2002 from 
all sources. This was 3.9% higher than the total 
in 2000, and it amounted to an average of 971 
kilograms per person. 


Chart 8 a q 


Eisposal of puaste, by province 


2000 
@ 2002 


Millions of tonnes 


ylote: Data for Prince Edward Island are suppressed to meet the 
confidentiality requirements of the Statistics Act. 
ource: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16F0023XIE2002001. 
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Nearly seven million tonnes was prepared for 
recycling. Some of the remaining 24 million 
tonnes was incinerated or sent to other 
countries. Most ended up in a disposal facility. 


Materials in landfills can contaminate the 
water that falls as precipitation and percolates 
through the layers of garbage. This creates 
leachate that can find its way into groundwater, 
streams and rivers, compromising water quality. 
The majority of solid waste is disposed of in 
large-scale facilities. The owners and operators 
of these municipal or private-sector facilities 
use either natural or artificial landfill liners to 
prevent leachate from entering the groundwater. 
Leachate collection systems and liners were 
present in only 18% of active landfills in 2000, 
but these sites processed about 75% of all waste. 


In 2001, 41 landfills across Canada captured 
342,000 tonnes of methane produced by decom- 
posing organic material. Less than one-half of 
the methane was burned or flared; 57% was 
used as energy at eight sites to heat a steel 
refinery, a greenhouse, a recycling plant and 

a manufacturing plant. Another eight landfills 
converted methane into electricity. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


* Canadian Environmental Sustainability 
Indicators. Annual. 16-251-XWE 


e¢ Environment Accounts and Statistics 
Technical Paper Series. Occasional. 
16-O001-MWE | 


¢ Human Activity and the Environment. 
Annual. 16-201-XIE 


¢ Waste Management Industry Survey: Business 
and Government Sectors. Biennial. 16F0023XIE 


Other 


¢ Environment Canada 


Water is a plentiful resource in Canada and 
our water use per capita reflects that—it is the 
second highest in the world. Managing and 
safeguarding such a precious part of Canada’s 
natural wealth requires accurate data. 


To support analysis of water use and other 
environmental issues, Statistics Canada, Natural 
Resources Canada and Environment Canada 
developed the Canadian Digital Drainage Area 
Framework (CDDAF), a geographic database of 
the drainage areas, river networks, lakes and 
islands in Canada. 


The database defines a hierarchy of drainage 
areas that stretches from Canada’s five ocean 
drainage areas down to about 1,000 smaller 
sub-sub-drainage areas. It also shows the 
location of about 3,000 hydrometric gauging 
stations, which capture data that can be linked 
to population and dwelling count information. 


Major drainage areas 


Sources: 
Natural Resources Canada, National Scale Frameworks Hydrology - 
Drainage Areas, Canada. 
Statistics Canada, 2005, Interim hydrography for 2006 Census release. 
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Watershed mapping illustrates not only the 
availability of water resources, but also where 
and how human activity has an impact on the 
water supply. 


Many watersheds contain dams, diversions 
and water intakes that provide water for 
agriculture, industry, hydroelectricity and 
drinking. Pressures on the water supply are 
further increased by municipal wastewater, 
industrial effluent, fertilizers, pesticides and 
other pollutants. 


The CDDAF is an important instrument for 
planning and managing Canada’s environmental 
monitoring networks. With 20% of the world’s 
fresh water resources and 7% of the world’s 
renewable water flow, understanding where our 
water comes from, how we use it, and how we 
can better safeguard it is a complex task. 


Drainage areas 

01 Maritime Provinces 

02 Sf. Lawrence 

03 Northern Québec and Labrador 
04 Southwestern Hudson Bay 

05 Nelson River 

06 Western and Northern Hudson Bay 
07 Great Slave Lake 

08 Pacific 

9 Yukon River 

10 Arctic 

41 Mississippi River 

. Major water bodies 


Scale 
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racking greenhouse 


hanges in the concentration of greenhouse 
3ases in our atmosphere have been linked to 
ncreases in the Earth’s temperature. 


| 


n 2003, Canada released an estimated 740 
nillion tonnes of greenhouse gases into the 
itmosphere, a 24% increase from the 596 
nillion tonnes emitted in 1990. 


Bien it ratified the Kyoto Accord in February 
005, Canada made a commitment to reduce 
he nation’s greenhouse gas emissions to 6% 
yelow 1990 levels during the 2008 to 2012 
yeriod. But until recently, reporting of green- 
youse gas (GHG) emissions by industry—the 
najor source of these gases—was not mandatory. 


: an ambitious effort to improve environmental 
fata collection, the federal government made 

hdustry reporting of GHG emissions mandatory 
nd tasked Statistics Canada with collecting the 


phart 8.4 


Bilions of tonnes (CO, equivalent) 
000 


1200 


Greenhouse gas emissions, Canada 


BD WS 


S 


new data. Mandatory reporting represents an 
important step toward the government's goal of 
incorporating key environmental indicators into 
its decision-making. It also aids in developing 
policies and strategies on the environment and 
energy use. 


The success of collecting these emissions data 
depends on compliance. Industries do not want 
to repeatedly submit data, and they want to 
send data electronically. 


To keep things simple, Statistics Canada 
developed a ‘single window reporting system’ 
for industries. Alberta, under the Climate Change 
and Emissions Management Act, agreed to 
harmonize its reporting with Statistics Canada 
and Environment Canada. Quebec and Ontario 
have also shown interest in harmonizing their 
reporting of greenhouse gas emissions. 


1990 


lirce: Environment Canada. 
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Have you replaced your computer, television, 
stereo or cell phone lately? Some household 
electronic items quickly become obsolete as 
technology advances and new products are 
developed. Some just wear out. This has created 
a burgeoning stream of e-waste. 


‘E-waste’ refers to all waste that comes from or 
is caused by electronics. It contains materials 
such as lead, mercury, arsenic and chromium— 
all known or suspected agents of harm to 
wildlife and human health. E-waste is a major 
concern with respect to wireless technology 
and computers because such items are readily 
discarded. According to Environment Canada, 
140,000 tonnes of e-waste are dumped annually 
in landfills—an amount that continues to increase. 


Rising demand for e-waste recycling and re-use 
presents benefits that include job creation and 
local development. Valuable materials such 

as glass, plastic, aluminium, and even gold 


Chart 8.5 Material composition of personal 
Other (includes lead, 
copper, zinc, mercury 
and cadmium) 
Aluminum 
14% 
Ferrous metal 
20% 
Source: Environment Canada. 
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can be salvaged from used electronics. E-waste 
re-use organizations and recyclers are active 

in most provinces and will likely continue to 
expand. In 2000, Ontario was home to four 
companies in the business of e-waste recycling; 
by 2004, there were 14 companies. 


Growing concern over e-waste has led to several 
initiatives. Electronic Product Stewardship 
Canada has taken the lead in implementing an 
extended producer responsibility program for 
e-waste. The program encourages Consumers 

to recycle and re-use items such as personal 
computers and televisions. 


Additionally, the Information Technology 
Association of Canada has proposed adding | 
a fee to their products at the point of sale. 
Consumers would pay an additional $20 to $25) 
up front when buying an electronic product, | 
to ensure that it is eventually disposed of in an 
environmentally sound way. 


computers | 


Sec ee ca 


Silica/glass 
26% 


Plastics 
23% | 
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Bok around your house and garage. You will Canada is also a net importer of hazardous 
ikely find products that will become hazardous _ wastes for disposal. Some of the hazardous 
vhen the time comes to dispose of them. materials Canada accepts are ammonia, asbestos, 
Patties waste is materials that may be chlorine, fuel oils, hydrogen ey lead, 
mercury, nickel, PCBs, uranium and zinc. 
yarmful to human health or the environment 
yecause of their chemistry or quantity. These In the first half of 2004, 196,177 tonnes of 
vastes are solid or liquid materials that have hazardous waste were imported into Canada, 
een mostly used up or are no longer wanted. 21% more than it exported in that period. But 
xamples include aerosol cans, paint, cleaning since 2001, these imports have been declining. 
| ; : . 
roducts, batteries and motor oil, and the con Why not simply treat all these household 
ainers in which they are packaged. They may 


hazardous wastes on-site and avoid transporting 
them altogether? Cost, on-site capacity to treat 
Jandling and storing such materials can cause _ waste, type of waste and proximity to an appro- 


e flammable, corrosive, explosive or toxic. 


ealth and safety and environmental problems. __ priate treatment facility are factors in these 

0 minimize these problems, hazardous waste decisions. On-site treatment may not be 

dust be chemically treated and/or incinerated feasible for small firms that produce only small 
efore it is finally disposed of or recycled. Many —_ quantities of hazardous waste: shipping these 
nunicipalities offer disposal programs, while waste materials to an outside facility could 
ome have special depots, drop-off centres, or sometimes be the best option. 


ccasional drop-off days. 


hart 8.6 Hazardous waste, imports and exports 
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Table 8.1. Streamflow and surface freshwater intake in Canada, by dr 


Total Surface freshwater intake Water intake’ 
streamflow! 2 as share of 
streamflow 
Total Municipal’ Industrial4 Agriculture4 
cubic kilometres millions of cubic metres percent 
Canada B,a15.D 40,462.1 4,872.8 31,491.0 4,098.2 1.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador 294.0 308.5 114.4 193.5 0.0 0.1 
Maritime Coastal 114.4 282.6 Tey, We2 10.8 0.2 
Saint John—St. Croix 24.6 209.9 97.4 109.8 2.8 0. 
North Shore—Gaspé RSW Gos 2685 78.4 134.3 4.4 0.1 
Great Lakes—St. Lawrence DITAD 30,587.4 B08 7a DT 2D90 27 0 134 
Northern Quebec 530.8 65.8 5.9 59.9 0.0 0.0 
Northern Ontario 189.1 99.5 1225 86.7 0.0 0.1 
Keewatin—Southern Baffin 169.8 0.2 0.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Churchill Dat 18.0 6.3 one 8.4 0.8 
Lower Saskatchewan—Nelson 60.3 70.1 T4.1 31.9 24.1 0.1 
Winnipeg 23.9 209.9 11.5 1972 1.1 0.9 
South Saskatchewan, Missouri 
and Assiniboine—Red 9.5 4,081.2 435.7 753.6 2,891.8 43. 
North Saskatchewan 7.4 1,686.2 {| A (Ay A 86.6 22.8 
Lower Mackenzie and Arctic 
Coast islands 507.1 ee 6.6 5,6 0.0 0. 
Peace—Athabasca OES PAROS 28.0 169.8 Dea 0. 
Columbia and Okanagan- q 
Similkameen 65.7 409.1 71.5 109.4 228.2 0.6 
Fraser (lower mainland) 125:3 1,116.4 428.6 219.8 468.0 0.9 
Pacific Coastal and Yukon 595.9 869.1 192.7 5O7 7 78.7 0.1 


{Sie 
Notes: Some of these drainage area aggregates have more than one outflow. 

Drainage areas at the Canada-U.S. border exclude inflow from the United States. 
1. Streamflow is represented by the long-term annual average. 
2. 1987 data. 
3. 1998 data. 
4 
S 


Sia SSS 


Sa aR 


. 1996 data. 
ources: Statistics Canada; Environment Canada; Fisheries and Oceans Canada. 
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Table 8.2 Greenhouse gas emissions, by source 


Carbon dioxide Methane Nitrous oxide 


| (CO,) (CHy) (NO) 

1990 2002 1990 2002 1990 2002 
| kilotonnes 

All sources 471,000 576,000 3,500.0 4,500.0 170.0 170.0 
Energy sources . 432,000 537,000 1,600.0 2,100.0 27.0 37.0 
Stationary combustion sources 276,000 341,000 180.0 220.0 6.4 7.8 
_ Electricity and heat generation 94,700 128,000 1.8 4.7 1.8 2.4 
| Fossil fuel industries 49,500 70,500 78.0 120.0 1.0 1.5 
Petroleum refining 26,000 34,000 0.4 0.5 0.3 0.4 
Fossil fuel production 23,600 36,500 78.0 120.0 On Tat 
Mining : 6,150 11,700 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.3 
_ Manufacturing industries 54,100 _ 49,500 We ey ez tee 
Iron and steel! 6,420 6,370 Oz 0.2 Oy 0.2 
; Non-ferrous metals 3,210 3,290 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.1 
| Chemical 7,060 6,390 0.2 0.1 O31 0.1 
Pulp and paper 13,400 8,860 0.8 0.8 0.4 0.4 
| Cement 3,370 3,470 0.1 0.1 0.0 0.1 
Other manufacturing 20,600 21,100 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
_ Construction 1,860 1,230 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 
| Commercial and institutional 25-700 35,600 0.5 ile 0.5 0.7 
Residential 41,300 41,800 100.0 94.0 Weta ES? 
_ Agriculture and forestry 2,400 2,090 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.1 
Transportation 146,000 181,000 ot20 30.0 210 29.0 
Domestic aviation 10,400 12,800 On 0.6 1.0 13 
Road transportation TOSFOOOM MB T7000 16.0 14.0 1220 19.0 
| Gasoline automobiles 51,600 47,800 9.0 4.7 6.3 75 
| Light-duty gasoline trucks 20,400 37,800 4.0 5.0 4.2 9.8 
Heavy-duty gasoline vehicles 2,990 3,900 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.6 
Motorcycles 225 268 0.2 0.2 0.0 0.0 
| Diesel automobiles 657 662 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
| Light-duty diesel trucks 577 738 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 
| Heavy-duty diesel vehicles 24,300 39,200 2 1.9 0.7 ing 
| Propane and natural gas vehicles 2,160 821 et i 0.0 0.0 
) Railways 6,320 5,280 0.4 O33 pa De | 
/ Domestic marine 4,730 DO) 0.4 0.4 (ie et 
| Others 21,800 26,400 1320 16.0 4.4 Sy 
Off road 15,100 15,900 6.1 4.9 4.2 5.0 
. Pipelines 6,700 10,600 6.7 11.0 0.2 0.3 
Fugitive sources 9,800 16,000 1,300.0 1,900.0 0.0 0.0 
| Coal mining 0 0 2120 47.0 0.0 0.0 
Oil and natural gas 9,800 16,000 1,200.0 1,800.0 0.0 0.0 
Oil yes HIE 410.0 640.0 0.0 0.0 
Natural gas 19 29 820.0 1,100.0 0.0 0.0 
| Venting 4,500 8,100 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Flaring 5,300 7,400 24.0 Bi 0.0 0.0 


e note(s) at the end of this table. 
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Carbon dioxide Methane Nitrous oxide 


(CO)) (CH,4) (NO) 
1990 2002 1990 2002 1990 2002 
kilotonnes 
Industrial processes 32,000 39,000 0.0 0.0 37.0 7.0 
Mineral production 7,770 8,730 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Cement 5,580 6,740 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Lime 1,750 1,660 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Limestone and soda ash 439 335 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Chemical industry 5,010 6,240 0.0 0.0 37.0 7.0 
Ammonia production 5,010 6,240 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Nitric acid production 0 0) 0.0 0.0 ae 2.6 
Adipic acid production 0 0 0.0 0.0 35.0 4.0 
Metal production 9,690 11,500 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
lron and steel production 7,060 7,120 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Aluminum production 2,630 4,360 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Sulphur hexafluoride used in magnesium 
smelters 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.C 
Consumption of halocarbons 0 0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.C 
Other and undifferentiated production 9,200 13,000 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.C 
Solvent and other product use 0 0 0.0 0.0 133 leg 
Agriculture 8,000 -500 980:0)5 af 20050 100.0 110.¢ 
Enteric fermentation 0 0 760.0 900.0 0.0 0.€ 
Manure management 0 0 220.0 270.0 12.0 15.¢ 
Agricultural soils 8,000 -500 0.0 0.0 90.0 100.¢ 
Direct sources 8,000 -500 0.0 0.0 70.0 70.( 
Indirect sources 0 0 0.0 0.0 20.0 20.( 
Land use change and forestry (non-carbon 
dioxide only) 0 0 70.0 100.0 5:0 10.¢ 
Prescribed burns 0 0 20.0 20.0 0.8 0.6 
Wildfires in the wood-production forest 0 0 50.0 100.0 4.0 10.( 
Waste 250 290 900.0 1,100.0 3.0 3m 
Solid waste disposal on land 0 0 880.0 — 1,000.0 0.0 0. 
Wastewater handling 0 0 17.0 19.0 2.8 33 
Waste incineration 250 290 0.4 0.3 O.2 On 
Land use change and forestry! -200,000 -20,000 0.0 0.0 0.0 on 
Changes in forest and woody biomass stocks -200,000 -50,000 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 
Forest and grassland conversion 10,000 10,000 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 
Abandonment of managed lands -700 -700 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.1 
Carbon dioxide emissions and removals 


from soil 10,000 10,000 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.4 


Note: Fig y 0 totals because of rounding or varying degrees of uncertainty in i 
1. Carbon dioxide (CO,) emissions and removals in this category are not included in the national totals. 
Source: Environment Canada. 
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2002 
| Total waste Residential Industrial, Construction 
| disposed sources! commercial and and demolition 
institutional sources3 

| sources? 

| tonnes 

Canada 23,835,730 9,455,204 11,563,999 2,816,528 
Newfoundland and Labrador 376,593 216,218 140,377 19,999 
Prince Edward Island x x x x 
Nova Scotia 389,194 169,649 176,625 42,921 
New Brunswick 413,606 203,506 154,812 55,288 
Quebec? 5,543,800 2,876,000 2,261,000 406,800 
Ontario 9,645,633 3,438,408 SOs eZAO 1,013,985 
‘Manitoba 896,556 412,612 405,954 77,990 
Saskatchewan 795,124 278,692 441,109 Psy 63) 
Alberta 2,890,294 866,398 1,380,306 643,590 
British Columbia 2,744,901 936,774 1,346,669 461,458 


[2S 


Total amount of non-hazardous waste disposed of in public and private waste disposal facilities. This includes waste that is exported out of the 
source province or country for disposal. This does not include waste disposed of in hazardous waste disposal facilities or waste managed by the 
waste generator on site. 
1. Refers to solid waste from all households that is picked up by the municipality or is self-hauled to depots, transfer stations and disposal facilities. 
2. Refers to wastes generated by all industrial, commercial and institutional sources in a municipality. This includes industrial materials generated by 
manufacturing and by primary and secondary industries that are managed off site; commercial materials generated by shopping centres, restaurants, 
, Offices, etc.; and materials generated by institutional facilities such as schools, hospitals, government facilities, seniors homes and universities. 
Excludes residential waste stream. 
3. Refers to waste from construction and demolition activities. This includes materials such as brick, painted wood, rubble, drywall, metal, cardboard 
doors, windows, wiring, etc.; excludes materials from land clearing on areas not previously developed, asphalt and clean sand or gravel. 
. These data are derived from a survey administered by RECYC-QUEBEC. In order to make these data comparable with other provincial data, some 
waste quantities generated by the construction and demolition sector have been removed from the RECYC-QUEBEC totals. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16F0023XIE. 
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Table 8.4 Government expenditures on pollution abatement and control, and water 
purification and supply 


Saar antennae aap a eS te RE I se % AAA AA 


1990/91 1991/92 1992/9 


ee ee ee eee 


millions of dollars 


gree i ee ee ee ee oe 


All levels of government! 


Pollution abatement and control, and water purification and supply 7,185.8 7, 2OIs2 7,440. 
Water purification and supply DAP ORS fs Fa ie 2,426. 
Pollution abatement and control 7 oe 4,885.9 5,014. 
Sewage collection and disposal? 200131 1,953.3 2.05% 
Waste collection and disposal 1220-3 13242 1,422 
Other pollution control activities 397.6 318.9 263. 
Other environmental services 1,096.3 1,289.0 12723 
Federal government 
Pollution abatement and control, and water purification and supply 745.2 748.9 761. 
Water purification and supply Pel 7.8 iS 
Pollution abatement and control Figs tra 741.1 75 
Sewage collection and disposal 0.0 0.0 0, 
Waste collection and disposal 0.0 0.0 0, 
Other pollution control activities? Dees, 20.2 4, 
Other environmental services 620.2 720,9 747, 
Provincial/territorial governments 
Pollution abatement and control, and water purification and supply 2,109.0 2,188.3 2,061. 
Water purification and supply 1,130.6 1,012.5 991 
Pollution abatement and control 978.4 1 Wale 22 1,069 
Sewage collection and disposal? BSx3 100.9 9% 
Waste collection and disposal 132.4 164.1 176 
Other pollution control activities Sp Res, 378 328 
Other environmental services 443.4 535.0 467 
Local governments | 
Pollution abatement and control, and water purification and supply 5,288.5 5,303.0 5,560 
Water purification and supply 2,076.2 2,039.6 2,108) 
Pollution abatement and control Bye Ore 3,263.4 3,455 
Sewage collection and disposal 2,002.0 1,954.3 2,055. 
Waste collection and disposal 11259 122872 1,297 
Other pollution control activities and other environmental | 


services S2e3 80.9 102 


ae Dc 


. ai a8 
Notes: Fiscal year ending March 31, except for local government whose fiscal year ends December 31. 
Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 

1. Expenditures presented for all levels of government do not equal the sum of federal, provincial/territorial and local expenditures. The data have beer 
consolidated, excluding intergovernmental transactions among the three levels of government; provides a more accurate account of total governmer 
expenditures. 

. May include some expenditures on water purification and supply. 

_ The increase shown from 1998/99 is a result of a program restructure within Environment Canada. 

_ Includes expenditures for other pollution control activities (such as clean-up and air pollution control) and other environmental services (such as 
environmental assessments). 

Source: Statistics Canada, Public Institutions Division and Environment Accounts and Statistics Division. 
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| 


1993/94 


7,848.6 
2,747.5 
101.1 
2,186.1 
1,346.2 

239.6 
NE TOAS BY 


1,204.5 
235.1 
969.4 
229.4 

0.0 
Ne 
728.7 


1,911.0 
872.3 
1,038.7 
90.6 
121.5 
309.9 
516.7 


5,627.5 
2,296.8 
3,330.7 
1,950.5 
1,253.4 


126.8 


1 


SEN 


1994/95 1995/96 1996/97 1997/98 1998/99 1999/2000 2000/01" 2001/02 


millions of dollars 


eee 


8,398.4 8,665.5 8,381.6 8,703.8 8,566.3 8,671.9 9,222.0 9/932.8 
2,965.6 3,014.0 3,029.4 3,082.0 Dy Ploeg 3,053.9 Silihoae 3,229.0 
a te) oe lo ss ep a Ay 5,621.8 5,447.6 5,618.0 6,108.8 6,703.8 
2,297.4 2,742.2 2,547.5 2,692.8 2,433.2 2,438.6 2,580.8 2;f7 0.3 
1,576.1 1,366.4 1,343.5 1,395:8 1,462.7 1.62222 Mp7 3O2 1,960.8 
240.3 204.2 186.7 17 9¢3 319.5 447.3 643.5 777.4 
b73 V7.1 LS2Bo7 $274.5 1, 355%6 aby UB 1,110.0 1,146.4 A V95-3 
1,425.5 1,390.8 £270.9 1,529.9 1,491.7 1,362.5 1,553.9 1,626.7 
344.7 360.0 326.9 39220 360.7 318.1 324.7 308.0 
1,080.8 1,030.7 942.0 1,138:6 1, 130.9 1,044.3 229.2 387 
320.7 Sy |e evs 300.7 37159 341.5 3093 319.4 300.9 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
14.7 13.9 vt 4.7 4.0 $5525 314.8 415.9 
745.3 703.2 635.6 761.8 785.4 57926 Doe 601.9 
2,144.1 2,079.6 1,922.9 1,707.5 1542.7 1,680.7 1,400.8 1,528.3 
948.6 965.0 2G7-1 O225 666.7 784.5 508.4 488.0 
119515 1,093.8 935.8 885.0 846.0 896.2 892.4 1,040.3 
132.8 256.3 186.8 181.4 USM 2 OT .3 74.2 118.4 
29530 28 BOS 27.8 65.6 269.9 44.8 58.6 
Pat 2022 187.4 181.0 ba lev 299.9 ROU) 375.6 
Da 153 564.0 So 8) 494.9 O70 439.1 440.4 487.7 
5,957.4 6,419.3 6,299.7 6,442.3 6,250.8 6,388.1 6,797.0 7,235.3 
2,479.4 22981) 255249 rege Pi hes 2597 5.0 2,527:4 2;03.0.5 2,040.9 
3,478.0 3,009.0 3,774.8 3,9 LOD 3,675.8 3,860.6 4,160.6 4,524.4 
2,040.7 2,419.7 ago i) PO S| 2,394.4 PR WA see) 2,162.6 2,210.8 2,469.8 
i293 al 1,370:9 1331:8 13923 1,411.1 1,583.3 7231 1,921.4 


133.0 


129.4 12928 138.1 114.8 158. Te3-2 
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Table 8.5 | Waste disposal, 


sSpennppraenTe: o5 RSET IRS 


i al eth Ss a hel Re Sioa Aas Hic SS Reta 
Disposal! Diversion? Generation? Rate oj 

diversior 

per capite 

Te Fi aetna Nc ee 


kilograms per capita percen 

Canada 760 211 971 22 
Newfoundland and Labrador 725 74 799 ¢ 
Prince Edward Island x x x 2é 
Nova Scotia 417 182 598 3¢ 
New Brunswick 551 164 715 2s 
Quebec* 745 234 979 24 
Ontario ISI 200 997) 2( 
Manitoba 776 217 993 22 
Saskatchewan 799 147 946 1¢ 
Alberta 928 189 iNet 74 1} 
British Columbia 667 269 936 2s 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and 
Nunavut x x x 1 


_szoseseeensee teeta eR ERS 

1. Total amount of non-hazardous waste disposed of in public and private waste disposal facilities. This includes waste that is exported out of the source. 
province or country for disposal. This does not include waste disposed of in hazardous waste disposal facilities or waste managed by the waste 
generator on site. 

2. Refers to the quantity of non-hazardous materials diverted from disposal facilities and represents the sum of all materials processed for recycling or 
reuse at an off-site recycling facility. 

3. Refers to the sum of all non-hazardous residential and non-residential solid waste disposed of in an off-site disposal facility and total materials 
processed for recycling at an off-site recycling facility. Note that these data include only those materials that are managed (disposed of or recycled) off 
site by a municipality or waste management firm. | 

4. These data are derived from a survey administered by RECYC-QUEBEC. In order to make these data comparable with other provincial data, some 
waste quantities generated by the construction and demolition sector have been removed from the RECYC-QUEBEC totals. | 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16F0023XIE. 
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Geography is concerned with the nature and 


that make up the earth’s surface. Geographers 
attempt to answer questions by understanding 
the interaction and interconnection among 
human and physical phenomena (human and 
physical geography) that give places their 
distinctive character. 


“Geographers help us look at the landscape in 
“many different ways. Think of an atlas with 
transparent overlays. One overlay might show 
Canada’s physical regions or its ecozones. 
Another might detail regions of settlement. 


‘At Statistics Canada, geographers analyse 
economic and social data collected from a 
geographer’s point of view. They provide a 

| ja context, via unique statistical codes, to 


OQ Geography 


OVERVIEW 


significance of the patterns, places and landscapes 


provide a framework for organizing the vast 
amount of data Statistics Canada produces. 


Sorting Canada by geographic area 


One major coding structure for sorting data 
geographically is the Standard Geographical 
Classification (SGC), which Statistics Canada 
developed to denote a hierarchy of three related 
geographic areas: provinces and territories, 
census divisions (counties, regional municipal- 
ities) and census subdivisions (municipalities). 


By using unique geographic coding, researchers 
can track not only how many people live in 
Canada, but also where they live. All levels of 
government and policy makers depend on this 
information for social planning, and as background 


: Standard Geographical Classification structure 


_|Census Subdivisio 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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research for recommending services for popu- 
lations that migrate and change over time. 


At the top level of this classification hierarchy 
are the provinces and territories. Each is assigned 
a unique two-digit code. For example, Quebec 
is 24 and Ontario is 35. Nunavut was assigned 
code 62 in 1999 when it became a territory. 


Divisions and subdivisions 


The next geographic unit down is the census 
division, defined as a grouping of neighbouring 
municipalities. Census divisions are relatively 
stable geographic areas, which makes it easier 
to follow trends over time. In Quebec, for 
example, the SGC code 2449 stands for the 
census division of Drummond in Quebec. The 
code is 3506 for Ottawa Division in Ontario. 


A census division’s designation may correspond 
to a county, a regional district or a regional 
municipality. In Nova Scotia, for example, the 
SGC code for Yarmouth Municipal District is 
1202004. However, in Newfoundland and 
Labrador and in the three Prairie provinces, 
there are no named counties or districts. So, in 
those provinces, census divisions are assigned 
numbers (e.g., Division no. 1, 2, 3 and so on). 


The smallest geographic area in the Standard 
Geographical Classification is the census sub- 
division. Generally, a census subdivision is a 
single municipality or its equivalent, such as 
an Indian reserve. In 2001, there were 5,600 
census subdivisions in Canada. 


Standard Geographical Classification, 2001 


SSSR SRNR 


Winnipeg 


SGC code SGC name 
Province 46 Manitoba 
Census division 4611 Division no. 11 
Census subdivision 4611040 Winnipeg (City) 


Metropolitan area 602 
4650 


Winnipeg (CMA) 
Economic region 
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Provinces and territories 13 
Census divisions 288 
Census subdivisions 5,600 
Census metropolitan areas 2a 
Census agglomerations 113 
Urban areas 913 
Federal electoral districts 301 


Postal codes 


Source: 


Census subdivisions can change, however, 
due to municipal restructuring. For example, 
the City of Ottawa amalgamated what were 
11 census subdivisions (Kanata, Nepean, 
Vanier, Gloucester and seven others) into a 
single census subdivision. Each census 
subdivision is assigned a three-digit code in 
the classification—for example, 057 for 
Drummondville, Quebec and 008 for the 
amalgamated Ottawa. 


Putting that all together, these create a unique 
seven-digit identifier for every geographic 
location across the country. Completing the 
above examples, that gives an SGC identifier of 
2449057 for the municipality of Drummondville, 
Quebec and 3506008 for the city of Ottawa. 


Geographers also look at Canada from the 
perspective of the web of roads that link the 
provinces and territories. To facilitate this, 
Statistics Canada’s geographers created the 
road network files. These provide information 
on major features, including roads, provincial 
and territorial boundaries, ocean shorelines anc 
lakes, as well as information on attributes such 
as street names and address ranges. 


Statistics Canada’s geographers also employ 
cartographic boundary files. They created 
these to support spatial analysis and thematic 
mapping of data from the Census of Population. 
The cartographic boundary files include the 
boundaries of standard geographical areas, as 
well as the shorelines of Canada and of many 
inland lakes and rivers. 
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sed together, these two files yield a very use population ecumenes and other geographic 
Betailed portrait of all parts of the country. This boundaries such as provincial/territorial and 
can be a powerful tool for geographers and census division boundaries to create thematic 
other researchers. maps that more accurately depict the spatial 


distribution of data from the Census of Population. 


< 


Geographers use the term ecumene—from the 
Greek meaning inhabited space—to refer to 

land where people have made their home, and 
to all work areas that are considered occupied. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e Census Division and Census Subdivision 


Different types of ecumenes— industrial, environ- Reference Maps. Occasional. 92F0149GIE 


mental, forestry—have unique characteristics. 
For example, an agricultural ecumene shows 
land where people farm. Geographers overlay 
data onto agricultural ecumenes in order to 
create maps of any kind of agricultural activity 
down to small geographic areas. 


* Geography Working Paper Series. Occasional. 
92FO138MIE 


¢ Population Ecumene Census Division 
Boundary File. Occasional. 92F0159XIE 


¢ Road Network File. Occasional. 92-500-XWE 


4 population ecumene is based on blocks that 
lave a minimum population density of 0.4 persons 
yer square kilometre. In cities, this usually 
Sorresponds with a city block. Geographers 


¢ Standard Geographical Classification. 
Occasional. 12-571-XIB 
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Agriculture ecumene 


ource: Statistics Canada. 
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Canadians have many definitions of north. A The geographers also consider that traditional 
simple definition is anything north of the 60th descriptions of the North have sometimes ignored 
parallel. We also think of the North as Canada’s _ the northern regions of some provinces, even 
Arctic—from Ellesmere Island, across the though these areas may share a climate, physical 
northern Arctic and into the southern Arctic just attributes and settlement patterns with com- 
above the tree line. munities in the Far North. 


Montrealers consider Val d’Or or Rouyn-Noranda _ This redefinition of north in January 2000 
north, despite being a few hundred kilometres produced a boundary that cuts through the 


away. Many think Chibougamau is ‘up north.’ middle of Canada, and is bordered by transitior 
Yet, at 50°, it is at about the same latitude as zones. The northern transition line reaches 
Kelowna, British Columbia. south to nearly the middle of Manitoba and 


Ontario. The southern line cuts as far south as 
Calgary, Lake Winnipeg, Thunder Bay and the 
Gaspé Peninsula. 


Statistics Canada’s geographers have also thought 
about where south ends and north begins. Their 
definition of nordicity uses 16 characteristics, 


which include: the southern limits of the Boreal North is more than an abstract concept, since 
forest, the presence of discontinuous permafrost, any definition has social, economic, environ- 
the requirements for home heating, the mental and political impacts. In 2007, about 
community’s isolation, the cost of living, and 25 nations, including Canada, will have the 
Revenue Canada’s formula for tax benefits opportunity to continue the ‘what is north’ 
based on remoteness. discussion during International Polar Year. 
et 
ces 
Ga Se poe 


Smoothed North-South and transition lines 
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Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Canada’s 32 million people are unevenly dis- 
tributed over 9 million square kilometres. Most 
live on about 15% of the land that stretches 
along our southern border. We are one of the 
world’s most sparsely populated countries, with 
about three people per square kilometre. The 
United States, with a slightly smaller land area, 
Jas a population density almost 10 times greater. 


Canada’s demographic landscape looked quite 
different in 1901. Most people lived on farms 
ind only 37% in urban areas. By 1951, as 
canada industrialized, 57% of the population 
ived in an urban area (minimum population 
1,000 with a density of at least 400 people per 


square kilometre). 
: 


3y 2001, even more Canadians had left the farm: 
our out of five lived in an urban area and two out 
of three lived in a census metropolitan area—an 
wea of One or more adjacent municipalities 
situated around a major urban core. To form a 
2ensus metropolitan area, the urban core must 
lave at least 100,000 people. 


Statistical Area Classification, 2001 


ees 


Census Metropolitan Area / Census Agglomeration 
Strong Metropolitan Influence Zone 


Moderate Metropolitan Influence Zone 
Weak or No Metropolitan Influence Zone 


yurce: Statistics Canada. 
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Se then what is rural today? At its most basic, 
rural is defined as everything outside urban 
areas. But since many rural residents commute 
to jobs in cities and have access to urban 
amenities, it can be difficult to draw a line. 


In one definition, Statistics Canada defined 
rural and small town as outside the commuting 
zone of larger urban centres, outside census 
metropolitan areas and outside other urban areas 
with a core population of 10,000 or more. 


In another definition, geographers recognize 
that many people who work in an urban core 
live outside it, and commute each day to their 
jobs. A strong metropolitan influence zone (MIZ) 
means that 30% or more of the employed 
labour force commute to an urban core. A 
moderate MIZ indicates between 5% and 30% 
make the daily commute to the city, whereas 

a weak influence means that just 0% to 5% of 
workers commute. 


Canada has a long history of seismic disruptions. 
We know this from the geological record and 
from stories of flood and destruction told by the 
Nuu-chah-nulth (or Nootka) on the West Coast. 
Scientists have a good idea where earthquakes 
are likely to occur, but they cannot yet pinpoint 
with accuracy when the next one will occur. 


Earthquakes happen when there is sudden move- 
ment along a break or fault within the earth’s 
crust. Thousands of earthquakes take place each 
year in Canada, mostly along the West Coast, in 
Yukon, in the high Arctic, and along the eastern 
seaboard. In the rest of the country, earthquakes 
are rare but not unheard of. 


Despite the enormous forces involved when two 
tectonic plates grind against, over or across each 
other, most earthquakes are only detectable 
using seismic equipment. With this information, 
seismologists have built up a picture of Canada 


Magnitude 
<2 

cP 2-3 

© 3-4 


ey 


that shows the pattern and magnitude of seismic 
events. Such accurate and reliable seismic 
information coupled with demographic data 
gives decision makers an important tool for risk 
assessment and city planning. 


An earthquake centred on the ocean floor 
sometimes has the potential to cause a tsunami. 
Few are of the megathrust variety that started 
the tsunami that hit Vancouver Island in 1964. 
Moving at speeds of over 700 kilometres per 
hour, the waves piled into the funnel-like 
opening of Alberni Inlet. Within minutes the 
huge waves travelled inland and struck the 
town of Port Alberni. 


Surprisingly, there were no deaths, but 
dozens of homes, buildings and vehicles were 
damaged or destroyed by waves three metres 
above the high tide mark. Fortunately, tsunamis 
have so far occurred only rarely in Canada. 


i} 


Earthquakes 
Southwestern British Columbia 
December 8, 2004 to December 6, 2005 


Source: Reproduced with the permission of Natural Resources Canada, Geological Survey of Canada. 
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to portraying statistical information. So Statistics 
Canada produces a host of reference maps and 

thematic maps, as well as an interactive mapping 
tool called GeoSearch. 


Reference maps assist users in relating census 
data to actual locations on the ground. The maps 
show boundaries, names and codes of standard 
geographic areas, as well as major visible 
features such as roads, railroads, coastlines, 
rivers and lakes. Statistics Canada’s website 
provides access to dozens of reference maps. 


Thematic maps focus on the spatial distribution 
of one or more data themes for a standard 
geographic area—for example, the distribution 
of senior citizens in a census metropolitan area, 
the predominant farm types in a rural fringe 
a. or the population changes by province and 
territory. Census information provides enough 


ource: Statistics Canada. 
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data to produce thematic maps across a whole 
range of subjects. 


GeoSearch is an Internet tool that finds any 
place in Canada, shows it on a map and gives 
the latest census data for that place. It is an 
example of a simple geographic information 
system. GeoSearch retrieves basic population 
and dwelling counts and allows a user to spe- 
cifically search by place name, street name, 
street intersection, or to browse a map of Canada 
and zoom in on any area. It also shows the 
geographic unit that has been selected and the 
surrounding geographic features, lakes, rivers, 
highways and street names. 


These maps and the GeoSearch mapping tool 
are based on census data and help to make 
geographic patterns in the data more easily 
understood. All are available at no cost on the 
Statistics Canada website. 


Median Age, 2001 
by Census Division 


Age in years 
Al + 
137.6 to< 41 


National 
median 


Sparsely populated 
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Table 9.1 Weather conditions, by selected urban centres 


xtreme minimum Rainfall! Snowfall!;2 _—_ Precipi- 


Extreme maximum 
temperature temperature tation? 

degrees year degrees year millimetres centimetres millimetres 

Celsius Celsius 
St. John’s 3125 1983 -23.8 1986 1,191,0 S22 alow 
Charlottetown 34.4 1944 -30.5 1982 880.4 ENT Be Lives 
Halifax 35.0 1995 -28.5 $2935 1,238.9 230.5 1,452.2 
Saint John 34.4 1976 -36.7 1948 1,147.9 256.9 1,390.3 
Fredericton 3 Fe2 1975 oT ae 1962 885.5 27685 LAA 
Québec 35.6 L953 -36.1 1962 92:38 31529 1,230.5 
Sherbrooke dae, 1983 -40.0 1379 O7,3.9 294.3 1,144.1 
Trois-Rivieres 3.65] 1975 -41.1 1976 858.6 241.4 1,099.8 
Montréal 35.6 1955 ee 1933 NOs 2205 1,046.2 
Ottawa 37.8 1944 -36.1 1943 1320 id eee 943.5 
Kingston 34.3 1983 -34.5 1981 794.6 181.0 968.4 
Oshawa to Fee) 1988 -30.5 1981 7595 118.4 Se 
Toronto 38.3 1948 -31.3 1981 684.6 115.4 792.7 4 
Hamilton 37.4 1988 -28.0 1994 764.8 161.8 91031 
St. Catharines 37.4 1988 afaeee | 1979 745.7 136.6 873.6 
London 38.2 1988 ules 1970 817.9 202.4 987.1 
Windsor 40.2 1988 a2 | 1994 805.2 126.6 S1S.3 
Greater Sudbury / 

Grand Sudbury 38.3 1975 -39.3 1982 656.5 274.4 899.3 
Thunder Bay 40.3 1983 -41.1 1951 Bye a 187.6 ZL AG 
Winnipeg 40.6 1949 -45.0 1966 415.6 110.6 313.79 
Regina 43.3 1937 -50.0 1885 304.4 105.9 388.1 
Saskatoon 40.6 1988 -50.0 1893 265.2 is ys 350.0 
Edmonton 34.5 1998 -48.3 1938 565.7 $2335 476.9 
Calgary 36.1 119 -45.0 1893 320.6 P64 412.6 
Abbotsford 37.8 1958 -21.1 1950 heures 63.5 Loe i Be 
Vancouver cE Re, 1960 -17.8 £950) 1,154.7 48.2 199.6 
Victoria 36.1 1941 -15.6 1950 841.4 43.8 883.3 
Whitehorse 34.4 1969 = 2.2 1947 163.1 145.0 267.4 
Yellowknife Bye. 1989 S52 1947 164.5 151.8 280.7 | 
Iqaluit 25.0 2001 -45.6 1967 198.3 235.5 412.1 


1. Annual average. 

2. On average, 1 centimetre of snow equals 1 millimetre of rain. 

3. Totals may not add up because of different densities of snow. 

Source: Environment Canada, Climate Normals and Averages, 1971 to 2001. 
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a 9.2 Major sea islands, by region 


Area Area 
re Ne lr 
square square 

kilometres kilometres 
3affin Island 507,451 Arctic islands south of Queen Elizabeth Islands 
Queen Elizabeth Islands (but north of the Arctic Circle)! (concluded) 
:llesmere 196,236 Stefansson 4,463 
Jevon SD aLAv, Richards 2,165 
\xel Heiberg 43,178 Air Force 1,720 
Melville 42,149 Wales paligiez 
3athurst 16,042 Rowley 1,090 
»*rince Patrick 15,848 | Northwest Territories and Nunavut south of 
‘lef Ringnes 11,295 the Arctic Circle 
Sornwallis , 6,995 Southampton2 ie 
\mund Ringnes 5 2S Coats? 5,498 
Aackenzie King 5,048 Mansel? 3,180 
}orden : 2,794 Akimiski2 3,001 
“ornwall 2,598 Flaherty2 1,585 
glinton 1,541 Nottingham? 1372 
jraham 1378 | Resolution? VO 
ougheed 1,308 | Pacific Coast 
tyam Martin Eo) Vancouver 31285 
‘e Vanier 1,126 Graham 6,361 
“ameron 1,059 Moresby 2,608 
irctic islands south of Queen Elizabeth Princess Royal 25 
Islands (but north of the Arctic Circle)! Pitt 1,375 
‘ictoria 217291 | Atlantic Coast and Gulf of St. Lawrence 
anks 70,028 Newfoundland and Labrador (main island) 108,860 
rince of Wales 335399 Gulf of St. Lawrence 
omerset 24,786 Cape Breton HOw 
ing William 1ST ts Anticosti 7,941 
ylot 11,067 Prince Edward 5,620 
rince Charles 9,521 | Bay of Fundy 
' Grand Manan SZ 


REA ESSERE eStore areca enanencn 
square kilometres. 
There are no islands over 130 square kilometres in Yukon. 
' Formerly the District of Keewatin. 
Formerly the District of Franklin. 
yurce: Natural Resources Canada, GeoAccess Division, Canada Centre for Remote Sensing. 
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ese 


havi “ite a4 Phiddoccslson biel diale is Bi daiiies and eat SON 


FlevatiGd Elevatidf 
metres metres 
Newfoundland and Labrador | Quebec (concluded) 
Torngat Mountains | Mont Sir-Wilfrid 783 
Mount Caubvik!/2 (on N.L.-Que. boundary) 1,652 | Monts Otish 
Cirque Mountain 1,568 | Unnamed peak (52°19’, 71°27’) 1,138 
Mount Cladonia 1,453 | Collines Montérégiennes 
Mount Eliot 1,356 | Mont Brome 533 
Mount Tetragona 1,356 | Ontario 
Quartzite Mountain 1,186 | Ishpatina Ridge? 692 
Blow Me Down Mountain 1,183 i Ogidaki Mountain 665 
Mealy Mountains | Batchawana Mountain 65: 
Unnamed peak (53°37’, 58°33’) eabas | Tip Top Mountain 64( 
Kaumajet Mountains Niagara Escarpment 606 
Bishops Mitre Ree) | Blue Mountains 54) 
Long Range Mountains | Osler Bluff 526 
Lewis Hills 814 Caledon Mountain 42) 
Gros Morne 806 | Manitoba 
Prince Edward Island | Baldy Mountain 83: 
Queen’s County (46°20’, 63°25’) 142 | Highest point in Porcupine Hills 82: 
Nova Scotia | Riding Mountain 61( 
Cape Breton Highlands (46°42’, 60°36’) 532. Saskatchewan | 
New Brunswick Cypress Hills? 1,461 
Mount Carleton? 817. | Wood Mountain 1,0% 
Wilkinson Mountain 785 | Vermilion Hills 78, 
Quebec Alberta 
Monts Torngat | Rocky Mountains 
Mont D’Iberville!? (on N.L.-Que. boundary) 4,652.) 4 Mount Columbia? (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,74) 
Les Appalaches | North Twin 3,73 
Mont Jacques-Cartier 1,268 4 Mount Alberta 3,62. 
Mont Gosford 1,192 Mount Assiniboine (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,61 
Mont Richardson LPRBSS a Mount Forbes 3,61 | 
Mont Mégantic 1,105 | South Twin 3,58) 
Les Laurentides Mount Temple 3,54 
Unnamed peak (47°19’, 70°50’) 1,166 | Mount Brazeau 3 Sm 
Mont Tremblant 968 | Snow Dome (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,52 
Mont Sainte-Anne 800 | Mount Lyell (on Alta.-B.C. boundary) 3,50 


1. Known as Mont D'Iberville in Quebec and as Mount Caubvik in Newfoun and an 
2. Highest point in province or territory. 
3. Highest point in Canada. 
Source: Natural Resources Canada, GeoAccess Division, Canada Centre for Remote Sensing. 
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: Elevation Elevation 


a a eee ee eee ees 


metres metres 
SESE ER SR ae cat © A Jos OR i lente alee mre OA Me aan Race SN ld lt NN Mt Math pe ie acaba tad 
Alberta (concluded) Yukon 
Hungabee Mountain (on Alta.—-B.C. boundary) 3,492 St. Elias Mountains 
Mount Athabasca 3,491 Mount Logan?/3 5,959 
Mount King Edward (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,490 Mount St. Elias (on Alaska—Yukon boundary) 5,489 
Mount Kitchener 3,490 Mount Lucania yl 26 
British Columbia King Peak ey te 
St. Elias Mountains Mount Steele 5,067 
Fairweather Mountain2 (on Alaska—B.C. Mount Wood 4,838 
boundary) 4,663 Mount Vancouver (on Alaska—Yukon boundary) 4,785 
Mount Quincy Adams (on Alaska-B.C. Mount Macaulay 4 663 
bound 4,133 
FW ews ae enh As Ns wig Mount Slaggard 4,663 
eo on Eat’ oy veil % é Mount Hubbard (on Alaska—Yukon boundary) 4,577 
Coast Mountains soe 
ee oe Northwest Territories 
Be = f eee mate Mackenzie Mountains 
o- i: eae . hy Unnamed peak (61°52’, 127°42’)2 2773 
t 
ee Rah ee in Mount Sir James MacBrien P76? 
is 5 ee Franklin Mountains 
aa ee pie Cap Mountain 577 
i av eee Mount Clark 1,462 
q y oil Sigua Pointed Mountain 1,405 
ae 2 a ue f Nahanni Butte 1,396 
Mount Columbia (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) By Ay. 
a 6 sks Melville Island 
t 
po aoe ee Unnamed peak (75°25’, 114°47’) 776 
Mount Assiniboine (on Alta.—B.C. boundary) 3,618 
@ ae Cae ating Banks Island 
ount Goo a orth lower , Duron Heights 739 
Mount Goodsir: South Tower 3,520 : 
E . lp ces wae Victoria Island 
tal—D:G@; 
emir nt ya ae Unnamed peak (71°51', 112°36’) 655 
Mount Bryce Dy DUT, 
‘ ae Nunavut 
wo sees q sitios Axel Heiberg Island 
. ee st re ‘ Outlook Peak y Rea) 
a Peni a my Baffin Island 
ount Sir Wiltri aurier ; Mauntiodi, 2,147 
Purcell Mountains 
¥ ee ee Devon Island 
' oe / Summit Devon Ice Cap 1,908 
Monashee Mountains 
a , er Ellesmere Island 
een d Barbeau Peak2 2,616 


a a eee eee 
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bse on - Bemeinal rivers pend their tributaries 


Drainage Length Drainage Length 


area area 
square kilo- square kilo- 
kilometres metres kilometres metres 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean | Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin) ib a Sete | (concluded) 
(International boundary to head of | Liard 277,100 1,115 
Nisutlin) 323,800 1,149 South Nahanni 36,300 563 
Porcupine 61,400 721 | Fort Nelson (to head of Sikanni Chief) 55,900 512 
Stewart 51,000 644  Petitot he an ee 
Pelly 51,000 608 Hay 48,200 702 
Teslin 35,500 393 | Peel (mouth of west Channel to 
White 38,000 26544 head of Ogilvie) 73,600 684 
Columbia (mouth to head of | Arctic Red “3 499 
Columbia Lake) 4 2,000 Slave (from Peace River to Great 
(International boundary to head Slave Lake) 616,400 415) 
of Columbia Lake) 102,800 801. Fond du Lac (to outlet of Wollaston 
Kootenay 37,700 780 Lake) 66,800 277 
Kettle (to head of Holmes Lake) 4,700 336 Back (to outlet of Muskox Lake) 106,500 974) 
Okanagan (to head of Okanagan Lake) 21,600 314 Coppermine 845 
Fraser 232,300 1,370 | Anderson - 692 
Thompson (to head of North | Horton ° 618 
Thompson) 55,400 489 | Flowing into Hudson Bay and Hudson 
North Thompson 20,700 338 : Strait | 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap) _—-17,800 332 | Nelson (to head of Bow) 892,300 2,575 
Nechake Go head of Eusul lake) 47,100 462 Nelson (to outlet of Lake Winnipeg) 802,900 644 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood) 16,200 A15 | Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 334,100... 1,95m 
ekeena 54,400 S75 | South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 144,300 1,392 
Stikine 49,800 539 Red Deer 45,100 724 
Nass 21,100 380, Bow 26,200 587 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean Oldman 26,700 362, 
Mackenzie (to head of Finlay) 1,805,200 4,241 | North Saskatchewan 12,800, 128m 
Peace (to head of Finlay) 302,500 1,923 | Battle (to head of Pigeon Lake) 30,300 570. 
Smoky 51,300 492 Red (to head of Sheyenne) 138,600 877, 
Rehab acon 95,300 (peal | Assiniboine 160,600 1,070, 
Pembina 12,900 547. Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel) 106,500 813. 
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Flowing into Hudson Bay and Hudson 
Strait (continued) 


English 
Fairford (to head of Manitoba Red 
Deer) 
Churchill (to head of Churchill Lake) 
Beaver (to outlet of Beaver Lake) 
Severn (to head of Black Birch) 
Albany (to head of Cat) 
Thelon 
Dubawnt 
La Grande-Riviére (Fort George River) 
‘Koksoak (to head of Caniapiscau) 


Nottaway (via Bell to head of 
Mégiscane) 


Rupert (to head of Témiscamie) 

Eastmain 

Attawapiskat (to head of Bow Lake) 

Kazan (to head of Ennadai Lake) 

Grande riviére de la Baleine 

George 

Moose (to head of Mattagami) 
Abitibi (to head of Louis Lake) 


Mattagami (to head of Minisinakwa 
Lake) 


Missinaibi 
Harricana/Harricanaw 
Hayes 
aux Feuilles 
Winisk 
Broadback 
ja la Baleine 


Drainage Length 


Length 


Drainage 
area area 
pcp er a eee le 
square kilo- square kilo- 
kilometres metres kilometres metres 
Flowing into Hudson Bay and Hudson 
Strait (concluded) 
52300 615 Innuksuac 11,400 385 
Petite riviére de la Baleine 15,900 380 
80,300 684 | Arnaud 49,500 377 
281,300 1,609 Nastapoca 13,400 360 
. 491 | Kogaluc 11,600 304 
102,800 982 Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 
135,200 982 | St. Lawrence River 839,200 3,058 
142,400 904 Nipigon (to head of Ombabika) 25,400 209 
57,500 842 Spanish 14,000 338 
97,600 893 Trent (to head of Irondale) 12,400 402 
133,400 874 | Ottawa River 146,300 1,271 
és 800 me Gatineau 23,700 386 
ee ae du Liévre _ 330 
; Saguenay (to head of Péribonca) 88,000 698 
46,400 756 2b 
EB 00 an Péribonca 28,200 451 
7 — 53 Mistassini 21,900 298 
‘ Chamouchouane 266 
42,700 724 : f 
aeae ae Saint-Maurice 43,300 563 
; Manicouagan (to head of 
108,500 247 Mouchalagane) 45,800 560 
29,500 547 | aux Outardes 19,000 499 
ee ae Romaine 14,350 496 
a3 400 aan Betsiamites (to head of Manouanis) 18,700 444 
eee 533 Moisie 19,200 410 
iaetons re St-Augustin 9,900 233 
pee wae Richelieu (to mouth of Lake Champlain) 3,800 171 
‘ Churchill (to head of Ashuanipi) 79,800 856 
67,300 475 5 
an nee Saint John 357500 673 
alann ‘on Little Mecatina 19,600 547 
: Natashquan 16,100 410 


de Povungnituk 
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Table 9.5. Principal lakes, elevation and area, by province and territory 


LLL ELLE ELLOS 


Elevation Total Elevation Total 


area area 
metres square metres square 
kilometres kilometres 
The Great Lakes! Ontario (concluded) 
Superior 184 28,700 | Lake Abitibi? 265 931 
Michigan 176 0; Lake Nipissing 196 832 
Huron i Wises 36,000} Lake Simcoe 219 744 
Erie 174 12,800 | Rainy Lake? 338 741 
Ontario 75 10,000 | Big Trout Lake 213 661 
Newfoundland and Labrador Lake St. Clair T7238 490 
Smallwood Reservoir 471 G27 Manitoba 
Melville Lake tidal 2 3,069 Lake Winnipeg py Bie 24,387 
Nova Scotia Lake Winnipegosis 254 yee 
Bras d’Or Lake tidal 2 1,099 Lake Manitoba 248 4,624 
Quebec Southern Indian Lake 254 22,2475 
Lac Mistassini a2 2,335 | Cedar Lake 253 1,3535 
Réservoir Manicouagan 360 1,942 Island Lake 227 1,226 
Réservoir Gouin 404 150 Gods Lake 178 I AUSy) 
Lac a |’Eau-Claire 241 1,383 Cross Lake 207 7558 
Lac Bienville 426 1,249} Playgreen Lake 217 657° 
Lac Saint-Jean 98 1,003 Saskatchewan 
Réservoir Pipmuacan 396 978} Lake Athabasca3 213 7,934 
Lac Minto 168 761 Reindeer Lake? Ryo id) 6,650° 
Réservoir Cabonga 361 677 | Wollaston Lake 398 2,681 | 
Ontario Cree Lake 487 1,434 
Lake Nipigon 260 4,848 | Lac La Rouge 364 1,413 
Lake of the Woods? 823 3,150; Peter Pond Lake 421 778 
Lac Seul ekys 17657 Doré Lake 459 640 


1. Data for the Great Lakes represent the area on the Canadian side of the Canada—U.S. border only. 
2. Daily, monthly and seasonal variations in the time and heights of tides. 

3. Spans provincial or territorial boundary. Listed under province or territory containing larger portion. 
Source: Natural Resources Canada, GeoAccess Division. 
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Alberta 

Lake Clair 

-esser Slave Lake 
British Columbia 
Williston Lake 
Atlin Lake? 
yukon 


<luane Lake 
Northwest Territories 


; 


sreat Bear Lake3 
sreat Slave Lake 
ac la Martre 
<asba Lake 
MacKay Lake 
dottah Lake 
\ylmer Lake 
Nonacho Lake 


Slinton-Colden Lake 
relwyn Lake 


oint Lake 
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209 1,436 
577 1,168 
671 1,761 
668 "gs 
781 409 
156 Doo 
156 28,568 
265 i778 
336 1,341 
431 1,061 
180 918 
379 847 
354 784 
375 73d 
398 IAG 
HES 701 


(concluded) 
Wholdaia Lake 
Lac de Gras 
Buffalo Lake 
Nunavut 
Nettilling Lake 
Dubawnt Lake 
Amadjuak Lake 
Nueltin Lake? 
Baker Lake 
Yathkyed Lake 
Aberdeen Lake 
Napaktulik Lake 
Garry Lake 
Contwoyto Lake 
Ennadai Lake 
Tulemalu Lake 
Kamilukuak Lake 
Kaminak Lake 


BD 


Elevation Total 
: area area 
a eer ee 
| metres square metres square 
kilometres kilometres 


. 3 5 
Northwest Territories 


668 
638 
600 
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Russia 
Canada 
United States 
China 

Brazil 
Australia 
India 
Argentina 
Kazakhstan 
Sudan 
Algeria 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 
Mexico 
Saudi Arabia 
Indonesia 
Libya 

Iran 

Peru 

Chad 

Angola 


17,075,200 


9,984,670 
9,631,418 
9,596,960 
8,511,965 
7,686,850 
3,287,590 
2,766,890 
2,717,300 
2,505,810 
2,381,740 
2,345,410 
1,972,550 
1,960,582 
1,919,440 
1,759,540 
1,648,000 
1,285,220 
1,284,000 
1,246,700 


Land and shesiviaseh Bree Gapags ang BEES, countries 


soeeaionseneananecncnnents 


Land 


Fresh water 


square kilometres 


we 


1 


6,995,800 
9,093,507 
9,161,923 
9,326,410 
8,456,510 
7,617,930 
2,973,190 
2,736,690 
2,669,800 
2,380,000 
2,381,740 
2,267,600 
1,923,040 
1,960,582 
1,826,440 
1,759,540 
1,636,000 
1,280,000 
1,259,200 
1,246,700 


79,400 
891,163 
469,495 
270,550 

55,455 

68,920 
314,400 

30,200 

47,500 
129,810 

0 
77,810 
49,510) 

0 
93,000) 

0 


12,000 
5,220 
24,800 
0 


ee a 


Reiter: The World Factbook 2004, Sashincon Dice Cemai Intekzence Agency, Office of Public Affairs, 2004. 


Table 9.7 fae ang Cesieles pared, PY province and feritoryy 

eae Fi Fresh wate 

percent square kilometres 

Canada 100.0 9,984,670 9,093,507 891,163 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4.1 AN) 5\ 2 || 2 Sone 31,34 
Prince Edward Island 0.1 5,660 5,660 ¢ 
Nova Scotia 0.6 55,284 53,338 1,946) 
New Brunswick OLY 72,908 71,450 1,456 
Quebec 15.4 1,542,056 L365 7125 176,928 
Ontario 10.8 1VOZ6395 917,741 158,654) 
Manitoba 615 647,797 553/550 94,24) 
Saskatchewan Ore 651,036 591,670 59,3 66€ 
Alberta 6.6 661,848 642,317 19,528 
British Columbia 9.5 944,735 925,186 19,546 
Yukon 4.8 482,443 474,391 8,05: 
Northwest Territories L325 1,346,106 1,183,085 163,02 
Nunavut 2,093,190 1,936,113 157,08 
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Chances are, you have come into contact with 
government today. Perhaps you were sick and 
went to the public hospital for a checkup. You 
almost certainly watched television or surfed 
the Internet, which are guided by government 
standards. And you likely travelled along roads 
or highways regulated by transportation 
authorities. 


Providing these and other programs that 
Canadians have come to expect cost all three 
levels of government $472 billion in-current 
dollars in 2004. That’s about $14,820 annually 
for every man, woman and child in Canada. 
Costs—particularly for health services, safety 
and security, education and social assistance— 
rose by about 22% from 1999 to 2004. 


The spending patterns of each level of govern- 
ment reflect their areas of responsibility. Nearly 


Chart 10.1 
: local governments 


half of the $193 billion federal budget is spent 
on social services like social security payments 
and employment insurance, or transferred to 

the provinces to support other social programs. 


Government spending 


The remainder is spent on national defence, 
policing and prisons, interest on the debt, 
culture, environmental protection, foreign 
affairs and international assistance. Since 1999, 
spending on social security and transfer payments 
has increased considerably. 


The provinces and territories spend more on 
health care than anything else, about one-third 
of their collective $233 billion budget in 2004. 
These costs in particular have spiralled by 33% 
from 1999 to 2004. 


Consolidated surplus and deficit of federal, provincial, territorial and 


$ billions 


‘80 L 


1989 1993 


ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0001. 
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Education is also a big-ticket item for the 
provinces, absorbing another fifth of expenditures. 
The rest is spent on social services, paying 
interest on public debt, and resource conservation 
and development. 


Major costs at the local level include education, 
transportation, local infrastructure, policing and 
firefighting. Canada’s cities, towns and villages 
spent $55 billion in 2004, an increase of 28% 
since 1999. Spending on courts, policing and 
firefighting, and rising environmental costs 
accounted for much of this increase. 


To provide these programs and services, the 
three levels of government raised total revenues 
of $464 billion in 2004. About three-quarters 
was raised through taxes. 


Canadians pay taxes in many forms—personal 
and corporate income tax, sales, alcohol and 
tobacco taxes, and property tax. In 2004, we 
paid $349 billion in taxes to various govern- 
ment levels, an average of $10,950 for every 
Canadian. Although total taxes increased 19% 
from 1999 to 2004, federal taxes have grown 
more quickly than those at the provincial/ 
territorial and local levels. 


Chart 10.2 Consolidated federal, 
provincial, territorial and local government 
revenues, 2004 
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Transferring revenue 


A significant portion of provincial/territorial 
and local government revenue comes from 
transfer payments, in support of programs such 
as health care. In 2004, the provincial/territorial 
governments received $40.8 billion in transfer 
payments from the federal government, an 
increase of one-third from 1999. 


Meanwhile, in 2004, the provinces and territories 
transferred almost $8 billion to local governments, 
slightly less than in 2003. From 2000 to 2003, 
these transfers increased from $7 billion to $8 
billion. Local governments have responded by 
increasing property taxes and by charging more 
for goods and services. 


In addition to taxes and transfer payments, 
other sources of government revenue include 
investment income, the sale of goods and 
services, health insurance premiums and 
contributions to social security plans. 


Taken together, in 2004, Canada’s three levels 
of government collected more than they spent. 
Except for a small deficit in 2003, a surplus has 
been posted each year since 2000. Including 
surplus funds in the Canada and Quebec 
pension plans, their total surplus was $2.5 
billion, or about 0.5% of total revenue. 


The federal government recorded a surplus of 
$2.1 billion, while the Canada and Quebec 
pension plans took in $9.7 billion more in 
revenues than they spent on pension payments. 
The provinces and territories had a total deficit— 
the amount by which spending exceeded their 
revenues in one year—of $6.2 billion. Local 
governments’ deficit totalled $2.2 billion. 
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Investing in infrastructure 


Despite their much smaller revenues, local 
general governments accounted for 56% of 
infrastructure investment by all three levels of 
government in 2003. The federal general govern- 
‘ment accounted for 21%.and the provincial 
and territorial general governments, 23%. 
Local general governments spent just over 
$12.6 billion on infrastructure, the federal 
general government spent $4.6 billion and the 
provincial and territorial general governments 
spent $5.1 billion. 


All three levels of government increased the 
value of infrastructure spending from 1988 to 
2003. However, local general governments have 
not only invested the most in infrastructure; they 
have also made the largest gains relative to other 
levels of government. 


In the 15-year period, local general governments 
allocated more of their expenditure growth away 
from infrastructure and toward more immediate 
Costs; and local general government spending 
rose 82%. During this period, spending on 
current expenses, such as wages and salaries 


Chart 10.3. Net debt, by level of 
government 
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and supplies, increased 88% while spending on 
infrastructure rose 69%. 


The consecutive surpluses reverse the trend 
seen in the late 1980s and early 1990s, when 
deficits were common. However, overall net 
debt—largely the product of the cumulative 
total of all previous deficits—remains a 
challenge. Government debt at all levels in 
2003 totalled $795 billion, or over $25,000 for 
every man, woman and child in Canada. 


Lower spending by the federal government 

from 1988 to 2003 helped to sustain a string of 
surpluses at a level that began in 1998. These 
surpluses were also due in part to growing income 
and consumption tax revenue during this time. 


Spending by the provincial/territorial and local 
governments grew at a faster pace, however, 
putting greater pressure on their budgets. From 
2001 to 2004, only three provinces—Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and Alberta—had net 
surpluses in three out of four years. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


* Canadian Economic Observer. Monthly. 
11-010-XWB 


¢ The Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 
in Canada. Annual. 63-202-XIB 


¢ Financial Management System. Irregular. 
68FO023XWE 


* Perspectives on Labour and Income. Monthly. 
75-001-XWE 


e Public Sector Statistics. Annual. 68-213-XWE 
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Elections by the numbers 


Through the ballot box, Canadians get a chance 
to directly express their opinion about how 
their country should be run. At the federal 
level, Canadians elect Members of Parliament 
to the House of Commons to represent each 
electoral district. Elections are typically held 
every four to four and one half years. 


The distribution of seats in the House of 
Commons is based on population, although 
special considerations are made for less 
populous areas to ensure fair representation. 


The average electoral district has about 97,425 
people, but it can range from 26,745 residents 
(Nunavut) to 124,572 residents (West Vancouver). 
The entirety of Nunavut is one riding. It is also 
the largest riding in Canada, at 2.1 million 
square kilometres; the smallest is Papineau, 
Quebec, at nine square kilometres. 


At 10-year intervals, according to census results, 
the number of electoral districts is reviewed and 


readjusted, if necessary, to reflect changes and 
movements in Canada’s population. 


The 38th General Election in 2004 saw the 
number of seats contested rise from 301 to 308, 
with three new ridings in Ontario and two each 
in British Columbia and Alberta. 


Nearly 23 million Canadians were eligible to 
vote in 2004 the 39th General Election in 
January 2006, and 65% turned up at the ballot 
boxes. This broke the pattern of the previous 
five elections in which voter turnout fell, 
bottoming out at 61% in the 38th General 
Election—the lowest rate of turnout since 
Confederation in 1867. For the third election 
in a row, participation was highest in Prince 
Edward Island, at 74%. Turnout was lowest in 
Nunavut and in Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Of the 308 members elected in 2006, 21% 
were female candidates, the same percentage 
elected in the 1997, 2000 and 2004 elections. 


% of eligible voters 


100.5 


1958 1962 1963 1965 1968 1972 1974 1979 1980 1984 1988 1993 1997 2000 2004 2006 


Source: Elections Canada. 
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In the public's service 


Every day, nearly 3 million public servants 
are doing jobs that make our country tick—as 
bus drivers, teachers, city planners and so 
any others. They are also working behind 
he scenes, as diplomats and soldiers abroad, 
or as park rangers and environmental scientists 
protecting our natural heritage at home. 


Altogether, about one in five working 
Canadians is employed by the public sector, 
whether at the federal, provincial or local level. 
Of these, just over one in three are involved 

in the administrative business of government 
tself. More than half work in our universities, 
colleges, public schools, hospitals, health care 
nstitutions and social service organizations. 
About one in ten works in the armed forces 
and government business enterprises such as 
canada Post or liquor and beer outlets. 


rederal public service jobs are spread right 
icross the country. There were 364,200 federal 


Chart 10.5 Federal government employees in selected census m 
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jobs in September 2004 and more than 73% 
were within a census metropolitan area, 
compared with 65% in 1990. In contrast, 
nearly 67% of the total labour force worked 
in a metropolitan area in September 2004, up 
only slightly from 66% in September 1990. 


Nearly 31% of employees are found in and 
around the National Capital Region, but the 
federal government also employs significant 
numbers in regional centres like Halifax, 
Vancouver and Montréal. After shedding jobs 
each year from 1992 to 1999, the ranks of the 
federal public service grew 12% by 2004. 


The proportion of public sector employees in 
the overall work force has declined steadily 
since 1995. Public sector workers now account 
for 19% of all workers in Canada, down from 
22%. However, by province, this proportion 
varies widely, from 15% of all workers in 
Alberta to 27% in Saskatchewan. 


etropolitan areas, 2004 
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Governing Canada is a complicated business. 
The to-do list is enormous, ranging from basic 
needs like local buses and mail delivery to 
sophisticated activities such as international 
finance and nuclear energy. Private companies 
support some activities, but about 400 govern- 
ment business enterprises do much of the rest. 


These ‘for-profit’ organizations are run like 
businesses but are owned by the governments 
that created them. Federal organizations also 
support activities not typically provided by the 
private sector, such as delivering mail through 
Canada Post or helping Canadians own homes 
through the Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. They monitor nuclear energy use 
at Atomic Energy of Canada, and buy and sell 
land at Canada Lands Company. 


Government business enterprises also sell 
goods and services to Canadians. The sale of 
lottery tickets, beer and liquor is largely done 


by provincial/territorial government enterprises. 


Chart 10.6 G 
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14) 5 Federal 
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terprises 
And when Canadians power their homes or 
take public transit to work, they are using 


local government-owned companies in many 
instances. 


Not all are money-makers. For example, since 
electricity and public transportation are so 
essential to Canadians, local government 
business enterprises generally charge prices 
close to or below the cost of production. Though 
collectively generating more than $16 billion in 
revenues in 2002, these companies made only 
minor profits or operated at a loss. 


Conversely, provincial and territorial govern- 
ment enterprises earned profits of $13.3 billion 
in 2003, with more than 75% from lotteries, 
gaming and alcohol sales. Though federal 
business enterprises earned a profit of $6.9 
billion in 2003, almost all of it came from 
financial enterprises like the Bank of Canada 
and the Exchange Fund Account, which trade 
currency and gold. 
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Making health a priority 


In the fall of 2004, Canadians were asked to 
‘identify the one issue that the government 
needed to focus on the most. By an overwhelming 
number, Canadians pointed to health care as 
the nation’s number one priority. Health care 
was identified 46% of the time, followed by the 
economy and education at 7% and jobs at 4%. 


The public deficit and taxes registered at 2%. 


Indeed, our health program has been a priority 
since it was established in 1968. How the 
government spends our tax dollars reflects this. 
In 2004, all levels of government spent almost 
$90 billion on health care services—about 

one out of every five dollars of expenditure. In 
comparison, $120 billion was spent on social 
services, $73 billion on education, and $39 billion 
on national defence, policing, firefighting and the 
justice system. 


A combination of factors, including the rising 
costs of medical technology and Canada’s 


Chart 10.7 Federal, provincial/territorial and local government exp 
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aging population, have contributed to steady 
increases in national health care spending. Our 
governments spent just over $2,800 on health 
services for every man, woman and child in the 
country in 2004, up from $1,800 in 1994. Most 
of the increase occurred in hospital services and 
general medical care, which also account for the 
largest share of health services funding. Preventive 
care has generally accounted for 5% or less of all 
health spending. 


More and more Canadians are using forms of 
alternative health care such as chiropractors, 
massage therapists and acupuncturists. In 2003, 
one in five Canadians aged 12 or older used some 
type of alternative or complementary health care 
in the previous year. 


However, because the costs of many types of 
alternative care are only partly covered by 
provincial programs, the use of such services 
rose with household income level. 
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2001 2002 2003 2004 


Table 10.1 
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Consolidated federal, provincial, territorial and local government revenue 


1994 


Se 


Revenue 273,006 
Own-source revenue 273,006 
Income taxes 110,947 
Personal income taxes 89,663 
Corporation income taxes 19,474 
Mining and logging taxes 449 
Taxes on payments to non-residents 17361 
Consumption taxes 59,090 
General sales tax 35,456 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco taxes Stee de 
Amusement tax 294 
Gasoline and motive fuel taxes 6,932 
Custom duties 4,592 
Liquor profits 2,345 
Remitted gaming profits 1,482 
Other consumption taxes 2,036 
Property and related taxes 26,701 
Other taxes 8,161 
Health and drug insurance premiums DBO 
Contributions to social security plans 20,613 
Sales of goods and services 19,099 
Investment income D2E637. 
Other revenue from own sources 3,388 
Expenditures 304,509 
General government services 107195 
Protection of persons and property 223 V2 
Transportation and communication 17,347 
Health 41,079 
Social services 73,946 
Education 42,494 
Resource conservation and industrial 
development 155232 
Environment 6,292 
Recreation and culture 7,695 
Labour, employment and immigration of 30 
Housing 3,308 
Foreign affairs and international assistance 4,089 
Regional planning and development 1,537 
Research establishments 1355 
Debt charges Dlt zee 
Other expenditures ye 
Surplus (+) / deficit (-) -31,503 


snesrreennenmmamnannmmmemnmmnenenamennenoeanenmnesnett inten enemies 
Notes: Data do not include Canada Pension Pla 


Data for the federal, provincial and territorial governments are as at March 31 and the local government data are as at December 31. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0001. 
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1992 1993 

millions of dollars 
289,202 293,731 299,232 305,105 321,073 
289,202 293,731 299,232 305,105 321,073 
118,524 117,709 113,434 115,128 123,417 
99,742 101,935 99,514 98,426 102,144 
17,165 14,417 12,606 15,240 19,525 
244 96 125 191 308 
1,372 1,261 1,191 12372 1,439 
58,011 59,554 61,112 63,268 65,647 
34,408 33,608 35,204 37,517 40,050 
6,469 7,992 7,450 6,592 5,389 
281 248 270 208 309 
7,128 8,485 9,064 9,578 9,984 
4,005 3,999 3,811 3,652 3,576! 
2,362 2,428 2,402 2,408 2,356 
1,443 1,495 1,739 2,158 2,814 
1,916 1,299 1171 1,156 1,170 
28,671 30,619 33,092 34,225 35,491 
10,533 11,028 11,431 12,030 12,455 
993 1,144 1,199 1,236 1,589 
22,384 257 oi D764 7 28,048 29,034 
20,549 22:A13 23,094 24,082 25,208 
24,998 22,303 OIA SS 21,733 23,621 
4,541 3,230 5,534 4,357 4,609 
330,500 356,372 365,336 368,752 373,760 
11,245 11,896 12,179 12,234 12,22m 
27 182 27,569 28,195 29,538 29,248 
18,576 18,588 18,133 17,156 18,150 
44,771 49,019 50,893 51,597 51,753 
81,431 92,692 97,838 101,106 97,324 
46,524 51,193 54,125 54,268 55,644, 
14,146 18,987 16,685 13)772 15,473) 
7,186 7,263 7,441 7,849 8,398. 
8,899 8,805 9,077 8,832 8,906 
3,013 $255 3,556 2,628 2,575) 
3,871 3,981 4,113 3,976 3,885) 
3,493 3,862 4,128 3,600 4,634 
Lzi8 1,594 1,671 1,514 1,564 
1,581 1,655 1,932 1,904 2,135 
56,422 55,671 55,119 56,079 61,409 
440 343 251 694 436 
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337,869 
337,869 
134,343 
108,649 
23,604 
479 
1,611 
66,951 
40,320 
5,459 
351 
10,710 
2,971 
2,658 
3,200 
1,282 
35,846 
13,039 
1,579 
29,423 
25,993 
25,338 
5,357 
381,158 
12,157 
29,330 
19,680 
53,105 
97,215 
55,602 


15,029 
8,666 
9,189 
2,805 
3,948 
3,954 
Too8 
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66,432 

556 
-43,289 


1996 


351,459 
351,459 
143,578 
113,750 
26,758 
223 
2,847 
Ova7 2 
42,222 
eRe ved 
411 
10,873 
27677 
2,a19 
oy Wi 
1573 
36,935 
13,080 
1,648 
30,448 
28,036 
25,340 
3,022 
371,693 
12,255 
Z2O;o01 
17,422 
53,427 
98,392 
54,269 


13,072 
8,381 
9,010 
7237 
4,053 
3,761 
1,527 
1,623 

63,232 

530 
-20,234 


1997 


1998 


373,531 
373,531 
160,203 
123,029 
33,896 
304 
2,973 
73,065 
44,619 
5,800 
485 
11,227. 
2,765 
2,726 
3,730 
1,708 
38,545 
12,333 
1,699 
29,359 
27709 
25,623 
3,976 
372,695 
12,495 
27,984 
17,061 
56,761 
99,329 
55,389 


11,670 
8,703 
8,751 
2,929 
ohare 
3,675 
1,561 
i ioe | 

59,960 
1,166 

+835 


1999 


385,460 
385,460 
164,592 
127°763 
33,620 
307 
2,901 
76,696 
47,566 
6,234 
626 
11,602 
2,359 
2,806 
4,174 
1,325 
38,556 
14,054 
2,017 
30,424 
29,112 
23,850 
6,154 
387,438 
13,238 
29,366 
17,822 
59,377 
102,408 
57,970 


12991 
8,566 
se 
2,996 
3,816 
4,034 
1,687 
1,724 

60,825 
1,333 


2000 


2001 


millions of dollars 


414,170 
414,170 
178,423 
138,443 
36,155 
326 
3,499 
80,088 
51,323 
6,190 
630 
11,789 
2,104 
747 
4,183 
ipl 24 
40,255 
14,334 
1,950 
29,957 
32,217 
28,859 
8,088 
401,520 
13,752 
31,749 
18,117 
64,317 
105,044 
60,457 


14,354 
8,672 
9,909 
2,951 
3,519 
4,291 
1,762 
1,951 

60,173 

501 
+12,650 
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446,959 
446,959 
191,144 
143,116 
43,262 
454 
4,312 
87,870 
55,523 
6,203 
598 
11,745 
2,807 
3,475 
6,315 
1,205 
41,063 
15,157 
2,178 
30,087 
34,689 
37,749 
7,020 
424,557 
15,968 
32,978 
17,979 
70,465 
110,145 
63,522 


{5,713 
9,222 
10,871 
2,882 
S73 
4,477 
1,847 
1,419 
61,490 
1,857 
+22,401 


437,288 
437,288 
188,011 
144,746 
38,819 
297 
4,150 
88,987 
56,076 
pest 
a92 
11,743 
3,018 
3,144 
3,20 
1,288 
41,730 
14,940 
2,202 
2957 23 
34,913 
31258 
5,443 
437,568 
15,265 
Jone 1S 
18,628 
76,935 
114,753 
66,559 


16,329 
9,853 
11,347 
BOs 
3,420 
4,562 
Dae Ue be, 
1,767 
eh wee es 
1,979 
-280 


2002 


445,293 
445,293 
177,939 
139,851 
33,366 
345 
4,377 
96,431 
60,198 
8,801 
591 
12,337 
3,189 
3,334 
6,095 
1,885 
42,742 
16,056 
3,000 
31,014 
37,555 
32,463 
8,093 
453,884 
16,408 
37,318 
19,448 
82,530 
117,194 
70,159 


18,983 
10,388 
11,966 
3,353 
3,784 
5,169 
2,125 
1,888 
51,661 
1,510 
8,591 


ssnepeaaacasnsasanntes 


464,369 
464,369 
188,056 
145,118 
38,570 
211 
4,156 
98,777 
62,018 
9,305 
531 
112/732 
2,804 
3,657 
5,848 
1,881 
44,765 
16,919 
3,128 
31,129 
38,717 
35,073 
7,805 
471,615 
16,958 
39,220 
19,718 
89,290 
120,959 
72,684 


20,225 
Tt 520 
TS 57 
3,468 
3,784 
4,628 
2,349 
1,942 
49,906 
1,848 
7,246 


2004 


2005 


492,591 
492,591 
205,135 
154,181 
45,788 
358 
4,808 
104,057 
66,102 
9,900 
575 
12,602 
3,034 
3,827 
6,082 
1,936 
46,784 
17,688 
3,143 
30,539 
41,554 
37,129 
6,561 
490,116 
16,681 
41,958 
21,429 
96,158 
124,134 
76,500 


19,436 
13,268 
13,457 
3,366 
3,857 
5,087 
PbS Es 
2,044 
48,841 
TSR: 


151 


oe ee 2 pi ilbdhae transfer payments to Heald 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


millions of dollars 


eee eee 888888888080 


All levels of government 73,004 83,830 93,077 98,323 98,495 
Federal government 38,997 45,385 AQIS 17 51,600 50,166 
Family and youth allowances D7 Wal 2,824 2,870 Be Sy: 
Child Tax Benefit or Credit 579 598 658 By aby 5,259 
Pensions (First and Second World Wars) 822 PIA 856 848 864 
War veterans’ allowances 432 439 443 44] 417 
Grants to Aboriginal persons and organizations 2,209 2276 DISTR: 2,886 3,027 
Goods and Services Tax Credit 580 1,805 DS Bye 2055 25655 
Employment Insurance benefits Wett9 Wao2o 18,648 17,591 Oe 
Old Age Security payments 16,705 17955 18,776 19,479 20,170 
Scholarships and research grants 665 691 726 P24 780 
Miscellaneous and other transfers Laz 5 597 L210 1,684 1,762 
Provincial governments 13925 ZOIIS7) Do Oor 24,603 24,815 
Social assistance, income maintenance 6,617 7,960 9,371 9,660 9,863 
Social assistance, other 1,168 15230 1,213 27259 2,316 
Workers’ Compensation benefits 3,938 3,982 4,091 3,925 3,811 
Grants to benevolent associations 4,999 By | 6,848 5,506 557 a 
Miscellaneous transfers 2,203 2,194 228 3,273 3,248 
Local governments i ye 2,700 3,410 3,899 3,949 
Canada Pension Plan 10,199 11,298 12,808 14,058 15,132 


Quebec Pension Plan SMO 5 pro 3,891 4,163 4,433 


Sc 


Source: statistics Cada, CANSIM bbls 384-0009. 


saa 


dle 10. : Mgsael AG debt 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


millions of dollars 


Dennen ee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee EEE Le 


Gross federal debt 406,606 444,557 476,104 514,357 557,604 
Unmatured debt DESI Sy Nhs B'S) PD 312,90 383,798 414,942 
Marketable bonds 131,810 147,104 161,499 ois 22 208,464 
Treasury bills TES 550 139,50 152,300 162,050 166,000 
Other marketable securities 1,623 1,022 7 2,552 5,649 
Canada Savings Bonds 40,929 34,444 35,598 34,369 SH ie) 
Bonds issued to the Canada Pension Plan S023 3,492 3,501 3,505 3,498) 
Superannuation accounts 69,597 TA SY ANOW! 81,881 87,911 94,097 
Dominion notes and coins in circulation DENG 2,244 2,295 2,374 Ds AG@ 
Other liabilities 38,092 40,994 397023 40,274 46,101 | 
Unmatured debt payable in foreign currencies Sys 4,526 3,444 5,409 10,668 
Financial assets! (43,686) (49,482) (47,422) (43,296) (44,385) 


Net federal debt 362,920 395,075 428,682 471,061 513,219 


Note: Fisc ahs year Pending March 31. 
1. Parentheses are used to indicate a subtraction. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0010. 
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550,685 


Lede be 


98,512 
48,879 
38 
5,214 
909 
S97 
3,566 
2,810 
12,889 
20,622 
687 
1,747 
25,406 
9,854 
2,308 
B,992 
B02 
3,290 
6,738 
7 77 
4,71 


1995 


595,877 
441,991 
233,621 
164,450 
9,046 
31,386 
3,488 
101,033 
2,570 
50,283 
16,921 
(45,192) 


1996 


98,865 
48,752 
39 
S228 
914 
383 
3,564 
2,866 
Mj Ga0 
21,22) 
686 
1/992 
Zoos b 
3,200 
ZyoT | 
4,198 
ip fe) 
3,626 
2,290 
16,559 


1996 


634,939 
470,581 
PA SP AP ais 
166,100 
[296 
31,428 
3,478 
107,882 
2,805 
Ba1e7 1 
16,809 
(56,227) 


5,028 


1997 


100,431 
49,234 
ua 
5,310 
921 
387 
3,730 
2,905 
10,874 
21,798 
700 
2,566 
25,945 
8,723 
2,408 
4,067 
6,714 
4,033 
2,640 
T7327 
5,285 


ree eee meer eee 


SES 


1997 


651,124 
477,940 
295,022 
135,400 
10,557 
33,493 
3,468 
114,205 
3,243 
55,736 
23,016 
(62,722) 
588,402 


1998 


104,558 
50,739 
58 
5,600 
918 
387 
4,447 
2,924 
10,713 
22,398 
519 
2,775 
Dev iy 
8,050 
2,241 
3,886 
7,196 
5,344 
3,523 
18,054 
5,525 


645,725 
468,024 
309,256 
112,300 
12,533 
30,479 
3,456 
117,456 
3,346 
56,899 
27,183 
(64,144) 
581,581 


GOVERNMENT © CHAPTER 


1999 2000 2001 2002 


2003 


millions of dollars 
106,006 110,487 117,633 121,673 253153 
Sith ows) 53,479 B77 965 60,516 625355 
84 99 116 38) 140 
Sy Sais, (yo) ToS) 7,824 8,051 
910 O73 IFt96 1,401 1,466 
414 404 267 DAS 224 
4,271 4,511 4,448 4,809 4,960 
2,943 2,974 3,099 3,140 3,264 
10,150 9,615 Pit 3x6 20837, 13,361 
RIDIN 2790 24,789 DoW 47 Paley s8)3)| 
Sl, ys) 560 SVs 628 
3,438 4,005 4,750 BRole pakonO) 
DIN HO 28,574 29,662 ZIONS 29,946 
7,048 6,538 6,547 6,603 6,679 
2,546 2,906 2,966 2936 3, 130 
4,073 4,434 4,840 SAS, by 237) 
322 I §SN5)3) 8,406 8,383 S57 
6,181 6,743 6,903 6,538 6,643 
DY SIXO) 3,248 3,641 See. 30) 3) 
18,540 IGiites DOO2S 21,076 21,986 
Shes 6,003 6,342 6,696 O27 


eee eee cee eee eee 


1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


millions of dollars 


648,389 648,212 644,900 640,526 629,638 628,830 
461,004 457,331 447,741 444,058 441,366 437,946 
piD,AZ 315,854 316,651 314,685 303,689 292,145 

96,950 99,850 88,700 94,201 104,600 113,400 


16355 VWB02 12,570 2,7 65 7,124 7420 
PASS YS Uf 26,899 26,416 24,021 22,584 21,530 
4,063 3,426 3,404 3,386 3,369 Soo! 
122,407 128,346 129,135 126,921 125,708 127,560 
3,428 3,601 AS 3,914 4,122 4,193 


61,550 58,934 64,211 65,633 58,442 59,131 
36,000 32,589 33,664 27,547 21,603 20,827 
(73,921) (86,479) (99,600) (105,836) (103,146) (105,182) 
574,468 561,733 545,300 90 526,492 


BS 


eptnhaenentseeenennnonnnnenonnnnct 


10 


Revenue 
Own-source revenue 
Property and related taxes 
Consumption taxes 
Other taxes 
Sales of goods and services 
Investment income 
Other revenue from own sources 
Transfers 
General-purpose transfers 
Specific-purpose transfers 
Federal government 


Provincial and territorial 
governments 


Expenditures 

General government services 
Protection of persons and property 
Transportation and communications 
Health 

Social services 

Education 


Resource conservation and industrial 
development 


Environment 
Recreation and culture 
Housing 

Regional planning and development 
Debt charges 

Other expenditures 
Surplus (+) / deficit (-) 


sty 


No ‘ending D 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0004. 
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1990 


i ee ee « 


thousands of dollars 


32,643,337 
25,100,065 
$5,601 333 
74,500 
327,941 
6,476,354 
Beeld 3 
338,164 
7,543,272 
1,702,260 
5,841,012 
(RUD are 


5,649,733 
34,285,941 
3,396,351 
4,974,684 
7,428,943 
708,909 
2,892,795 
146,877 


781,842 
5,288,455 
4,135,384 

647,330 

753,252 
2,940,496 

190,623 

-1,642,604 


34,960,527 
26,270,406 
16,806,435 
71,049 
324,040 
6,619,034 
2,094,570 
WO OpaAo 
8,690,121 
1,737,648 
6,952,473 
200,258 


6,752,215 
36,700,754 
3,734,926 
5,379,143 
7,364,948 
733,081 
4,119,790 
180,069 


795,391 
5,303,036 
4,237,428 

777,657 

693,106 
3,083,493 

298,686 

-1,740,227 
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1992 


37,313,812 
27,609,032 
17,936,420 
60,916 
349,796 
6,900,550 
1,988,056 
373,294 
9,704,780 
hOtlG,222 
7,788,558 
213,794 


7,574,764 
38,388,959 
3,751,067 
5,625,165 
7,603,564 
804,429 
4,860,749 
151,561 


765,319 
5,560,787 
4,453,275 

735,781 

701,830 
3,220,241 

155,221 

-1,075,147 


L993 


37,911,249 
28,277,839 
18,500,589 
46,897 
341,474 
7,039,517 
1,941,689 
407,673 
9,633,410 
1,504,938 
8,128,472 
214,862 


7,913,610 
39,175,489 
3,724,583 
5,759,405 
LIJIT, 202 
776,316 
5,376,493 
149,150 


ESS jp 3 
5,627,471 
4,382,103 

664,941 

662,301 
3,364,485 

203,646 


-1,264,240 


1994 


39,289/875 
29,310,874 
19,055,608 
50,055 
374,643 

7 226,971 
1,988,419 
443,178 
9,979,001 
1,405,870 
G57 3,131 
326,895 


8,246,236 
39,830,832 
© poke Pe 0s, 
5,849,975 
7,940,965 
760,058 

5 396,899 
149,669 


812,597 
5,957,365 
4,474,516 

634,745 

624,732 
3,197,402 

242,534 

-540,957 


41,133,761 
30,582,415 
19,158,680 
51,119 
368,840 
7,887,476 
2,691,690 
424,610 
10,551,346 
1,358,395 
9,192,951 
560,015 


8,632,936 
41,422,310 
4,006,555 
6,049,580 
8,415,181 
812,004 
5,186,296 
148,372 


808,144 
6,419,277 
4,821,431 
575,561 
693,551 
3,219,342 
267,015 
-288,546 


-Ca 


39,340,577 
30,515,429 
19,545,258 
DOM Die 
388,478 
7,943,709 
27153,561 
430,671 
8,825,148 
1,520,974 
7,304,174 
497,538 


6,806,636 
39,531,850 
3,876,999 
6,113,280 
7,936,934 
723,213 
4,263,112 
148,294 


720,586 
6,299,724 
4,846,078 

550,909 

623,945 
509,192 

319,584 

-191,273 


GOVERNMENT e 


1996 


1997 


39,830,426 
31,612,035 
20,156,358 
54,984 
439,999 
8,497,302 
27/017,827 
445,565 
8,218,391 
1y238,9 12 
6,979,479 
S69127 


6,610,352 
40,005,727 
4,014,048 
6,195,067 
8,390,914 
674,411 
4,213,551 
182,891 


796,395 
6,442,329 
4,649,903 

558,536 

648,769 
2005) 177 

a0) 736 


-175,301 


1998 


44,329,474 
35,447,971 
23,202,176 
57,688 
457,849 
9,131,215 
2,108,481 
490,562 
8,881,503 
1,424,893 
7,456,610 
292,967 


7,163,643 
42,247,792 
4,237,621 
6,767,336 
8,492,782 
860,300 
5,171,253 
183,812 


813,459 
6,250,761 
4,741,202 
1,098,613 

696,463 
2 B03 7 2 

130,418 

+2,081,682 


1999 


2000 


2001 


thousands of dollars 


46,681,044 
37,514,492 
24,166,067 
77,824 
511,083 
10,006,389 
2,206,737 
546,392 
9166552 
1,983,535 
P98 3,04 7 
225,439 


7,757,578 
43,396,277 
4,711,618 
6,819,085 
8,822,465 
763,441 
4,982,959 
176,403 


912,009 
6,388,056 
5,003,778 
1,142,914 

742,136 
2,668,034 

263,379 


45,707,480 
38,470,120 
24,347,710 
83,450 
513,055 
10,503,975 
2,363,079 
658,851 
7,237,360 
1,165,153 
6,072,207 
207,188 


5,865,019 
44,911,636 
3,836,904 
7,194,115 
8,918,128 
914,879 
5,532,077 
190,711 


940,118 
6,797,043 
5/5 30,033 
1,481,658 

780,654 
2,448,319 

338/997 


CHAPTER 1090 


47,914,279 
40,344,645 
25,216,004 
91,430 
555,742 
11,217,092 
2,535,109 
729,268 
7,569,634 
1,335,653 
6,233,981 
331,767 


5,902,214 
46,724,396 
4,359,578 
TIO 272 
9,094,338 
1,142,819 
5,187,874 
223,890 


970,859 
7,168,290 
5,846,720 
1,721,882 

B53 955b7 
29 2347 

113,040 
9,883 


50,009,455 
41,779,037 
26,120;156 
D272 
6217229 
11,754,455 
2,438,988 
746,937 
8,230,418 
1,470,596 
6,759,822 
ies Nas 


5,980,030 
49,092,726 
4,378,843 
8,257,225 
9,519,825 
1,296,776 
5,377,061 
224,804 


1,015,687 
7,513,900 
6,074,203 
2,065,003 

921,910 
2,284,383 

163,106 
+916,729 


52,395,378 
43,811,769 
27 pO2L 322 
97,205 
656,379 
12/269, 2741 
2,406,211 
798,381 
8,583,609 
1,531,000 
7,052,609 
627,102 


6,425,507 
52,430,008 
4,860,607 
8,741,352 
10,217,363 
1,413,986 
3, 619/181 
201,169 


1,115,390 
8,450,676 
6,678,249 
2,008,735 
909,819 
2,197,835 
15,646 
-34,630 


2003 


2004 


53,305,824 
44,829,915 
23,398,513 
96,171 
674,130 
12,490,774 
2,394,320 
776,007 
8,475,909 
17575)/867 
6,900,042 
672,264 


O22 7.07 6 
55,471,562 
4,889,028 
D209, 5A 7 
10,796,272 
1,378,849 
5,093,028 
205,790 


1,043,526 
10,051,826 
6,825,066 
2,072,248 
1,025,314 
2,203; 733 
55,570 
-2,165,738 
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Tabl 


2001 


2002 


2005 


SS OO EE eee 


Revenue 
Own-source revenue 
Sales of goods and services 
Investment income 
Other revenue from own sources 
Transfers from all levels of government 
Federal government 
Provincial governments 
Local governments 
Expenditures 
Health 
Hospital care 
Medical care 
Preventive care 
Other health services 
Social services 
Social assistance 
Other social services 
Debt charges 
Housing 
Surplus (+) / deficit (-) 


Note: Fiscal year ending March 31. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 385-0008. 
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48,650,561 
6,515,728 
5,844,815 

149,000 
521,913 
42,134,833 
710 
41,967,493 
166,630 

47,458,507 

ADS17,743 

FPV17, 109 
9,455,699 

846,830 
9,798,075 
4,960,509 

54,500 
4,906,009 
175,851 
4,404 
+1,192,054 


49,894,996 
7,229,616 
6,183,935 

120,573 
925,108 
42,665,380 
1,404 
42,473,497 
190,479 

51,875,417 

46,014,432 

24,184,359 

10,452,910 

927,298 

10,449,865 

5,668,929 

57,131 
5,611,798 
187,847 
4,209 
-1,980,420 


53,368,679 
8,077,115 
6,753,376 
122503 
1,201,636 
45,291,564 
857 
45,089,844 
200,863 
55,126,950 
48,913,400 
25,695,341 
11,272,160 
953,514 
10,992,385 
6,003,696 
57,916 
5,945,780 
205,220 
4,634 

-1,758,269 


thousands of dollars 


57,380,846 
8,681,791 
7,269,187 
130,718 
1,281,886 
48,699,055 
926 
48,484,354 
213,775 
59,294,680 
52,618,297 
27,646,543 
12,086,190 
1,040,978 
11,844,586 
6,448,316 
59,846 
6,388,470 
223,289 
4,778 

-1,913,834 


se aaa ater een ta te crensecnasnan estas eR aA eR RR SE 


61,646,011 
9,326,992 
7,829,752 

139,974 
1,357,266 
52,319,019 
1,040 
52,084,869 
233,110 

63,748,926 

56,548,737 

29,657,228 

13,025,955 
1,117,104 | 

12,748,450 

6,963,242 
60,244 
6,902,998 
232,136 
4,811 
-2,102,914 


aS 
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Table 10.6 pu Heo unels poe pay 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


average annual number of employees! 
Canada and outside Canada 83,283 81,637 B22 17. 83,766 84,059 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1,274 e217 1,240 1295 1,402 
Prince Edward Island 263 253 263 262 266 
Nova Scotia 10,814 NOVS.91 10,526 10,598 10,696 
New Brunswick 4,891 4,994 4,852 4,949 4,959 
Quebec tSy347, 15,466 15,569 15,384 15,402 
Ontario 27,296 26,798 26,907 DH, TES 27,681 
Manitoba 4,141 3,905 3,800 3,960 3,908 
Saskatchewan 1,497 1,348 1,103 1,100 1,104 
Alberta ‘ 8,859 8,507 8,887 SOs 9,209 
British Columbia pee ia Wea BS 7,461 7,41 wae 
Yukon 4 4 4 4 6 
Northwest Territories : 121 128 134 148 ios 
Nunavut * a 1 - 56 
Outside Canada 1,504 1,492 1,470 V521 1,496 


eee eee 


total annual wages and salaries (thousands of dollars)! 


Canada and outside Canada 3,507,803 3,832,941 3,949,221 4,072,576 4,150,261 
Newfoundland and Labrador 42,240 45,814 42,203 44,635 46,199 
Prince Edward Island 4,244 4,947 4.722 4,516 4,866 
Nova Scotia Sil a5 2 553,076 560,373 571,09 576,018 
New Brunswick 185,854 Duby duds 214,374 243,997, 226,214 
Quebec 530,587 606,930 652,574 667,067 ZEOFO1N 
Ontario 1,161,257 1,264,095 1,310/586 1,965/969 1,369,086 
Manitoba 180,050 190,967 192,432 200/137 195,406 
Saskatchewan ANS IS 7A 44,172 44,146 45,867 47,891 
Alberta 386,990 414,308 417,826 426,726 432,917 
British Columbia 333,498 374,930 387,656 399,413 402,878 
Yukon Zo Zia 290 254 330 
Northwest Territories 10,851 10,086 11,040 11,920 12,990 
Nunavut x - se - a3 
Outside Canada 108,549 172,025 14 1,003 115,550 115,450 
Note: p ata are not in full-time equivalents and do not Bie ah ten full- time and part- time ieee 


1. Civilian employees are excluded. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 183-0004. 
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Table 10.7 Seed es As a AA bs ad aa general — 


2006 
All Conservative Liberal Bloc New Independent 
seats Party of = Partyof Québécois Democratic 
Canada Canada Party 
Canada 308 124 103 51 29 1 
Newfoundland and Labrador 7 3 4 0 0) 0 
Prince Edward Island 4 0 4 0 0) 0 
Nova Scotia 11 3 6 0 2 O 
New Brunswick 10 5 6 0) 1 0 
Quebec Us: 10 (133 51 0) 1 
Ontario 106 40 54 0) 12 0 
Manitoba 14 8 3 0 3 0) 
Saskatchewan 14 12 2 0 0) 0 
Alberta 28 28 0 0 0) 0) 
British Columbia 36 iZ 9 0 10 0 
Yukon 1 0) 1 0) 0) 0. 
Northwest Territories 1 0) 0 0) 1 0) 
Nunavut ] 0 1 0) 0) 0 
reareennmneaiomenennntine eee SVM MMA MMA MANATEE TT NE 
BAG) maith 8 A oo House of poles ay pan Lae Gs thal 
2004 
All Liberal Conservative Bloc New Independent 
seats Party of Party of Québécois Democratic 
Canada Canada Party 
Canada 308 135 39 54 19 1 
Newfoundland and Labrador vi 5 p 0 0 0 
Prince Edward Island 4 4 0 0 0 0 
Nova Scotia 11 6 3 0) 2 0) 
New Brunswick 10 v¢ 2 0 1 0) 
Quebec Z5 al 0 54 0 0) 
Ontario 106 HSS 24 O jh 0 
Manitoba 14 3 7. 0 4 0 
Saskatchewan 14 1 i 0 0) 0 
Alberta 28 2 26 0) O C 
British Columbia 36 8 22 0 5 1 
Yukon 1 0) 0 0) 0. 
Northwest Territories 1 1 0 0 0 C 
Nunavut 1 1 0 0) 0 C 


Soiree eiedions Canada. 
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Canadians are living longer and are generally 

in better health than previous generations. How- 
ever, challenges in the health sector remain, 
including the reform of our health care system. 


Recent surveys indicate that most Canadians 
believe that they are in very good to excellent 
health. Life expectancy, as well as health- 
adjusted life expectancy, has increased, the 
infant death rate has dropped, many infectious 
diseases have been practically eliminated, and 
medical techniques have continued to evolve. 


However, although Canadians are healthier today 


than in the past, a number of problems persist. 
Heart disease, cancer, mental health problems, 


HIV/AIDS, asthma, obesity and diabetes are 
some of the health conditions that continue 
to affect many Canadians. Moreover, new 


infectious disease strains, such as severe acute 


| 


: 


Life expectancy at birth, by sex 


respiratory syndrome (SARS), the West Nile 
virus and infection from C. difficile bacteria, 
are being monitored because they pose an 
ongoing threat to public health. 


Disparities in health 


There are marked discrepancies among Canada’s 
population groups. Certain groups such as 
Aboriginal people are generally in poorer health 
than the rest of the population. 


People who lead a healthy lifestyle—that is, 
those who are active, eat well, drink alcohol in 
moderation and do not smoke—are less likely 
to have health problems. Better socio-economic 
conditions, such as higher income and higher 
levels of education, also contribute to a better 
state of overall health. 


Years 


90 - =——— Females 


Siatnanmamencnonenetanens M a le S 


AO i 1 1 alt 


| | =a J 


1920- 1930- 1940- 1950- 
1922 Toe 1942 1352 


1960- 
1962 


1970- 1980- 1990- 2000-— 
1972 1982 4O92 2002 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-051 1; Catalogue nos. 89-506-XPB1981001, 84-537-XIE. 
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Many Canadians have health limitations that in- 
terfere with their daily activities. In 2001, 3.6 mil- 
lion people living in a household—particularly 
the elderly—confirmed that health problems 
limited their activities in some way. The types of 
disabilities most frequently reported by people 
aged 15 and over are mobility or dexterity 
problems, pain-related disability and hearing or 
vision impairments. Among the elderly, mobility 
and memory problems are the most frequently 
reported disabilities. 


Access to specialized health care services—such 
as visits to specialists, non-emergency surgeries 
and diagnostic tests, as well as access to first 
contact services—is a challenge for a number 
of Canadians, according to the 2003 Health 
Services Access Survey. In 2003, more than 

2.9 million Canadians visited a medical specialist 
to be assessed for a new illness or condition, 
and about 21% (just over 600,000 people) 
reported experiencing a difficulty with access. 
And 13% of those who accessed non-emergency 
surgery (about 200,000 people) reported that 
they had experienced difficulties. The majority 
of those experiencing difficulties reported that 
the main barrier was too long a wait for care. 


Chart 11.2 Population with disabilities, by 


Qida as 
N.L. 


a8 ap 
N.S. 
N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 
sor 


0 | 8 A 16 20 


% of population 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-577-XWE2001001. 
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2003 


Males Females 
Life expectancy at birth (years) 77.4 82.4 
Health adjusted life expectancy at 
birth! (years) 68.3 70.8 
Infant mortality rate, (deaths per 
1,000 live births) Sz 4.8 
Babies with low birth weight (%) 5.4 6.3 
Total fertility rate, (number of live 
births per woman) re 1.5 
19.4 


Daily smokers (%) 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0121, Catalogue nos. 
82-221-XIE, 84FO210XIE. 


A changing health care system 


In Canada, the federal, provincial and territorial 
governments share responsibility for the health 
care system. The system, which gives all 
Canadians access to health care, has undergone 
many changes since universal health care was 
implemented in 1968. 


Hospitals experienced big changes in the 1990s. 
While hospitals had 25% fewer beds in 1997/98 | 
than in 1984/85, trips to emergency rooms and 
clinics rose 9%. In addition, use of outpatient 
services was three times higher in 1997/98 than 
in 1984/85. More patients were also being 
treated in day surgery. 


While there was a decrease in institutional 

care, community-based care increased. From 
1996 to 2002, the proportion of elderly people > 
who received community care for a long-term — 
health condition went from 26% to 32% among 
women and from 17% to 21% among men. 


Health care professionals in Canada include a 
wide range of regulated and unregulated care- 
givers. The first category includes physicians, 
nursing staff, physiotherapists, occupational 
therapists and dentists. Family members, friends 
and community volunteers make up the second 
category. In 2000, more than 1.5 million 
Canadians worked in health and social services. 
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Nursing is the top health care occupation. In 
2000, most of Canada’s 232,000 registered nurses 
worked in hospitals, and more and more are 
working in community health. However, Canada’s 
nursing staff is aging and fewer young people 
are entering the profession. 


Physicians are the second largest group of 
regulated health care professionals. In 2000, 
more than 57,800 physicians worked in clinical 
and non-clinical practices in Canada, an increase 
of 5.3% since 1996. During this four-year 
period, the increase in the number of specialists 
was higher than in the number of family 
physicians. Like nurses, physicians are a group 
that has been aging at a faster rate than some 
other professions. 


Despite the increased number of physicians, 
more than 3.6 million Canadians, or 14% of the 
population did not have a family physician in 
2003. Of these, more than 1.2 million people 
were unable to find one and the other 2.4 
million had not looked for one. 


Chart 11.3 People reporting alternative 
health care consultations in previous year, 
2003 


Any alternative care § 


Chiropractor 


Massage therapist 


| Acupuncturist £2 


‘Homeopath/Naturopath 
Herbalist £ 
Other & 
VeasD.. Meee) 25 


% of population 


: 


Note: Population aged 12 and over. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XIE2004002. 
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More health spending 


In 2003, Canada spent roughly $121.4 billion on 
health care, or an average of $3,839 per person. 

Ten percent of our gross domestic product was 

dedicated to health care spending, a level first 

reached in 1992. 


Public funds are the primary source of funding 
for health care. In 2001, 71% of total health 
care expenses in Canada were paid for from 
the public purse. The rest of the funding comes 
from the private sector, which generally funds 
services such as dental care, vision care, chiro- 
practic care and medication. 


Expenses incurred by hospitals are the top cate- 
gory of health care expenditure, totalling 30% 
in 2003. Retail drug sales is the second most 
costly category, followed by physician services. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


¢ A Profile of Disability in Canada, 2001. 
Occasional. 89-577-XWE 


¢ Canadian Community Health Survey Profiles. 
Irregular. 82-576-XIE 


¢ Health Indicators. Semi-annual. 82-221-XIE 
¢ Health Reports. Quarterly. 82-003-XIE 
¢ Health Reports — Supplement. Annual. 


82-003-SIE 


Other 


¢ Canadian Institute for Health Information 


e Health Canada 


¢ Public Health Agency of Canada 


AY CD 


Prevention and awareness campaigns, smoking 
bans in public places and taxation of tobacco 
products are just some of the measures that 
have been encouraging Canadians to butt out. 


These initiatives seem to have helped bring the 
country closer to its goal of reducing smoking 
to 20% by 2011. In the mid-1960s, close to 
half of Canadian adults smoked cigarettes; by 
2003, this proportion was 23%. The proportion 
of children and teenagers who smoke was 
lower than that of the entire population. 
Another encouraging sign is that daily tobacco 
consumption dropped from 20.6 cigarettes per 
person in 1985 to 16.4 in 2002. 


Because tobacco is addictive, it can be a diffi- 
cult habit to break. However, the chances of 
success increase with each year of abstinence. 


According to longitudinal data from the National 
Population Health Survey, from 1994/95 to 
2002/03, approximately 20% of adult daily 


Ch 


Pesca 


Average number of cigarettes per day 


smokers 18 years and older who had quit in 
the past two years resumed smoking within the 
next two years. The risk of a relapse dropped 
considerably with time, falling to 1% after five 
years or more of abstinence. 


The growing constraints on smoking in public 
places and in private households may be 
conducive to a change in smoking behaviours. 
Male daily smokers who had smoke-free homes 
and workplaces averaged eight fewer cigarettes 
a day than did those who could smoke at home 
and at work. For women, the difference was 
6.5 cigarettes a day. 


Quitting smoking reduces the risks associated 
with certain serious health conditions, such as 
cancer and respiratory and cardiac diseases. 
Regardless of a person’s age, quitting smoking 
increases life expectancy. For example, a smoker 
who quit 10 to 15 years earlier has roughly the 
same risk of dying as a person who never smoked. 


' 


Ie : 
f&@ Smoke-free home / Smoking banned at work 
fs} Smoke-free home / Smoking permitted at work 
50 @ Smoking permitted in home / banned at work 
L 
C1 Smoking permitted in home and at work 
hs 
Lt 
10 + | 
| 
| 
5 oe 
O it 
Men Women 
Note: Data are for employed persons aged 18 to 54, in Canada (excluding the territories) who are daily smokers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XIE2004003. 
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In 2002, more than two million people—most 
of them relatives and friends aged 45 to 54—were 
providing informal care to seniors. Some care- 
givers were seniors themselves, with a small 
proportion aged 75 and over. 


The tasks provided differed by gender: Men 
took care of tasks outside the house, whereas 
women looked after housework and provided 
personal care, a particularly demanding task 
that can be time-consuming. 


Caring for an elderly person can constrain 

a caregiver's lifestyle. They give up social 
activities, have less time for relationships, incur 
extra expenses, must change schedules and work 
habits, refuse or leave jobs, or lose income. 


Caregiving can also cause sleep disturbances 
and health problems, most markedly among 


women. Among caregivers in the 45-to-64 age 
group, | in 10 men and nearly 2 in 10 women 
in 2002 reported sleep disruptions. Health 
problems were cited by 7% of men and 21% of 
women. Similar differences by gender were 
observed in older caregivers. Regardless of the 
consequences, most caregivers had a positive 
attitude about providing this care. 


Life can be extremely busy for members of 

the sandwich generation—those who care for 

a senior citizen, who have children at home 
and who, in many cases, must balance paid 
employment and family life. In 2002, these 
Caregivers were much more likely to want a 
flexible work schedule or to seek respite care in 
order to be able to provide better care for their 
elderly relatives. 


| Social Holiday Extra Sleep Health Receiver Provider 
activities plans expenses _— disruptions — problems moved moved in 
given up changed closer 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-583-XWE2003001. 
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Social 


Most of us have felt awkward or embarrassed in 
a social or performance situation at some point 
in our lives. However, some of us suffer from 
social anxiety disorder and go through life with 
a ‘crippling shyness’. 


According to the 2002 Canadian Community 
Health Survey (CCHS), just over two million 
Canadians aged 15 or older have experienced 
social anxiety disorder at some point in their 
lives. Approximately 750,000 people experienced 
symptoms of the disorder in the 12 months 
before the survey interview. 


Symptoms of the disorder typically appear in 
childhood or early adolescence and can persist 
for many years. Women are more likely than 
men to experience social anxiety disorder, and 
people aged 15 to 24 are more likely to have 
current social anxiety disorder than middle-aged 
people or seniors. 


The CCHS data point to a relationship between 
the disorder and lower educational attainment, 
reduced job opportunities, low income, 
dependence on welfare or social assistance, 
decreased likelihood of marriage or of having 
a successful marriage, and social isolation. It is 
also associated with higher rates of disability, 
negative perceptions of physical and mental 
health, and dissatisfaction with life. 


Substantial evidence indicates that this ‘illness 
of lost opportunities’ is linked to increased risk 
of other anxiety, mood, and substance abuse 
disorders, and may be associated with their 
severity and persistence. Finally, social anxiety 
disorder often precedes other mental disorders, 
as found in many other studies. 


Although treatment is available, most people 
with social anxiety disorder do not seek profes- 
sional help to deal with their fears. 


Chart 11.6 People reporting a major depressive episode in last 12 months, by history of 


social anxiety disorder, 2002 


% 


S07F 


20°F 


Oot 


O bet 
Current (past 12 months) 


Lifetime excluding current 


Ei Men 


@ Women 


None 


Note: Data are for people, aged 15 and over, in Canada (excluding the territories). 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-SIE2004000. 
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Childhood obesity: 


Canada i is no exception to the trend of growing 

obesity among children in industrialized coun- 

tries—a problem primarily associated with poor 
eating habits and physical inactivity. 


The percentage of children and adolescents 
who are overweight or obese has climbed over 
the past 25 years. In 2004, 26% of children 
and adolescents aged 2 to 17 were overweight 
or obese based on the body mass index, 
compared with 15% in 1978/79. This marks a 
70% increase compared with the 1978/79 rates. 
The problem is notable among 12- to 17-year- 
olds, where the combined overweight/obesity 
rate more than doubled from 14% to 29%, and 
the obesity rate tripled from 3% to 9%. 


The 2004 Canadian Community Health Survey 
indicated that 59% of children and adolescents 
consumed fruit and vegetables fewer than five 


times a day. These young people were signifi- 
cantly more likely to be overweight/obese or 
obese than were those who ate fruit and vege- 
tables more frequently. For children aged 6 to 11 
and adolescents aged 12 to 17, the likelihood 
of being overweight or obese tends to rise as 
screen time—watching TV, playing video games 
or using a computer—increases. 


According to 2001 data, obese children are 
more likely than non-obese children to face 
health problems, including hypertension, 
glucose intolerance and orthopaedic 
complications, as well as issues concerning 
social acceptance, body image and self-esteem. 
Moreover, chronic and life-threatening health 
conditions await them as adults, since childhood 
obesity is associated with diabetes, heart disease 
and other problems. 


Chart 11.7 Overweight and obesity rate, by age group, excluding territories, 1978/79 and 


2004 


1978/79 


2004 


Aged 2 to 5 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-620-MIE2005001. 
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Table 11.1. Health expenditures 


2000 2001 2002 2003P 2004P 

ge Net he gh er le pe re ee Se ee 
millions of dollars 
ote gt Sie Uh ea icy quo eae SE At bere OO ce ee oe eee 
Health expenditures 97,903.4 106,310.8 114,041.6 123,003.7 130,275.2 
Hospitals 30,554.5 32,199.0 34,375.1 36,808.7  36,896.8 
Other institutions 9.35103 10,104.7 10,776.5 11,547.6 12,456.1 
Physicians 12,9740 13,973.0 15/0507 16,O12.62.0 16,7572 
Other professionals 11,586.6 T2767 13,116.8 T3789). 9 'T4, 635.6 
Drugs (prescribed and non-prescribed) 15,085.8 16,660.8 18,408.7> 20,002.09 "21,7594 
Other expenditures Ite), 36y8)5.3° 20,791.8 DO 3139 DATA O ey Ae 
fol ee se eee 
percentage of gross domestic product 

fete y Lu VEG begin yin in ari ely inet ts Sas he th i eS a a 
Health expenditures a1 9.6 99 10.1 


BSA Sees shighanesatneeneen anata eens as nas RS RT SoA ASRS 
ote: | eral, provincial and local governments, Workers’ Compensation boards and the private sector. 


Source: Canadian Institute for Health Information, National Health Expenditure Trends. 


Table 11.2 Average weekly earnings of workers in the health care and social assistance 
sector, selected groups 


T1999 

dollars 
All health care and social assistance 5S 139 544.79 637.22 
Ambulatory health care services 480.96 506.63 618.38 
Offices of physicians 452.52 466.57 577.60 
Offices of dentists 487.96 505.55 629.29 
Hospitals 630.85 641.06 740.94 
Nursing and residential care facilities 436.68 476.27 568.12 
Social assistance 391.21 429.80 497.89 
Child day-care services 344.26 Bele | 445.41. 


Note: Data include overtime. | 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0027. . | 
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Table 11.3 Capital and repair expenditures by the health care and social assistance sector, 
by province and territory 


Canada 4,116.8 7,420.9 
Newfoundland and Labrador 137.4 84.4 
Prince Edward Island 137 15.5 
Nova Scotia 54.7 117.4 
New Brunswick 65.3 W884 
Quebec B73 Oiler 
Ontario 1,469.5 2,898.9 
Manitoba 2137 238.9 
Saskatchewan , 207.4 155.7 
Alberta 502.0 S27a/, 
British Columbia 542.8 870.0 
Yukon 6.0 ope) 
Northwest Territories x 17.4 


Nunavut x 59.6 


th ed, 


1998/99 2003/04 
Both Males Females Both Males Females 
sexes sexes 
number 

Canada! 165,355 37,512 94,911 179,424 42,374 103,496 
Newfoundland and Labrador 3,709 Ty231 2,478 4,336 1,421 22915 
Prince Edward Island 1,535 450 1,085 1,583 454 lel 
Nova Scotia 6,674 1,916 4,758 6,535 WTS 4,820 
New Brunswick 5,746 1,702 4,044 5,838 43'S 4,105 
Quebec! 32,932 # 33,554 = - 
Ontario 65,771 17,640 48,131 76,866 21,462 55,404 
Manitoba 8,950 2,562 6,388 9,215 2,676 Gpsg9 
Saskatchewan 8,604 2,660 5,944 8,149 27903 5,586 
Alberta 13,575 4,204 eyo | 14,141 4,657 9,484 
British Columbia 17,666 5,085 27S 18,997 5,630 1S7567 


Territories? 193 62 131 210 63 147 


seas sane sioaionaptonronsnonnnneconenanerenree sipisnsnanarnnenanan os 


Notes: Data are as at March 31. 
Care facilities in which the predominant group of residents are elderly; residents of these facilities are not exclusively the aged. 

1. Data for Quebec are derived from administrative sources of the Ministére de la Santé et des Services Sociaux; these sources do not provide the age and 

sex distribution of residents; therefore, the Canada totals for males and for females exclude Quebec. 

2. Includes data for Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 84-237-XIE. 
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Table 11.5 


Age-standardized mortality rates, by selected causes and by sex 


2000 2003 
Both Males Females Both Males Females 
sexes sexes 


ae ee 


rate per 100,000 population 


All causes of death 616 778 493 587. 733 475 
Septicaemia 4 5 3 4 S, 
Viral hepatitis 0 1 0 1 1 1 
Human immunodeficiency virus 2 3 1 1 2 0 
Malignant neoplasms 180 225 149 176 215 148 
Colon, rectum and anus 19 24 13 18 yd 15 
Pancreas 9 10 8 9 10 8 
Trachea, bronchus and lung 47 64 34 47 63 35 
Breast 14 0) 25 13 0 24 
Prostate! irs 27 Ae ate 24 a 
Diabetes mellitus 19 23 16 21 25 7 
Alzheimer’s disease 13 12 14 13 11 14, 
Heart diseases 152 203 {13 133 179 98 
Ischaemic heart diseases 118 163 83 102 143 71 
Other heart diseases 32 af yes 28 30 24 
Cerebrovascular diseases 42 46 39 38 42 35 
Influenza and pneumonia 13 17 11 12 15 10 | 
Influenza 2 2 1 1 1 1 
Pneumonia U4 i 10 12 14 10 
Chronic lower respiratory diseases 27 40 20 26 36 20} 
Chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 7 4 6 9 4 
Alcoholic liver disease 3 5 2 3 5 y | 
Other chronic liver disease and cirrhosis 3 2 3 4 2 
Renal failure 8 11 ys 9 11 % 
Certain conditions originating in the | 
perinatal period 4 4 4 4 5 40 
Congenital malformations, deformations | 
and chromosomal abnormalities 3 4 3 3 3 | 
Accidents (unintentional injuries) 26 36 ey 26 25 17) 
Motor vehicle accidents 9 12 5 9 12 
Falls 4 6 3 5 ye 
Accidental poisoning and exposure to 
noxious substances 3 4 2 3 4 24 
Suicide 11 18 D 11 18 & 


Homicide 2 2 ] p y 1 
See sae ee eee RS SN PEERS f Sas POSSESS a 
Note: Rates are age-standardized to the 1991 Census population. 

1. A combined rate is not calculated for gender-specific causes of death. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 84FO209XIE. 
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Table 1 11. Nb Meh fertility rate, by province and territory 


1983 1988 1993 1998 2003 
rate per woman 

Canada! 1% 1.7 1.7 1.5 eo 
Newfoundland and Labrador! in . to he i 
Prince Edward Island 1.9 1.9 Arete 1.6 1.6 
Nova Scotia hz 1.6 1.6 14 1.4 
New Brunswick 1.7 1.6 t5 Tee 1.4 
Quebec (eS i} ikels hs'55 iiss 
Ontario 7 tee 1.6 15 lies 
Manitoba 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 
Saskatchewan Zl Ze 20 1.8 1.9 
Alberta - BAY, Wes, ihe’ Nhat! 1.7 
British Columbia LZ 1.8 1.6 1.4 1.4 
Yukon 2.4 201 1.9 1.6 15 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) Gee Shy? AEE 2.4 ss 
‘Northwest Territories 2.0 
Nunavut 


Bal 


Ries: The total fertility rate isan sumate of the average purer & ne tirhes a woman can ee erneced to have in he lifetime, based on ihe age- eeic 
fertility rates of a given year. 
Place of residence of mother. 

1. No data are available on mothers’ ages for births in Newfoundland and Labrador prior to 1991. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM 102-4505; Catalogue nos. 84-210-X, 84F0210X. 


Table 11.7 Lntant miontaNyel rate, may iPrOMInee and CEEOL Yam 


1983 1988 1993 1998 2003 

rate per 1,000 live births 
Canada 8.5 722. 6.3 5.3 5.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 10.6 9.3 7.8 6.2 5.0 
Prince Edward Island 8.4 71 9.1 8.0 4.9 
Nova Scotia 9.4 625 od 4.6 57. 
New Brunswick 10.6 72 ae 6.5 4.1 


Quebec Tif 6.5 Do, Do) 4.4 
Ontario 8.0 6.6 ow 5.0 eo 
Manitoba 10.4 Tae Thea 6.7 8.0 
saskatchewan Oe 8.4 8.1 PA 6.3 
Alberta 8.4 8.3 6.7 4.8 6.6 
sritish Columbia 8.8 8.4 Bez 4.2 4.2 
fukon 18.5 5.8 ES, Del 6.0 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 20.8 10.3 9.6 13:5 * 
Northwest Territories a ” 6.0 17.6 5s 
Nunavut 13.8 LSS 19.8 


Note: The infant mortality rate is te epee of deaths of children less than 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. 
ource: Statistics Canada, Catalogue nos. 82-401-XIE, 84F0211XIE. 
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2001 


a ee 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Nova 
and Labrador Edward Scotia 
Island 
years 
Females 
Life expectancy at birth! 82.0 80.4 82.0 81.3 
Health-adjusted life expectancy at birth? 70.8 70.2 Fler 70.1 
Difference between life expectancy and 
health-adjusted life expectancy 12 10.2 10.3 11.2 
Males 
Life expectancy at birth! 76.9 Fant pon 76.2 
Health-adjusted life expectancy at birth? 68.3 68.4 O73 66.5 
Difference between life expectancy and 
health-adjusted life expectancy 8.6 6.7 720 9.7 
Difference between females and males 
Life expectancy at birth! bet 53 6.8 5.0 
Health-adjusted life expectancy at birth? 2.5 1.8 4.4 3.6 
ish meio eters tk eo i aed er a het pee ines SA eds ene ee oe 
percent 
Females 
Difference between life expectancy and 
health-adjusted life expectancy 1327 LP 12.6 13.8 
Males 
Difference between life expectancy and 


health-adjusted life expectancy 11-2 8.9 10.5 12.4 
Notes: The estimates are based on death data from 2000 and 2001. 
Health-adjusted life expectancy could not be calculated for the three territories because of data constraints. 

1. Life expectancy at birth is an estimate of the number of years a person would be expected to live, on the basis of mortality rates observed in a given 
time period. 

2. Health-adjusted life expectancy is a more comprehensive indicator than life expectancy because it introduces the concept of quality of life. Health- 
adjusted life expectancy is the number of years in good health that an individual can expect to live, given the current morbidity and mortality 
conditions. Health-adjusted life expectancy uses the Health Utility Index to weigh years lived in good health higher than years lived in poor health. 
Thus, health-adjusted life expectancy is not only a measure of quantity of life but also a measure of quality of life. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 102-0121. 
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2001 


New Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Brunswick Columbia 


81.8 82.1 82.0 81.2 81.7 82.1 82.9 
70.9 72.0 70.1 70.4 70.2 69.7 7h 
10.9 10.1 11.9 10.8 11.5 12.4 1437 
76.0 76.3 773 75.5 76.2 77.0 78.0 
67.4 69.0 68.2 66.7 67.3 67.6 68.9 
8.6 73 9.1 8.8 8.9 9.4 9.1 
5.8 5.8 Ay, 5.7 5.5 5.1 4.9 
3.5 3.0 1.9 a7 2.9 2.1 pa 
re ne ee ee ORE a ee a EE ae ee 
percent 


1353 Aes 14.5 13:3 14.1 13.1 14.1 


17 WAH 22 le? 
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Table 11.9 Daily or occasional smokers in the population, by sex and age and by province 
and territory 


2003 
Canada Newfoundland Prince Nova New 
and Labrador Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Island 
percent 
Both sexes, 12 and older 17.8 19.9 20.3 19.7 21.6 
12 to 14 1.6 F F F F 
15:to 19 13.7 a 16.2E 50) 3 
20 to 34 ZV2 28.2 ZEA 243 28.0 
35 to 44 22:8 223 25.6 29.4 Va we) 
45 to 64 19.5 19.2 2456 ZV.z 2236 
65 and over 9.2 Ma 10.0€ 7.9 92 
Males, 12 and older 19.4 22.2 22.6 21.0 22.7 
12 to 14 1.0€ F F F F 
15 to 19 13.9 21g 1535 14.35 17.2% 
20 to 34 23.6 34.8 34.3 2525 29.2 
35 to 44 Dae $y 20.8 27.95 ci | 30.0 
45 to 64 20.6 19.9 20.2 Paes 23:2 
65 and over 9.8 14.7§ 13.6€ 9.65 9.1 
Females, 12 and older 16.2 TA 18.1 18.5 20.5 
12 to 14 2.25 F IF iP F 
15 to 19 13.5 12.2€ 17.15 15.85 13.2E 
20 to 34 18.7 222 19.4 21.4 26.8 
35 to 44 20.3 23.8 23.6€ vas 27 .Om 
45 to 64 18.5 18.4 22.9 20.9 22.4 
65 and older Su 8.65 73" 6.6 9.25 
Note: Population 12 and older who reported currently being a daily or oles yes is aosptn testteatice cones 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0227. 
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2003 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
chewan Columbia Territories 
percent 
20.7 16.7 17.9 18.6 17.5 14.0 21.5 29.9 58.0 
2.4E 0.9E F I: 2.0§ iF F is F 
O23 ee. 1256 14.3 12.0 ff 17.4E 35.35 68.0 
24.3 [Ms 21.6 DD, 2A 529 26.35 32.6 lea 
24.6 PADD: 25.4 Zeal 21.4 Ua Dal 32.85 Doel 
ILI 1Ksins 19.4 : 19.4 18.6 15.8 20.8 28.6 43.6 
10.7 Shes. 8.2 8.9 Ong 9.0 18.75 30.15 iP 
D5) 18.7 17.8 19.4 19°2 16.1 22.9 29.1 55.8 
2 aE i F F F F ig FE F 
SEE lowe Ae 11.75 Ce? 7.0 F 24,7§ Sano 
26.0 22eO BAVA PD Sf 24.4 (oss 28.9E 33.8 72.8 
DAN oY D7 Dae | Bile 22 ol DAS 25.4E 33.2E 62.9F 
23.4 i) 18.9 18.9 PPVA0) 17.9 24.0§ 29.25 31.2E 
1273 7.8 8.0 10.6 10.1 10.6 F 38.15 IF 
19.6 14.8 18.1 17.8 15.8 12.0 20.2 30.7 60.3 
25 E 1.65 F F F IF F F F 
19.0 [iS 14.55 17.0 (ils Ors F 45.35 DAS 
22.4 16.5 Dey, Doro 18.5 13:35 24.0E 31.3E 69.6 
24.0 18.7 Psi 24.1 DOr, NBeZ 24.75 32.5E 54.7 
220) N69 199 19.8 16.1 


9.6 


Seana 
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Table 11.10 ante pitlde nah by dsncal wes ue estas 


2003 


ena de Aenea ce iS Se heen al ee ee Ie eT ikea neers i>) ees SE 
Total Never five Five or more Five or more Drinking 
household ormore_ drinks onone_ drinks on one frequency, 
population drinks occasion, occasion, not stated 
who are on one less than 12 12 or more 
current occasion times a year times a year 
drinkers! 
number percent 
Canada 20,723,896 51.8 24.2 20.7 3.4 
Newfoundland and Labrador 347,076 39.4 Dia 522 1.15 
Prince Edward Island 85,430 47.0 26.4 25.2 1.4§ 
Nova Scotia 595,784 44.9 20.9 26.6 1.6& 
New Brunswick 465,039 47.1 23.6 DIE 1.5 
Quebec 5,287,647 Set 24.1 2 aoe 
Ontario rae PAA oe ys yy es, 20.5 ve 
Manitoba ZO owe 48.7 Riek Zi Was Fey 
Saskatchewan Ot2;965 47.0 28.2 2230 2.29 
Alberta 1,998,406 47.5 ft .6 22.4 2.6 
British Columbia 2,683,465 56.9 23.7 THe kg 
Yukon 19,982 43.2 26.4 29% F 
Northwest Territories 25 237 31.0 276 39.9 1.39 
Nunavut 8,926 29e5 38.3 31.0 F 


1. Population 1 12 ey aes wae epried Peas erp at ee one aan on aeoney in rine previous 512 ene 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0231. 
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2003 

Both sexes Males Females 

number percent number percent number percent: 

12 and over 3,822,166 14.4 1,746,602 13.3 2,075,564 15.41 

12 to 19 20,854 0.6 10,5125 0.65 10,3425 0.6E 
12 to 14 2,978E O.2E F F F F 

TS to 19 1207 5 0.9 8,524E 0.8 9,3515 0.9E 
20 to 34 150,916 2.4 86,237 out 64,680 2 
20 to 24 39,653 1.6 20,279E 1.8 19,374 1.8 
25 to 34 11,263 asf 65,958 is 45,305 2. 
35 to 44 341,244 6.4 198,292 7.4 142,952 5.4 
45 to 64 1,692,809 ZS 834,821 oles 857,988 21.6 
45 to 54 Paar 16.1 376,193 16.8 359,382 15.4 
55 to 64 957,293 29.1 458,628 27.8 498,606 30.4 
65 and older 1,616,343 42.7 616,740 37.2 999,603 47.0 
65 to 74 893,207 40.9 365,991 34 509,275 44.2 
75 and older 723,137 45.1 232,749 37.0 490,388 50.4 


g chbloed pea, 


Note: Mouse shold maa wean 12 and sider ene reported nner been dlapmed ot a hea 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 105-0210. 
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7. Justice 


OVERVIEW 


The crime rate in Canada has generally been 
declining since 1991, except for an increase in 
2003. Police reported some 2.6 million offences 
in 2004, which represents a rate 12% lower 
than 10 years earlier. 


The largest decreases over the last 10 years have 
been in property offences, particularly by young 
offenders. The property crime rate fell 3% in 
2004, resuming its downward movement after a 
one-year upswing in 2003. 


Violent crime—assault, robbery, sexual assault, 
and homicide—was also down. From 2003 

10 2004, the violent crime rate dropped 2%, 
sontinuing the downward trend that began 

n 1992. The national homicide rate rose 12% 

0 2 homicides per 100,000 individuals, but 
‘emained 5% lower than it was 10 years earlier. 


Not every kind of crime has declined in 

recent years, however. For example, the 

rate of cannabis-related offences has been 
increasing over the last decade. The percentage 
of counterfeiting cases has also been rising 
steadily since 2000. 


Fewer cases before the courts 


The decline in crime rates has coincided 

with a number of changes affecting society, 
policies, laws and criminal justice practices. 
Those changes have forever transformed how 
the justice system treats both adults and young 
persons appearing in Canadian courts. 


The caseloads of Canadian courts have been 
declining since the early 1990s, a trend that 


Sate per 100,000 population 


(2,000 =——— All infractions 
weer C)ther infractions 
000 Violent crime 
8,000 
6,000 | 
4,000 | a A A SE eg 
| conse ttt. poke en er ie al 
iii eee STL ELLE LIE was 
2,000 + 
Se SS LS. Eee a SS eee 
O 1 J If 1 af j- | it L je alt 1. 4 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 2004 


ote: Excludes traffic infractions. 
durce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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has been observed both in adult criminal courts 
and youth courts. 


After increasing for two consecutive years, the 
caseload of the adult criminal courts fell in 
2003/04 to 380,978 cases completed, down 
13% from the caseload in 1994/95. 


Meanwhile, the number of cases heard in youth 
courts has dropped by one-third since 1991/92. 
A substantial portion of the decline was in 
property crimes, for which the conviction rate 
also decreased each year. In 2003/04, however, 
the largest decline was recorded in the number 
of young people found guilty of crimes against 
other persons. 


In 2003/04, the number of cases disposed of by 
youth courts dropped by 17% compared with 
2002/03—the largest year-to-year decrease in 
more than a decade. This decline seems to be 
associated with the new Youth Criminal Justice 
Act, passed in 2003. It also goes hand-in-hand 
with a drop in the number of young people 
charged by police. 


Though less numerous, the cases handled by 
adult criminal courts are more complex. In 


Chart 12.2 Criminal Code cases in adult 
criminal court, by type of decision, 2003 


Acquitted Other decisions 
eos 


Guilty 
59% 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0015. 
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Violent crimes 


2004 


% of violent crime 
61.1 


Assault (level 1) 


Assault (levels 2 and 3) 16.3 
Robbery a1 
Sexual assault (levels 1, 2 and 3) 7.8 
Other assaults 4.3 
Other sexual offences 0.9 
Homicide / attempted murder 0.4 
Abductions 0.2 


Coulee! Statistics eanaey Catalagtig no. 85- 002- XIE. 


2003/04, for the first time in 10 years, multiple- 
charge cases made up the majority of the cases 
handled by adult criminal courts. 


Complex, lengthy court proceedings 


Cases are also taking more time and more court 
appearances to complete. From 1993/94 to | 
2003/04, the average number of appearances 

in adult criminal court rose from 4.1 to 5.9. In 
addition, the average length of time between | 
the first and last appearances in adult criminal 
cases was more than seven months in 2003/04, 
up 14% from the previous year. | 


Similarly, youth court cases are also becoming 
longer and more complex. This may be because 
of the use of extrajudicial measures such as 
warnings and cautions by police or referrals to | 
community programs for less serious cases. Youth | 
cases involving both single and multiple charges 
took longer to process in 2003/04—singles 
averaged 134 days and multiples averaged | 
146 days. This compares to 105 days for single 
charge cases and 122 days for multiple charge 
cases the year before. 


| 
| 


There is no simple explanation for the ups and 
downs in crime rates. While a link has been 
noted between changes in the proportion of 15 
to 24-year-olds in the population and variation: 
in break-and-enter rates, there appear to be no 
statistically significant correlations with other 


www.statcan.ca 
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types of offences. Factors such as education, 
unemployment and inflation may play a role. 


Fluctuations i in inflation are probably associated 
with changes in the rates of money-related 
offences such as robbery, break and enter, and 
motor vehicle theft. Changes in drinking habits 
and unemployment rates are likely related to 
changes in homicide rates. 


An evolving correctional system 


From 1993/94 to 2002/03, on an average day, 
the number of adult offenders in sentenced 
custody after conviction dropped by 25% in the 
srovincial/territorial correctional system and 
4% in the federal penitentiary system. On the 
ther hand, the number of adults in custodial 
‘emand jumped 70%. The length of custodial 
‘emand also increased from 1998/99 to 2002/03. 


Jn an average day, some 156,000 adults were 
Inder the supervision of correctional service 
agencies in 2002/03, an increase of 7% from 
1993/94. Of that number, 79% were under 
sommunity supervision, while 21% were 

n federal, provincial or territorial custody. 


Convicted cases with 
est wpe sentence 


chart 12.3 


Total offences 
Total Criminal Code 


ot ato 2000" 2001 2002. 2003 


Ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0017. 
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From 1993/94 to 2002/03, the number of 
adult offenders under community supervision 
increased 9%, whereas the number of adults in 
custody edged down 1%. 


Probation was the most common sentence 
being served by adult offenders under com- 
munity supervision in 2002/03. Even so, 
conditional sentences have almost doubled 
since 1997/98. For the second consecutive 
year, the number of adults serving conditional 
sentences at any given time, at 12,900, was 
greater than the average daily number of adults 
serving sentences in a provincial or territorial 
prison, at 10,600. 


Probation remained the leading sentence 
imposed on youths. In 2003/04, it was the 
sentence handed down in 63% of youth court 
cases that ended in a conviction. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e Adult Correctional Services in Canada. 
Annual. 85-211-XIE 


¢ Canadian Crime Statistics. Annual. 
85-205-XIE 


¢ Crime and Justice Research Paper Series. 
Occasional. 85-561-MWE 


¢ Family Violence in Canada. Annual. 
85-224-XIE 


¢ Juristat. Irregular. 85-002-XIE 


¢ Police Resources in Canada. Annual. 
85-225-XIE 


nO CRS 


In 2003, the Youth Criminal Justice Act (YCJA) 
was passed to replace the Young Offenders Act. 
A key objective of the legislation is to allow 
less serious Cases to be dealt with outside of 
the court system. The new law appears to have 
achieved this goal: the proportion of youths 
who, instead of being charged, received a 
warning, a caution or a referral to a community 
program—or against whom police took no 
action—increased by 30%. 


The YCJA was also a major factor in the de- 
crease in the percentage of youths charged by 
police in 2003, and in the number of cases 
heard by youth courts in 2003/04. The YCJA 
affects how the police deal with incidents 
involving young people. The use of official 
cautions and the option to direct young people 
to extrajudicial programs vary from province to 


Chart 12.4 Youth incarcerati 


Rate per 10,000 youth 


90 


60 | 


30 


1994/95 1998/99 


on and probation rates, selected years 


province because of the policies implemented 
before and after charges are laid. 


Moreover, in some cases, the police have 
difficulty distinguishing between unofficial 
warnings and official cautions when dealing 
with young people. As a result, the data on 
warnings and cautions reported by police in 
2004 were combined into one category. 


Transfer to adult court is no longer an option 
under the YCJA. For the most serious offences, 
youths can receive the same sentences as 
adults, but such sentences must be imposed 
by a youth court judge. In 2003/04, only eight 
cases involving youths were referred to an 
adult court in Canada. Proceedings in those 
cases had already begun under the old Young 
Offenders Act. 


Incarceration rate 


@ Probation rate 


2002/03 2003/04 


Notes: Incarceration rates exclude Ontario. Probation rates exclude Ontario, Northwest Territories and Nunavut. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 251-0008. 
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Aboriginal people over-represented in 
Saskatchewan’s prison system 


Aboriginal people make up 3% of Canada’s 
population but represent about 20% of prison 
inmates. The number of Aboriginal inmates is 
reaching critical levels in Saskatchewan, which 
is among the provinces with the highest propor- 
tion of Aboriginal people. Of the 25,000 adults 
who were under correctional supervision in the 
province from 1999 to 2004, 57% were 
Aboriginal people. Yet, Aboriginal people made 
up only 10% of the total adult population. 


The situation of Aboriginal young people is 
=ven more worrisome. On an average day in 
May 2001, about 13% of all Aboriginal people 
aged 18 and 19 in Saskatchewan spent time 
na correctional facility. In addition, the rapid 
growth rate of Saskatchewan's Aboriginal 
Jopulation may put even more stress on the 
drovince’s prison system. 


More Aboriginal people than non-Aboriginal 
people re-entered Saskatchewan’s correctional 
system within four years following their release. 
Of the Aboriginal offenders released during the 
1999/2000 fiscal year, 58% were re-admitted 
less than four years later—double the percentage 
of non-Aboriginal offenders. 


The offence with the highest rate of return to 
correctional supervision was robbery. Offenders 
least likely to re-enter the correctional system 
were those convicted of fraud or drug crimes. 


The higher crime rate among Aboriginal groups is 
associated with socio-economic problems such 
as poverty, poor education, unemployment, 
alcoholism, and family and marital difficulties. 


Chart 12.5 Re-involvements with correctional services within four years of release, 


Saskatchewan 


%o 
'00 


None One 


lote: Time frame in survey is from April 1, 1999 to March 31, 2004. 
ource: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XIE2005002. 
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Two 


@ Aboriginal people 


®@ Non-Aboriginal people 


_ 


Three Four or more 


Across Canada, shelters are an important 
source of support, especially for women and 
children seeking refuge from family violence. 
In 2003/04, 473 shelters reported admissions 
of more than 95,000 women and children. 


Most of the women who stayed in shelters were 
trying to escape psychological and/or physical 
abuse, usually carried out by their husbands 

or current partners. However, nearly one in 
four women were there for other reasons, most 
frequently because they were having housing 
problems. In some cases, the reasons were 
addiction or mental health problems. 


Shelters provide women and children with 
various services, such as legal aid and short- 
term counselling, housing referral and legal 
services and items such as clothing, furniture 
and children’s toys. 


% of women 


60 + 


New Friends Returned 
accommodation or home with 
without spouse family spouse 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XIE2005003. 
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family violence and 


In addition, in 2003/04, 57% of shelters offered , 
programs for children exposed to violence, a 
decrease from 1999/2000 when 75% of shelters. 
offered such services. | 


shelters did not plan to return to live with their 
spouses or partners. Many women were either 
going to another shelter or planned to move 
into a new residence without their spouses or 
partners. Others went to live with family or 
friends or returned home, also without their 
spouses or partners. The destination of one in 
four women leaving a shelter was unknown. 


In April 2004, the majority of women leaving ; 


} 
| 


The annual number of admissions of women 
and children to shelters declined 11% from 
1997/98 to 2003/04. The decrease was due 
primarily to a 21% drop in annual admissions 
of children during the period. 


Chart 12.6 Accommodation found by women after departure from shelters, April 14, 2004 


Returned Other Unknown 
home without 


spouse 
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in Canada, crimes committed against individuals 
or groups because of hatred of their race, 
ethnicity, language, skin colour, religion, sex, 
age, sexual orientation or disability are not 
olerated under the law. Nevertheless, 928 hate- 
notivated crimes were reported in a pilot survey 
of 12 major police forces-in 2001 to 2002. 


[he most common reason presented in these 
vate motivated crime cases was race or ethnic 
drigin, with religion and sexual orientation 
anking second and third. Blacks and South 
Asians were the principal victims of hate crimes 
yased on race or ethnic origin. A majority of the 
eligion-related hate crimes were anti-Jewish, 
ollowed by crimes targeting Muslims. 

| 


Among the leading hate crimes were mischief 
7 vandalism, assault, threats and hate propa- 
sanda. These offences varied with the reasons 
or hatred. Crimes motivated by race, ethnic 
)rigin or sexual orientation were mostly 


Race / ethnicity 


Religion 


Sexual orientation 


Jnknown motivation 


' Other motivation 


Disability 


Sex 


Language 


hart 12.7 Hate-crime motivations reported by 12 major police forces, 2001 to 2002 


offences against people, while most religious 
crimes were acts of vandalism, arson, other 
property offences or hate propaganda. 


Victims were identified in more than 80% 

of these police-reported incidents. In cases 
where the relationship of the accused was 
identified, about 83% of victims did not know 
the perpetrator. An additional 15% of hate 
crime victims said that the accused was a 
casual acquaintance or had a prior business 
relationship with them. 


According to the pilot survey data, the 
September 11, 2001 terrorist attacks in the 
United States had a significant, though short- 
term, impact on the number of hate-motivated 
crimes reported to Canadian police. Some 
15% of the cases recorded by police services 
after the attacks were hate-related, and three- 
quarters of them occurred in the two months 
following the attacks. 


L it li * J 
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30 40 50 60 70 


% of hate crimes 


danies! 12.1 1 Srey, ee nS oo apcnce and Ey Por and porte 


2004 


a ip ee gel PE) lB i RR are eee 
Canada Newfound- Prince Nova New 
land and Edward Scotia Brunswick 

Labrador Island 


Neen eee eee eee Ta 


rate per 100,000 population 
2 Be SS eae 
All offences 8,834.9 6,819.0 8,962.5 9,448.2 8,185.2 


Criminal Code offences (excluding traffic ; 
offences) 8,050.6 6,320.2 8,220.4 8,764.1 7 13a 


Crimes against the person 946.1 9147.2 798.6 ty 90.2 9374 
Homicide 2.0 0.4 0.0 1.4 0.9 
Attempted murder 22 0.2 0.7 ee 0.4 
Assaults (level 1! to 3) 731.8 LOO. 681.8 Mas 758.6 
Sexual assault 7x O25 65.3 87.5 80.8 
Other sexual offences 8.2 6.6 11.6 7.0 17.0 
Robbery 86.0 24.4 (ies, ZO 33% 
Other crimes against the person? 42.3 26.7 2053 40.2 45@ 

Property crimes 3,990.9 2, 73620 3,504.9 3,893.7 3,003.0 
Break and enter 859.9 861.3 589.0 831.1 712.0 
Motor vehicle theft 530.7 190.9 187.9 357.8 243.0 
Theft over $5,000 54.1 25.0 3Gz3 Biles 48.0 
Theft $5,000 and under 2,131.3 POO 2,342.9 2,126.6 1,604.C 
Possession of stolen goods 110.8 Pay. 58.0 2732 76.C 
Fraud 303.9 PESO, DIOS 333.4 319% 

Other Criminal Code offences 3,113.6 2,665.0 3,916.9 3,680.2 3,37 3m 

Criminal Code traffic offences 372.1 237.9 472.2 325.9 366.7 
Impaired driving 247.2 169.6 Boon 27 hal 27 1a 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences? 124.9 68.3 7901 94.5 48.2 

Federal statute offences 412.3 260.9 269.8 358.8 505.2 
Drugs 304.1 157.4 hIOES 266.7 356.1 
Other federal statute offences 108.2 10335 70.4 92.1 149.j 


ges EEE SS SS ae # ae 

1. Constitutes the intentional application of force without consent, the attempt or threat to apply force to BRINE person, or neon wearing a weapon n@ 
an imitation) while accosting or impeding another person. 

2. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, assaults against other peace or 
public officers and other assaults. 

3. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft causing 
bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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2004 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
chewan Columbia Territories 
rate per 100,000 population 
me 7 21338 6,287.8 13,667.6 16,907.2 11,207.3 13,721.7 24,983.2 45,164.7 38,493.5 
6,492.7 Sy JA OW} 12752569 815, 153.7 10,389.8 27 S20 e 2B AR, 42,125.7 36,685.3 
T7255 754.7 1,602.3 2, 00528 1,087.4 il Gop D202 6,865.2 7,883.6 
15 (Rass 4.3 Bow Dd Daf 22.4 Ons 1325 
32D IKE 1.8 3.4 1.6 2.0 0.0 7 .O 23.6 
5720 566.9 1 2a 1,656.3 866.6 OG3re 2,842.1 6, l5Set 6,628.7 
58.6 65.0 WANA TASS JOS EQ D 182.6 418.1 941.2 
| 1355 4.3 8.6 at 5.4 9.4 Bho! DPS 40.5 
90.2 74.7 149.3 119.6 86.7 Ove Cas 44.4 10.1 
41.1 40.4 por? 81.7 47.8 Os” 64.1 205.6 226.0 
3,202.1 BPO Se5 DOGO 6,238.1 5,064.0 6/0277 6,341.1 7,414.2 oy SS )3) 
857.6 DO lpZO2e3 eOiliey4 D7. ADL 1770223 2,487.7 3,548.8 
Syl 920 50) 7/9) 1,364.0 746.8 645.5 889.8 499.9 843.3 786.0 
64.8 49.0 42.0 51.4 He) 59.4 108.9 IS) 58) 43.9 
| 1,476.9 1,645.1 BAYS S) SO39kt 27 69 ef 4,015.0 3,422.1 3,464.1 DL L2OS 
| B70 105.6 84.8 25-5 180.2 WHO 134.6 142.5 108.0 
246.9 278.4 ZOvVen 466.5 437.6 364.7 413.3 380.8 242.9 
my 2,565.1 IF 98423 5451.7 6,914.8 4,238.4 4,563.9 13,547.4 27,846.3 21,842.5 
398.7 DiO2eo 29936 1 OO2RS 481.3 440.0 1,134.3 | D2 7 735.4 
240.8 147.3 245.3 560.9 BIG. S58) OSI 1) BA Wee 580.2 
15439 15.0 54.3 441.4 102.9 86.7 83.3 9 1e6 PS Se2 
322.4 B23e2. 615.2 746.2 33623 L599 724.2 1,476.3 WO 
| Te DOT. DOOM 32053 PO), 3} 634.2 480.6 SA'S AV 914.2 
| 49.1 O35 378.5 419.9 76.0 25a 243.5 S15) thas: 158.6 
i 
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Table 1 12 2 Ricans sie sii caf ee 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


Se 


rate per 100,000 population 


All offences | 8,432.6 8,453.7 8,504.0 8,904.9 8,834.9 
Criminal Code offences (excluding traffic 
offences) 7,666.5 7,655.4 Fe / Uano 8,146.4 8,050.6 
Crimes against the person 984.4 983.8 968.8 965.5 946.1 
Homicide 1.8 1.8 1.9 yer: 2.0 
Attempted murder 25 9405" Zoe ne 2.2 
Assaults (level 1! to 3) 761.6 FOO OMS TRANS, 73138 
Sexual assault Pow. Ts 78.1 74.3 734 
Other sexual offences 10.2 oe 8.8 8.1 8.2 
Robbery 88.1 88.0 85.0 89.8 86.0 
Other crimes against the person? 42.1 41.7 41.6 41.4 42.3 
Property crimes 4,080.9 4,003.5 BSS” A226 3,9908 
Break and enter Oa De) 900.9 878.4 CIID 859.9 
Motor vehicle theft 522.4 543.5 516.1 550.2 530.7 
Theft over $5,000 69.6 Ofe2 632 61.3 54.1 
Theft $5,000 and under 2 TOO Del Oxo Ps AWA Dy Pr sS) 2,131 
Possession of stolen goods 93.0 86.9 95.8 104.7 110.8 
Fraud 279.6 278.8 292.7 293.5 303.8 
Other Criminal Code offences 2,601.2 2,668.1 2763.6 3,058.3 3,11 3.€ 
Criminal Code traffic offences 366.4 387.6 374.8 369.9 372.1 
Impaired driving 258.2 266.7 Zoel 245.2 247.2 
Other traffic offences? 108.2 1209 119.6 1247 124.6 
Federal statute offences 399.8 410.7 423.6 388.7 412.2 
Drugs 287.0 288.2 DAIS Hf 274.1 304.1 


Other federal statute offences (MQ (Qos 127.9 (ees: 108.2 


SERS SR 
pt or threat to apply raves to Grothe person, or openly wearing a weapon (0 


an imitation) while acc seine or impeding another person. 

2. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, assaults against other peace or 
public officers and other assaults. 

3. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft causing 
bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0013. 
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Table 12.3 Persons charged, by type vs offerices 


REESE EABLET aan 


1994 2004 


Ie eset ee 
Total Youths Adults Total Youths Adults 
persons charged charged persons charged charged 

charged charged 


a 
) rate per 100,000 population 


_ All offences 2,902.0 5,393.7 2,633.6 2,286.7 3,494.6 2,163.4 
Criminal Code offences (excluding 

traffic offences) D237 4 by OV ow, 1,931.5 eA 3,065.4 1,643.0 
Crimes against the person 607.0 Sa) Dy saD 498.9 788.2 469.3 
Homicide 2H) 22 2.0 1.9 1.6 1.9 
Attempted murder Dal 4.8 Zo 2.1 ee, | 
Assaults (level 1! to 3) = 464.3 65250 444.1 390.6 560.0 See) 
Sexual assault on Bes 80.5 48.6 30.0 550 26 35 
Other sexual offences Pe 9.6 5.5 Dag 4.9 2.5 
Robbery “ 40.5 127.6 Bho S70 119°8 23.5 
Other crimes against the person2 39.5 41.4 39:2 34.6 46.2 33.4 
Property crimes SOU) 2,924.3 J 39.0 57530 1189.9 Shae] 
Break and enter 206.8 848.4 S746 107.2 385.1 FEO 
Motor vehicle theft 68.3 317.3 41.5 44,7 171.0 31.8 
Theft over $5,000 3373 67.8 2ONG 6.5 6.6 6.5 
Theft $5,000 and under 412.7 |, 29 DAY 244.5 389.8 LIS) Gf 
Possession of stolen goods 95.22 292.6 74.0 910 139.4 81.0 
Fraud 1536 98.3 IONS 81.6 48.3 85.0 
Other Criminal Code offences 678.5 |, 2S 618.6 700.3 IPO87e3 660.8 
Criminal Code traffic offences 434.8 0.0 481.7 282.7 0.0 311.6 
Impaired driving 365.6 0.0 405.0 22329, OLO 25233 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences? 69.3 0.0 FO 53.8 0.0 59.3 
Federal statute offences 2293 BRO 220.4 229)3 429.2 208.9 
Drugs 180.4 DOSe7 Weg 19.059 DOG ft 186.1 
Other federal statute offences 49.4 if 0335 42.5 38.4 19755 22.8 


SSS nasa 


Se ss SEES eR en re sa 

1. ondtitiies the intentional application of force without consent, the attempt or threat to apely force to apoiher p person, or openly wearing a weapon (or 
an imitation) while accosting or impeding another person. 

| 2. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assaults against police officers, assaults against other peace or 
public officers and other assaults. 


3. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft causing 


___ bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0014. 
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Table 12.4 RA cdi Oy Hales ee nda sid 


1999 2000. 2001 2002 2003 2004 
number 

Canada 538 546 553 582 549 622 
Newfoundland and Labrador Zz 6 1 2 5 2 
Prince Edward Island 1 3 vi: 1 1 0 
Nova Scotia 13 15 9 9 8 13 
New Brunswick 9 10 8 9 8 7 
Quebec le, 150 140 118 She 111 
Ontario 162 156 TZ 178 178 187 
Manitoba 26 30 34 36 43 504) 
Saskatchewan { 26 27 2a 4] 398 
Alberta 61 59 70 70 64 86 
British Columbia 110 85 84 126 94 112 
Yukon 1 2 1 0) 1 7 
Northwest Territories 1 1 4 4 4 4 
Nunavut 2 3 3 2 3 4 | 


Nite: “Homicide includes murc er, ; aensleneneel and infanticide. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 253-0001. 


Table 12.5 Nome Py a method 


1999 2000 2001, “2002 2003 2004 
number | 
All methods 538 546 553 582 549 622 
Shooting 165 184 WAI ly 161 172 
Stabbing 143 149 eat 182 142 205 
Beating 25 1s} (22 126 2a 136 
Strangulation BS 39 47 66 64 634) 
Fire (burns/suffocation) 11 5 8 9 he 132 
Other methods 29 32 26 24 27 20 
Not known 10 9 8 oe 22 13 


cide includes murder, manslaughter and infanticide. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 253-0002. 
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Table 12.6 Homici 


Average from 2004! 
1994 to 2003 
a ee eee E Lats pray 

number rate3 population2 number rates 
| of victims of victims 
a ea he 
Population 500,000 or more - 


Toronto 80 lee DZ 843 94 1.80 
Montréal fil 2.08 3,633,264 63 WAS) 
Vancouver* 52 2.65 2,173,679 56 2.58 
Calgary 15 1.61 1,049,006 20 eit 
Edmonton 23} DAD 1,003,399 34 3.39 
Ottawa (Ontario part of Ottawa—Gatineau)5 10 125 873,397 10 (1S 
Québec z g 2k 714,303 6 0.84 
Winnipeg 1 2.86 695,187 34 4.89 
Hamilton® 12 ieow 691,088 9 1.30 
Population 100,000 to 499,999 
‘Kitchener 4 0.96 475,739 6 1.26 
London 5 t| Ov 466,314 5 OZ 
St. Catharines—Niagara 6 13s 431,265 i leG2 
Halifax 7 220i SHS) FAG, 9 Beavi 
Windsor 6 201 331,149 4 2 
Victoria 6 2.00 3307752 5 NSE 
Oshawa 2 0.70 328,864 6 1EG2 
Gatineau (Quebec part of Ottawa-Gatineau) 4 (Si DC2es lv 1 OSS 
Saskatoon 6 2.61 24D 7137 8 3.30 
Regina 6 2.86 200°977 10 4.98 
St. John’s 2 ie20 178,629 ] 0.56 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 3 1.76 160,839 0 0.00 
Abbotsford” 4 DG 159,369 7 4.39 
Kingston78 3 2718 154,666 0 0.00 
Saguenay 1 0.67 148,260 2 1.35 
Sherbrooke 2 1.26 147,063 0 0.00 
Saint John De (sobs 145,020 1 0.69 
Trois-Riviéres 2 Nea 144,738 1 0.69 
3 ZNO 124,856 6) 0.00 


1. A total of 20 homicides were reported and included in 2004 but occurred in previous years: 2 in Montréal; 1 in Edmonton; 5 in Vancouver and 12 in 
areas with a population greater than 100,000. 

2. Population estimates were derived from 2004 preliminary postcensal population estimates and 2003 updated postcensal estimates provided by 
Statistics Canada’s, Demography Division. Estimates have been revised and adjusted by the Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics to correspond with 
police boundaries. 

. Rates are calculated per 100,000 population. 

. As a result of ongoing investigations in Port Coquitlam, B.C., there were a total of five homicides reported in the Vancouver census metropolitan area 
for 2004 and a total of seven reported for 2003, all of which occurred in previous years. Homicides are counted according to the year in which police 
file the report. 

- Includes one homicide that occurred in a correctional institution in 2003. 

. Includes one homicide that occurred in a correctional institution in 2004. 

. Abbotsford and Kingston became census metropolitan areas in 2001. Average number and rate are calculated from 2001 to 2003. 

. Includes three homicides that occurred in a correctional institution and one that occurred ina halfway house in 2003. 

source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XIE. 


~~~ 
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Table 12.7 Adult cri 


sees ee shaseonenenenununncncacann Se 


1999 2000 2001 2002' 200 


La 


ei eh eee oe ee es se nw a tee a a i 
number 
All offences 74,309 74,941 86,399 88,990 83,077 
Criminal Code offences 68,713 69,494 (a4 Oe] Sai! 82,624 77/324 
Crimes against the person 17,045 17,491 ZOD o2 20,803 18,736 
Homicide 89 100 142 129 105 
Attempted murder 50 36 38 69 35 
Sexual assault 969 766 939 876 738 
Other sexual offences 482 480 466 436 398 
Major assaults 4,819 5,036 5,704 6,057 5,38 
Common assaults Dy yo 5 lo 6,254 6,398 5,615 
Uttering threats 2,865 2,999 SS 3,661 3,329 
Criminal harassment 343 3S, 508 502 497 
Robbery 1,847 i a DES Pap ss)? 2, 7s 
Other crimes against the person! 354 402 498 503 461 
Property crimes 20,843 LOO 23, OOD 24,447 23,601 
Break and enter 5,106 4,659 4,920 5,021 4,795 
Theft 7,224 6,901 QA, 9,477 9,405 
Mischief 1,041 1,100 17326 1,368 1,203 
Possession of stolen goods oil o F536 4,345 4,467 4,343 
Fraud Sys 3,495 By og 3,898 3,641 
Other property crimes 200 168 178 216 21g) 
Administration of justice 17,806 19,600 22,708 24,049 23) Fal 
Other Criminal Code offences A553 4,456 5,003 evel ee’ 4,736! 
Criminal Code traffic offences 8,486 8,088 8,475 8112 7,178 
Impaired driving 5,249 BOSS 5,143 4,950 4,167 
Other Criminal Code traffic offences 3237 3,053 Chee: 3,162 3,011 
Federal statute offences 5,596 5,447 6,202 6,366 57 om 
Drug possession 945 945 1,162 1,193 1,104 
Drug trafficking 2,214 Dy DEY 2,841 SONA 2,524 
Youth Criminal Justice Act 426 458 507 480 25a 
Residual federal statute offences 2 Chit 1,817 1,672 1,682 1,874 


SRR CAESARS ee RSS 
t Criminal Court Survey data are not reported by Manitoba and Nunavut. The Northwest Territories last participated in the survey in 1999/2000. The 
survey's data for 2002/03 were revised because of a data processing error. Revisions primarily affected the 2002/03 case count for Quebec. 

1. Includes unlawfully causing bodily harm, discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assults against police officers, assaults against other peace or 
public officers and other assaults. 

2. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft causing 
bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0021. 
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Be 12. 8 Youth court, sentenced cases, by outcome 


2003 


————— 


Sentenced cases, probation 


Sentenced cases, custody 


number 


median length 
of sentence 


number 


median length 
of sentence 


— nn 


All offences 
Criminal Code offences 
Crimes against the person 
Homicide 
Attempted murder 
Sexual assault 
Other sexual offences 
Major-assaults 
Common assaults 
Uttering threats 
Criminal harassment 
Robbery 
Other crimes against persons! 
Property crimes 
Break and enter 
Theft 
Mischief 
Possession of stolen goods 
Fraud 
Other property crimes 
Administration of justice 
Other Criminal Code offences 
Criminal Code traffic offences 
Impaired driving 


Other Criminal Code traffic offences? 
Federal statute offences 
Drug possession 
Drug trafficking 


Youth Criminal Justice Act / Young 
Offenders Act 


Other federal statute offences 


1 
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61 
Lod 
a2 
114 


1,411 
94 


(days) (days) 
33 25,261 360 
40 DS VE 87 360 
60 8,806 360 

720 3 360 
450 8 360 
180 481 540 
120 241 540 
65 2,076 360 
30 3,594 360 
eX 1,120 360 
pe 88 360 
Lp 1,071 360 
120 124 360 
45 9,788 360 
60 3,385 360 
30 a he 360 
28 969 360 
40 1,565 360 
40 506 360 
60 172 360 
20 1,590 360 
40 1,221 360 
60 poe 360 
40 Lal 360 
60 Sat 360 
20 3,534 360 
18 343 360 
60 726 360 
20 2,369 360 
9 96 207 


EE TE EE TS TE LTT EE eT ER STE STS SSSR 


sath st STEELE SSS esas sth 
; Includes inlawfally eauisine Bodily nee discharging firearms with intent, abductions, assults against police officers, assaults against other peace or 
public officers and other assaults. 
2. Includes dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft; dangerous operation of a motor vehicle, boat, vessel or aircraft causing 
bodily harm or death; driving a motor vehicle while prohibited; and failure to stop or remain. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 252-0041. 
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Table 12. x Composition of tie soul Sogrestionral population 


SIRE SEE LPP LELEIERELLAEREE EE LIEEEIEELELESSEER IEEE ERE OT I SE scone cea LEA SD BR SOAS 


1993 to 1994 1998 to 1999 2002 to 2003 


Actual Adjusted Actual Adjusted Actual Adjusted 
average average average average average average 
count count! count count! count count! 


——————— 


number of persons 


a ————— 


All correctional services 149,197. 145,882 151,532 148,247" 156,512 155,413 
Custodial supervision 32,803 32,043 B27 390 31 L040 a2 oe 31,842 
All provincial/territorial custody 19,481 13721 19,220 18,534" 19,674. 19,004 
Provincial/territorial custody, sentenced 14,251 13,583 12,478 11,895" 10,583 . 0139 
Remand al) 5,049 6,472 (6), 3, 8,730 8,583 
Other temporary detention, provincial/ 
territorial? 100 89 271 264 361 282 
Federal custody, sentenced Nemo 2 bp2e T3170 13,170" TRSse 122839 
Community supervision 116,394 113:839 119,142 116,543 1240002123 ,571 
All provincial community supervision 106,262 103,707 111,642 109,043 126,974 .°116,545 
Probation 102,402 99,847 101,868 99,269. 103/073. 102,650 
Provincial parole 3,860 3,860 2,147 2,147 1,014 1,014 
Conditional sentences a ee 7.627 Z,O27 12,887 «42,881 
Community releases {OT BV 10,132 HE SOK0, 7,500° 7,026 7,026 


Note: bees daily counts. 

|. Because of missing community supervision data for some years, data for New Brunswick, the Northwest Territories and Nunavut have been excluded 
from the ‘Adjusted average count’ in order to make comparisions between years. 
. Because of missing data for some years, the ‘adjusted average count’ for ‘Other temporary detention, provincial/territorial’ excludes data for British 
Columbia, in order to make comparisons between years. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XIE. 


Table 12.10 Adult correctional services, average counts of offenders in federal, provincial 
and L2asoe) pioscatiey 


1993 1995 1997 1999 2001 2003 
rate 

Incarceration rates per 100,000 adults! 

Canada? 152 153 144 136 134 130 
Provinces and territories? 90 89 83 80 81 79 
Federal jurisdiction* 62 64 61 56 53 51 

Probation counts per 100,000 adults 

Canada? 475 460 470 443 436 411 
Provinces and territories? 475 460 470 443 436 411 


Federal jurisdiction* 


eae 


SE 


sR RI Sea RR aa Bea 

Note: Not all variables are applicable to or available for all jurisdictions. Interjurisdictional comparisons of the data shoal be sade with € caution. 

1. Based on total actual-in counts. 

2. Represents the total or weighted average of provincial, territorial and federal jurisdiction figures. 

3. Represents the total for all reporting jurisdictions and therefore does not represent a complete provincial and territorial total where data for some jurisdictions 
are incomplete or not available. The sentenced and other actual-in counts for 1999/2000 and 2000/01 were revised in 2003/04. 

4. Federal values represent the total of the five Correctional Service Canada regions. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 251-0004. 
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13. Labour 


OVERVIE W 


The number of jobs has grown in the last three 
decades in a number of industries, especially 


_in the services-producing sector. The number of 


people with a job reached a peak of about 16 


million in 2005, almost 63% of the working-age 


population. The employment rate for women 
has risen substantially in recent years while the 
rate for men has dropped well below that of the 
late 1970s. 


After rising sharply during the two recessionary 
periods of the early 1980s and 1990s, the 
unemployment rate dropped in 2000 to 6.8%— 
the lowest rate recorded in three decades. In 


2005, the unemployment rate averaged 6.8%, 


which means that 1.2 million people were out 
of work. The youth unemployment rate, which 
was about 12% in 2005, remains much higher 
than the unemployment rate for the rest of the 
Canadian population. 


Employment, by industry 


Trade 

Manufacturing 

Health care and social assistance 
Educational services aaa 

Professional, scientific and technical services 


The proportion of people who are out of work 
varies widely across regions and from province 
to province. In 2005, the unemployment rate 
ranged from 3.9% in Alberta to 15.2% in 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 


More Canadians have jobs 


The wholesale and retail trade industry employs 
the largest number of Canadians—more than 
2.5 million people in 2005. Soaring consumer 
spending in recent years has brought about a 
boom in retail sales and employment. Many 
jobs in wholesale and retail trade are held by 
young people and adult women. 


Since 1990, manufacturing has taken second 
place to wholesale and retail trade in terms 
of the number of Canadians employed. 


Accommodation and food services isms 


Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing |xamssam 


Construction 
Public administration 


Transportation and warehousing  |itaasaasammeieesana 


Information, culture and recreation 


Business, building and other support services |i 


Agriculture 

Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas jam 
Utilities jaa? 

Other services jam 


1984 
@ 2004 


1 | 2 1 = 4 1 =~} 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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% of total employment 
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However, manufacturing still comes first for the 
number of total hours worked and for paying out 
much higher wages. 


In 2005, the health care and social assistance 
industry ranked third among the top employers, 
as it has consistently since 1976. Roughly 

1.7 million people work in the industry, which 
accounts for 11% of all jobs in Canada. 


Since 1987, employment has more than 
doubled in two Canadian industries. In business, 
building and other support services, the number 
of employees grew from 271,000 in 1987 

to 654,000 in 2005. This industry includes 
employment placement agencies, telephone 

call centres, office administrative services, 
landscaping services and janitorial services. 


Meanwhile, in professional, scientific and 
technical services, employment jumped from 
487,000 in 1987 to 1.0 million in 2005. This 
growth was particularly strong in computer 
systems design services. 


About 8.5 million people were not part of the 
labour force in 2005. However, the proportion 
of people not in the labour force relative to 
the working-age population has been falling 


% 
100 ; 
mee Males 
wom FEMmales 
80 
60 | ee 
40. 
20 
O Lk ; Es (ay SS SSE eam) Ae Ly a LA | es a ae) a | ( Sa) Ee | eS) | (OL ee. es | 
1976 1983 1990 1997 2004 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 


Labour force characteristics 


2005 


Men Women 

Population age 15 and over 12,692,600 = 13,112,900 
Labour force 9,243,700 8,098,800 
Employment 8,594,700 7,575,000 
Unemployment 649,000 523,800 


Not in labour force 3,448,900 5,014,000 


% 


Unemployment rate 7.0 6.59 
Participation rate ban 61.8 


Employment rate 


GFie 7.8 


steadily, from about 38% in 1976 to 33% in 
2005. In the future, this trend could reverse 
itself due to an aging population and an 

anticipated jump in the number of retirees. 


A shifting job market 


Since the beginning of 2000, job growth has 
been led by the mining, construction and real 
estate services industries. In 2005, employment 
was up 32% in mining, 26% in construction 

and 15% in finance, insurance and real estate 
services compared with 2000. These increases 
took place following a decade during which 
employment declined in the three industries. The 
reversal was due to a boom in the commodity 
and housing markets. 


Conversely, some industries that experienced 
substantial growth during the 1990s have fallen 
on harder times recently. For example, manu- 
facturing has been in a slump since 2000. The 
reversal here was led by the computer and 
electronics manufacturing industries, as the 
45,000 jobs created in the 1990s disappeared. 


As a result of their recovery, the mining and 
construction industries have a younger work 
force. In addition, young people now have 
better job opportunities in rural areas than in 
larger urban centres. 
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Fewer hours spent at work 


In 2005, the average number of hours worked 
at a principal job reached 37.1 hours weekly 


for men and 29.4 hours weekly for women. 
That marked a slight increase from 2003 when 
hours worked reached their lowest level on 


record. The rise is probably attributable to an 
increase in the proportion of people working 
full time since 2003. 


The proportion of people working part time at 
their principal job rose from 12% in 1976 to 
18% in 2005. Young people, women aged 25 
to 54 and older workers tend to prefer lighter 
work schedules. Most young people opt for 
part-time work because they are in school, 
whereas older workers choose lighter work 
schedules due to personal preferences, often to 
ease the transition to retirement. 


Although the 40-hour work week remained the 
predominant work schedule, the proportion of 
men and women who worked 40 hours a week 
was much smaller in 2005 than in 1976. 


The proportion of employees who worked 
overtime—especially unpaid overtime— 


Chart 13.3 Average actual hours worked 
per week 


Men 
Women 


O EO SR ae ee es a (BV es Ce ee 


1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1996 2000 2004 


ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0028. 
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increased, but the average amount of overtime 
hours declined. In 2005, employees worked an 
average of 8.5 extra hours per week, down from 
9.3 hours in 1997. 


Fewer low wage earners 


In 2005, the average hourly wage in Canada 
was $19.09 per hour before taxes and other 
deductions, a 3.2% increase from the year 
before. The Consumer Price Index (CPI) increased 
2.2% in the same period. 


Fewer employees were at the bottom of the 
wage scale while more found themselves at the 
top end in 2004 than in 1997. For example, 

in 1997, 32% of employees earned less than 
$12 per hour. Seven years later that proportion 
had dropped to 28%. In contrast, the proportion 
earning $24 or more per hour rose over this 
period, from 22% to 24%. 


Sa 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e¢ The Canadian Labour Market at a Glance. 
Occasional. 71-222-XWE 


¢ Employment, Earning and Hours. Occasional. 
72-002-XWE 


¢ The Evolving Workplace Series. Occasional. 
71-584-MWE 


¢ Income in Canada. Annual. 75-202-XWE 


e Labour Force Historical Review. Annual. 
71FO004XCB 


¢ Labour Force Information. Monthly. 
71-001-XWE 


* Perspectives on Labour and Income. Monthly. 
75-001-XWE 


In 2004, more than 4 million workers were 
unionized, up 43% from 1977. The increase 

in unionization, however, has lagged behind 
employment growth. The proportion of workers 
belonging to a union has actually declined 
substantially among young male workers: the 
unionization rate for men aged 25 to 34 dropped 
from 43% in 1981 to 24% in 2004. 


The decrease in union membership among young 
men was partly responsible for the erosion of 
their wages and pension plans in the 1980s 

and 1990s. The decline also coincided with a 
drop in wages and pension benefits among new 
employees from 1981 to 2004. 


Women are more likely to work in highly 
unionized industries such as education, health 
care and public administration. As a result, 
while the proportion of unionized men fell 
sharply, the percentage of unionized women 


Chart 13.4 Unionization rate, by sex and age 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XWE2005104. 
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remained almost unchanged from 1981 to 
2004. These divergent trends resulted in the 
convergence of male and female unionization 
rates—the difference was less than one 
percentage point in 2004—which in turn may 
have helped narrow the historical gap in wages 
between the sexes. 


There are more and more unionized employees 
among part-time workers and workers in 
temporary jobs, two groups with steadily 
growing employment numbers. Despite this 
growth, the unionization rates for workers in 
these types of jobs are still very low. 


Proportionally fewer part-time and temporary 
workers have employee benefits such as medical 
and dental plans and employer-sponsored | 
pension plans. These workers also tend to 

have lower average wages than the working 
population as a whole. 


@ Men aged 17 to 44 
=i Men aged 45 to 64 
Women aged 17 to 44 
Women aged 45 to 64 


Retirement at 65 


The retirement age has declined over the last 
three decades, prompting concerns about 
possible labour shortages in the future. In the 
1970s and 1980s, the median age of retirement 
was close to 65; by 2004, it had fallen to 61. 


The percentage of retirees has actually 
increased among younger workers. During the 
1992-96 and 1997-2001 periods, the proportion 
of retirees under 55 rose from 11% to 16%, 
while the proportion of retirees aged 55 to 59 
grew from 25% to 27%. Although the proportion 
of retirees aged 60 to 64 declined, it still 
represented the largest segment of retirees at 


_ the end of the period. 


The wave of retirements may have the greatest 

_ effect on the three main public sector 

_ industries—public administration, educational 
services, and health care and social assistance. 

In these industries, roughly one in three older 

workers is approaching the median retirement age. 


a a OR a 


In 2002, about 39% of workers in educational 
services were 10 or fewer years away from the 
median retirement age. The average age of the 
education work force was fairly high at 42, and 
the median retirement age was 57, lower than 
in any other industry. 


While the number of young retirees is 
increasing, the number of people aged 65 
and over who are still working is also on the 
rise. From 1996 to 2001, the ranks of working 
seniors grew faster than the senior population 
as a whole. Highly educated people are more 
likely than less educated people to continue 
working after the normal retirement age. 


Self-employment was more common among 
older workers than younger ones. Farming 
and the retail trade were the most popular 
occupations for older workers, but many also 
worked in professions such as accounting, 
medicine, religion and law. 


Age 
yO 7 Self-employed! 
wens Private sector employees 
——— Public sector employees 
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66 
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Employment has grown rapidly among 

women over the last three decades. In 2005, 
women made up nearly half the Canadian 
labour force, compared with just over one-third 
in 1976. During that period, societal changes— 
such as improved parental leave and higher 
percentages of women attending university— 
contributed to the growing number of women in 
the work force. 


There has also been a substantial increase in 
the employment rate for women with children. 
The employment rate for women who have 
children under the age of 16 climbed from 
39% to 73% from 1976 to 2004. It is still true, 
however, that proportionally fewer women 
with children have jobs than women without 
children. In 2004, 79% of women under 55 
with no children had a job. 


Women have made inroads into what used to be 
exclusively male occupations. For example, by 


%o 
100 


80 + 


2004 the proportion of women among physicians, 
dentists and other health-care professionals had 
reached 55%. The proportion of women managers 
has continued to grow as well. Notwithstanding 
these gains, the majority of women workers are 
still employed in traditionally female-dominated 
occupations such as teaching, nursing, clerical 
work, sales and services. 


Although the wage gap between men and 
women is narrowing, parity has not yet been 
achieved. In 2003, average annual earnings were 
$24 800 for women and $39,100 for men. That 
meant women earned an average of 82 cents 

for every dollar earned by men—$16.27 versus 
$19.78 per hour. 


More women than men have part-time jobs, 
temporary jobs or work at more than one job. 
Women are also more likely to be away from 
work to attend to personal or family obligations 
or to do unpaid work. 
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_ The proportion of off-reserve Aboriginal people 
with a job in Western Canada increased from 

— 54% in 2001 to 57% in 2004/05. However, 

: it remained well below the 65% employment 
rate for non-Aboriginal people. In 2004/05, 

_ unemployment rates for off-reserve Aboriginal 

_ people in Western Canada averaged 2.5 times 
higher than the rates for non-Aboriginal people. 


Entering the labour market was particularly 
difficult for off-reserve Aboriginal workers aged 
15 to 24. In 2004/05, their employment rate 
was about 44%. In addition, the unemployment 
rate for young Aboriginal workers was more 
than double the rate for young non-Aboriginals. 


Many Aboriginal people had. difficulties in 
_ the job market; however, postsecondary 
education helped a large portion of off-reserve 
Aboriginal people improve their chances of 
finding employment. In 2004/05, in all Western 
provinces combined, 83% of Aboriginal 


% 
100 - 
@ Non-Aboriginal people 
80 Al Off-reserve Aboriginal people 


Manitoba 


Western Canada 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-587-XWE2005001. 
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Saskatchewan 


people aged 25 to 64 who had completed a 
postsecondary education were working—almost 
as high as the percentage for non-Aboriginal 
people with the same level of education. 


Off-reserve Aboriginal workers in Alberta 

have benefited from the province’s economic 
prosperity. In 2004/05, they had a 63% 
employment rate, the highest of any Aboriginal 
population in a Western province. 


Metis people also experienced relative success 
in the labour market with employment rates 
similar to those of non-Aboriginal people. In 
2004/05, about 64% of Métis people aged 15 
and over were employed. The only exceptions 
were Saskatchewan's Métis people, whose 
employment rate was close to the 57% average 
for all Aboriginal groups in Western Canada. 
North American Indians in Saskatchewan had 
the lowest Aboriginal employment rate in 
Western Canada. 


Chart 13.7 Employment rates, non-Aboriginal and off-reserve Aboriginal people in Western 
Canada, 2004/05 
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Table 13.1. Labour force characteristics, by sex and by province 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Nova 
and Labrador Edward Scotia 
Island 
thousands 
Population 
Both sexes 25,805.5 ADOT Wit6 760.7 
Males 12,692.6 DOO 5S) A, 366.9 
Females Sy ll Zo, Pa Qeo Be 393.8 
Labour force 
Both sexes 17,342.6 22h 76-5 483.9 
Males 9,243.7 1323 Boe Pes) \\el9 
Females 8,098.8 SF? B23 2 Das 
Employed 
Both sexes 16,169.7 214.1 68.2 443.1 
Males 8,594.7 Wilethst 34.2 228.6 
Females 7,575.0 OZR 34.0 214.5 
Unemployed 
Both sexes 1,172.8 38.4 8.3 40.8 
Males 649.0 2A: 4.9 Dae 
Females 523.8 1628 Bo 17.6 
Not in the labour force 
Both sexes 8,462.9 W772 355] 276.8 
Males 3,448.9 THAD, 14.7 Teor 
Females 5,014.0 100.2 20.4 161.77 
ce Ee a a a re a ee ere 2 ARR Ie renee Ye 
percent 
Participation rate 
Both sexes 67.2 58.8 68.5 63.6 
Males 72.8 63.3 2 68.6 
Females 61.8 54.4 64.6 58.9 
Employment rate 
Both sexes 62.7 49.8 61.1 58.2 
Males 67.7 5320 63-5 62.3 
Females 57.8 46.8 56.9 54.5 


Unemployment rate 


Both sexes 


Males 
Females 
SA TE TS 


Note: Population 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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2005 


Se 


New Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 

Brunswick Columbia 

rr ea ee 
| thousands 

ee ON ee ee A pce 

610.4 6,182.2 10,070.4 888.6 748.4 DE ODO 3,447.9 

| 297.7 3,038.0 4,940.4 436.3 369.0 1,284.9 1,695.8 

Sil 2e7 3,144.2 Sy, [PSOHG) 452.2 379.4 POEL WA 2d 

388.2 4,052.7 6,849.1 609.4 509.4 ll cove 65: Di PAG 3s 4\ 

PAM Sy DA OS.o 3,630.4 Bean 274.7 Ol7A6 1) OOS 

185.0 1,884.2 By PANS 284.1 234.7 840.0 1,063.1 

350.5 BM hes : 3) a 580.3 483.5 1,784.4 PLAN KOSS 

180.0 1) SY Sis! BP OOOKG 308.8 BSS 9732. VASOLS 

17035 1,743.5 3,007.9 271.6 224.0 806.2 1,000.0 

SWE oTE 335.4 451.3 297i 259 W301 132-9 

DESI) 194.6 240.5 16.5 152 39.4 69.8 

14.5 140.7 210.8 12S 1O.7 Be, 65ui 

DQD ©) YN BSS By 22 123 DTA AXA) 698.1 1,184.5 

94.5 869.6 i eHONe AG) 94.2 IRS 3 495.5 

(P2 1,260.0 (ois 168.1 144.7 430.8 689.0 

re a A eee a eee 

percent 


63.6 65.6 68.0 68.6 68.1 Tot 65.6 
68.3 71.4 The Ps) 74.6 74.4 79.2 70.8 
he Bs 59.9 62.7 62.8 61.9 66.1 60.7 
57.4 60.1 O55 65,3 64.6 69.8 61.8 
60.5 65.0 68.6 70.8 70.3 76.1 66.7 
54.5 po pre 58.6 60.1 D9.0 63.4 aa 

oF 8.3 6.6 4.8 Dol 3.9 5.2 
11.4 9.0 6.6 Dil Dee es) 5.8 


7.8 ris 6.5 4.4 4.6 4.0 te 
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phil 13. 2 eevee hi Nk wo Gul rates, Dee Sex welll age Seb 


[pour force 


15 and older 


soso 


Participation rates 


depth ek ee ee eS SS SS SSS SS oe 


15 and older 


a ee 


Males 


thousands 


Females 


Males 


percent 


Females 


Cee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee eS ee — 


Both 

sexes 
1980 11,879.4 
1981 12,235.58 
1982 12,301.8 
1983 12,527.6 
1984 12,747.99 
1985 13,012.4 
1986 13,272.1 
1987 13,526.0 
1988 13377951 
1939 14,057.0 
SEO, 14,244.6 
1991 14,336.3 
(Mee 14,336.1 
1993 14,435.0 
1994 14,573.7 
1995 14,689.2 
1996 14,853.5 
1997 15,079.1 
1998 15,316.3 
he 15,588.3 
2000 15,847.0 
2001 16,109.8 
2002 16,579.3 
2003 16,958.5 
2004 17,182,3 
2005 17,342.6 


ee AAA 
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Fela 
7 2b9.2 
ree owes 
Zio ta0 
Fig tone Dame) 
7,478.9 
7,985.4 
7,680.2 
7,754.3 
7,872.4 
7,924.1 
7,924.6 
AAS We 
7,943.2 
8,014.3 
8,049.5 
8.12921 
8,233.8 
8,324.3 
8,457.6 
8,569.2 
8,690.9 
8,906.2 
9,062.7 
9,166.0 
O24 a7 
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4,743.2 
4,966.7 
5,050.2 
5,207.8 
DOD y 
Doo. 
5,686.7 
5,845.8 
6,024.8 
6,184.6 
G20,.6 
6,411.8 
6,425.0 
6,491.9 
6,559.4 
6,639.8 
6,724.4 
6,845.3 
6,992.0 
Lgl ase 
Ve271 6 
7,418.9 
1, Of304 
7,890.9 
8,016.3 
8,098.8 


64.3 
65.0 
64.4 
64.7 
65.0 
65.6 
66.1 
66.5 
66.8 
67-3 
67.1 
66.6 
65.7 
65% 
Gaz 
64.8 
64.7 
64.8 
65.1 
65.5 
65.8 
65.9 
66.9 
67.5 
G7Z,9 
6-2 


www. 


7B 
78.4 
PFD 
769 
AOL 
76.7 
76.8 
76.8 
76.6 
76.8 
76.1 
#90 
fe Me: 
Fife re} 
re 
ee 
Poe 
Pied: 
7201 
72.4 
72.4 
2 
73.0 
73.4 
y fe fo 
72.8 


statcan. 


60.9 
61.9 
62.0) 
61.8 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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Participation rates 


15 to 24 25 to 44 45 and older 65 and older 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
; percent 

: ; 63.3 30.0 362 ay 
62.9 30.4 WA 4.0 

61.8 DOES 1257, 4.0 

Giles 30.8 PAY BW 

60.3 30.8 11.8 329 

59.4 Syl lene) DES 4.1 

58.6 S038) eae 3.4 

58.1 SG Wil Bigs 

Sod 3320 Oe, B26 

57.4 33.4 1OrS BEG, 

56.8 329 10.8 Bro 

56.3 34.6 lel 3.4 

yaa) 35.4 10.6 3.4 

5 De 36.1 DH 32D 

a6) 36.6 10.7 3.4 

55.4 HOY, QS 3.4 

55.4 Byael 9.8 3.4 

55.8 38.1 9.8 3.6 

Hae Bs NOE S55 

56.4 Boao) 9.8 3.4 

D627, 40.9 OFS Bao 

Ong) 41.6 9.4 3.4 

Sxele 43.2 10.3 350 

Oe 45.0 TES 4.2 

59.6 45.5 ee 4.4 

SQ) 45.9 eae SAY) 


Be SEES EES ee erence 
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Table 13.3. Labour fo 


‘Re eRmERMRReR RRR AAR ERE RRANRE AON BRERA OR SEERA REAR ERR eS eo aT TIO oT 


Population Labour Employed Unem- Partici- Employ- Unem- 
force ployed pation ment ployment 
rate rate rate 

thousands percent 
Both sexes 25,805.5 17,342.6 16,169.7 1172.8 67.2 62.7 6.8 
15 to 24 4,280.2 LOL of 2,472.5 350.2 652 Oe aes 12.4 
15 to 19 2,097.1 | Ma Gi bees 951.5 184.3 etre 44.5 16.5 
20 to 24 2,102.0 1707.0) 1,541.2 165.9 78.0 70.4 bes 
25 and older PA Win ose) 14,519.8 13,697.52 822.6 67.5 63.6 at 
25 to 44 peste es 8,085.1 Viprs oe Me 487.7 87.1 81.8 6.0 
25 to34 4,304.4 3,7 24.9 3,487.6 Dal 86.5 81.0 6.4 
35 to 44 4,979.0 4,360.2 4,109.9 250.4 87.6 82.5 iad 
45 to 64 Oo, FL o GlVG.2 5,792.4 324.1 Vie As 69.6 oes 
45 to 54 4,838.7 4,100.2 3,884.4 ZAD 84.7 80.3 eee 
55 to 64 SWE vee Ss 2,016.0 1,907.7 108.3 O/ <a 54.8 5.4 
55 and older 7,403.1 2,334.5 paeaa be Fe) die Eh Rs es Be Dia 
65 and older CPi Pm Me 3 1 so 307.6 10:9 Sal TRS 3.4 
Males 12,692.6 9,243.7 8,594.7 649.0 72.8 67.7 7.0 
15 to 24 2,184.1 1,443.5 239.0 204.5 66.1 Mi oie 14.2 
1S 16-19 1,069.6 554.5 454.9 OSG sg Ps! 42.5 18.0 
20 to 24 Rta 889.0 784.1 104.9 79:8 70.4 hele 
25 and older 10,508.5 7,800.2 Vint te Wg 444.5 74.2 70.0 Da 
25 to 44 4,651.3 4,293.8 4,032.1 ZOU.7 ot 86.7 6.1 
25 to 34 2,163.4 1,983.8 1,823.0 130.8 OT 62 G537 6.6 
35 to 44 2,487.9 PANO! pa oe 8, 1309 a2 8 87.6 ae 
45 to 64 4,111.6 5,296.0 Sa hy bees 176.1 80.2 yes Si 
45 to 54 22000 ZN aed 2,038.4 114.5 89.8 85.0 a 
55 to 64 LA ee 1,143.1 1,081.5 61.6 66.7 6o-4 5.4 
55 and older 3,459.1 Pee Re (285.2 68.4 aon Sage: oe 
65 and older 1,745.6 210.4 203.6 Guy R24 tee a .2 
Females 13,112.9 8,098.8 Vie Vas 523.8 61.8 57.8 6.5 
15 to 24 2,096.0 | Wee SAS Jee UP eisise Tas 65.8 50.9 10.6 
1 te to 1,021.5 5622 476.5 84.7 54.9 46.6 15:1 
20 to 24 1,074.6 818.0 757.0 61.0 7G:1 70.4 rie 
25 and older TE O16 6,719.6 6,341.5 375.1 61.0 57.6 5.6 
25 to 44 4,632.2 Reo Ves 3,565.4 225.0 81.8 470 6.0 
25 to 34 Ve 10 eat 1,634.6 106.5 og 76.3 6.1 
35 to 44 2,491.1 2,050.2 1,930.8 119.4 82.3 ye oe 5.8 
45 to 64 4,206.4 2,820.2 2,07 28 148.0 67.0 63.5 5m 
45 to 54 2,440.7 1,947.3 1,846.0 LOS 79.8 75.6 5.2 
55 to 64 1,765.7 872.9 826.2 46.7 49.4 46.8 5a 
55 and older 3,944.0 981.0 930.2 50.8 24.9 23.6 5.2 


65 and older VPP Fo Pe 108.1 104.0 4.1 5.0 4.8 3.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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Table 13.4 


Labour force characteristics, by census metropolitan area 


2005 
Population Labour Employed Unem- Partici- Employ- Unem- 
force ployed pation ment ployment 
rate rate rate 
thousands percent 
St. John’s 150.4 991 2045 8.8 65:9 60.0 8.9 
Halifax 308.9 214.9 20255 12.4 69.6 65.6 5.8 
Saint John 103.2 66.6 61.9 4.7 64.5 60.0 Fil 
Saguenay 126.3 PO5/ 68.2 75 59.9 54.0 2.9 
Québec 592.2 399.0 CHR ES 22.4 Goo 63.8 5:6 
_ Sherbrooke 133.4 87.3 80.9 6.4 65.4 60.6 L3 
| Trois-Riviéres 118.0 - 76.4 69.4 Ta 64.7 58.8 9.3 
| Montréal 2,966.3 199753 102395 Leases 67.3 Olco 8.7 
_ Ottawa-Gatineau 93212 662.1 618.5 43.7 PAO 66.3 6.6 
| Quebec part OS 165.3 154.2 Lis Lae 66.9 6.7 
Ontario part F156 496.9 464.3 PAA) 70.8 66.2 6.6 
Kingston 124.8 80.0 / Dok 5.0 64.1 60.2 6.3 
Oshawa 265.9 188.2 176.1 122 70.8 66.2 6.5 
Toronto 4,282.0 2,97 0:6 2, TF C3 2073 69.4 64.5 rie) 
Hamilton 58029 386.6 bh sloy™ 21.4 66.6 62.9 DD 
St. Catharines—Niagara 324.8 206.3 191.9 14.5 63.5 Sout ZO 
Kitchener 364.3 265al 249.9 1522 Is) 68.6 Dy, 
London 3/38 260.4 243.1 ARS 6957 65.0 6.6 
Windsor 267.8 175<4 161.3 13:6 65.4 60.2 TS, 
Greater Sudbury / 
Grand Sudbury 132.0 82.6 76.2 6.4 62.6 Dae 7 7 
: Thunder Bay 103.9 68.6 63.8 4.9 66.0 61.4 Jl 
Winnipeg 568.6 Geet 374.7 1220 69.2 G5.9 4.8 
Regina 160.3 114.2 108.6 oye! 712 G7 of 4.8 
Saskatoon 187.2 13350 126.4 6.6 71.0 Lovaas, 10 
Calgary 855.6 630.8 605.9 24.9 Land 70.8 B39 
Edmonton 812.9 7b 545.8 25.8 70.3 67.1 4.5 
Abbotsford 124.9 B29 78.3 4.6 66.4 62.7 Oso 
Vancouver 1,824.6 22620 LL RS IO). 6722 63.3 en 


Victoria 27333 ees 169.3 79 64.8 61-9 4.5 


Sopa heaatiateneeee Sea eee eee ee 
: Population 15 and older. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0053. 
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Table 13.5 Full-time and part-time employment, by sex and age group 


| 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
thousands 
Total employed, both sexes 14,764.2 14,946.2 15,310.4 15,672.3 15,947.0 16,169.7 
15 to 24 2,289.4 2,324.6 Pers SOS pol 2,449.4 2,461.0 2,472.5 
25 to 44 Fp ooo gp ef Oees Lop TO Tipit Was 7,594.0 AD Dilip 
45 and older 4,876.7 5,050.8 Ee neioley! 5,651.4 5G I220 6,09907 
Full-time 1209376 12,242.5 1274593 2 70SeS 12799841 13,206.2 
15 to 24 1) AS ct: outed (32st 1,344.3 1,361.4 1p ov7il0) 2 
25 to 44 6,669.5 6,637.5 6,627.0 6,624.7 Sy || 2 6,684.7 
45 and older 4,132.4 4,290.2 4,489.1 4,736.3 4,965.5 Sy owls: 
Part-time DIOZO 6 Dh TAS ato DEO Neal 7907/20 2,948.9 2, 96375 
15 to 24 DOT. 1,009.8 1,076.0 LPeROS mt 1,099.6 enOZes 
25 to 44 S235 333063) 948.5 946.8 D2UEG 912.8 
45 and older 744.4 760.6 846.6 O1520 926.5 948.4 
Total employed, males 7,973.9 8,035.8 8,184.4 8,348.1 8,480.6 8,594.7. 
ito 4 832 LPM O226 1,224.3 (oh 1,248.3 239.0 
25 to 44 4,071.1 4,044.9 4,028.4 4,029.0 4,023.8 4,032.1 
45 and older PE TNS De E83: MS sd SHOE SR: 3,208.4 3,290 
Full-time Te Mis O)ate' EE AVS) s ha) Th PSWES: 7,423.0 Vipera o a3, 7,664.0 
15 to 24 749.6 Ussves: Mosse) 774.9 TOoNe2 782.5 
25 to 44 DOU ORE. BNI” 383) thiol BOO 3,834.1 37002-0 
45 and older 25 UGL0 2,586.8 DOG 29 Dyas) 2,944.1 3,048.9 
Part-time S230 840.5 896.5 92520 OFles 930.7 
15 to 24 433.6 439.3 460.4 468.3 467.1 456.5 
25 to 44 7S Oo s7, nova 96-8: 189.8 oes 
45 and older PWNS: Dares DEO 25953 264.4 274.7 
Total employed, females 6,790.4 6,910.3 7,126.0 7,324.2 7,466.4 7 pi 0060 
15 to 24 1,106.3 es EO 1,174.8 2 OGe2 1226 lwAeiee. 
25 to 44 3, DALAY, See AES, Srey fed 354235 3757 Oe 3,565.4. 
45 and older Dein 2,252.4 2,404.0 DSI SAS 260300 Der Ores 
Full-time 4,942.8 5,047.1 5,151.4 Bye 38: 5,438.8 5 542.30 
15 to 24 542.2 HOS Oo 569.4 580.2 587.8 
25 to 44 DE OES DR Ola DF IO.0) DT Es: PER TD 2,352 aN 
45 and older 1,624.4 1,703.4 79 6e2 1,920.4 2,021.4 2,102.4 
Part-time 1,847.5 {alos 1,974.6 2,041.9 2 02776 2,032.8 
15 to 24 564.1 by Oks 615.6 636.8 632.4 645.8 
25 to 44 EOLK 743.6 Roee 749.9 7330) 7133 
45 and older 53250 549.1 607. 65572 662.1 673-4 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0002. 
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Table 13.6 Reas 


All ages 15 to 24 25 to 44 45 and 
older 
ae en eS TE eee A ei 


percent 
ee 


Both sexes 


All persons employed part time (thousands) 2,963.5 1,10238 912.8 948.4 
Own illness aco 0.6 3.4 6.2 
Caring for children 10.7 0.9 29.2 4.4 
Other personal/family responsibilities 2:7 0.6 Sy 4.3 
Going to school 30.8 74.1 9.8 0.7 
Personal preference 26.0 49 13D D720 
Other voluntary 0.9 Os 1.6 0.9 
Other involuntary! 25.6 18.6 33.8 25.7 
Males : 

All males employed part time (thousands) 930.7 456.5 os 274.7 
Own illness RBs) 0.6 5.0 73 
Caring for children 1a x 3.4 ii 
Other personal/family responsibilities 12 0.5 Me 129 
Going to school 41.7 eet | 1S°G 0.7 
Personal preference 24.5 4.5 19:3 61.3 
Other voluntary 1.2 0.4 22h Ls 
Other involuntary! 26.9 17,9 48.3 26.1 
Females 

All females employed part time (thousands) 2,032.8 645.8 71333 673.7 
Own illness 3.1 0.7 3.0 5.7 
Caring for children 15.1 1.4 81635 od 
Other personal/family responsibilities 3.4 0.6 4.2 Be 
Going to school 25.8 WOT is, V7 
Personal preference 26.8 Se 18.2 56.4 
Other voluntary 0.8 0.2 13 0.7 


Other involuntary! 25.0 19.1 29.8 25.6 


a percentage of total part-time employment. 


p 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 282-0014, 282-0001. 
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1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
thousands 
All sectors 13,086.4 12,857.4 12,730.9 12,79257.5.93,058.720-13,295.4...4935 4214 
Goods-producing sector 3,749.0 3) 5 LOro 3,390.6 BO? Oe SO O7 1D 3,467.6 3,476.0 
Agriculture 439.0 448.9 439.4 445.5 437.2 419.3 4225 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 303.6 wae fap 280.1 27S 285.6 294.8 294.0 
Utilities 140.5 142.8 143.5 137.4 70 hoes 124.1 
Construction 815.8 F339 7 (a || GFZ 724.6 726.4 709.4 
Manufacturing DA050R 1,890.2 1,814.5 WS) lpsZee2 1IOBSS 1,925.7, 
Services-producing sector 9,337.4 WPeyoK olga: 9,340.3 9,467.6 9,661.2 OOS ie, 9,945.4 
Trade 2 07 783 DANS oy 72 2,038.4 DO2720 2,061.1 AOTRS 2 087 
Transportation and warehousing 645.4 624.2 609.6 618.6 644.9 660.8 674.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate and 
leasing 855.8 Soa 840.5 839.6 832.7 846.1 861.4 
Professional, scientific and technical 
services OAS 603.8 590.0 Gilad 642.5 674.3 706.7 
Business, building and other support 
services! 315.6 Bio. 322.6 342.8 365.4 402.5 420.8 
Educational services 843.2 859.0 886.5 905.5 fe 928.3 91348 
Health care and social assistance 128423 1,310.0. 1326.9 1,348.5 1,364.2 1,388.6 1,390.9 
Information, culture and recreation Heed 499.1 492.9 HO 2 BBs: Boyer! 5/7 OM 
Accommodation and food services Fie 758.6 769.6 7i2;\ 799.1 816.1 847.9 
Public administration 841.0 852.0 865.0 861.7 834.8 818.6 807.8 
Other services 608.1 595.6 598.0 632.5 65ileo 647.2 656.C 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
1. Formerly ‘Management of companies, administrative and other support services.’ 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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2002 


2003 


sree 


siesta 


eee 


1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
thousands 
13,706.0 14,046.2 14,406.7 14,764.2 14,946.2 
5.56120 3,657.9 By 425 Br OL 2.0 3,779.9 
417.0 424.2 406.0 Bal 82023 
296.7 DISS 263.8 DIES 2769 
al 3 TAY Wihee® 114.9 124.4 
F2 WO 731.9 766.9 810.1 824.3 
PAD ORS, 2093)5 Dr VSM 5) 2,249.4 DD, PEDAY 
1OT4S a1 10,388.4 10,664.3 10/942 2 T6622 
2 NOGA Hey pieSya| OPP Nt Oee. Hay DE OBY 8 Wei 5y3).83 
694.6 NOS 7s USA TID TA Do 
865.0 847.9 859.9 857.9 876.7 
LILO 849.8 900.7 932.2 986.5 
441.8 478.1 504.7 5387.20 SO 
916.6 930.0 970.7 974.1 981.6 
1,388.4 1,423.5 1,436.0 ioe 20) 1,540.4 
603.5 615.8 630.5 662.1 709.4 
871.0 911.4 913.6 938.2 943.2 
797.2 JAe¥ | 38) Ve Ono WH RAE 7054 
683.0 706.8 TA Wey 53 688.5 666.8 
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15,310.4 
3,878.6 
325.4 
270.3 
131.9 
865.2 
2,285.9 
11,431.8 
2,409.3 
760.7 


89551 


987.1 


379.6 
1,007.4 
161755 

hs ie | 

985.1 

788.9 

686.2 


15,672.3 
3,925.7 
332.4 
281.6 
130.5 
906.0 
P75 
11,746.6 
2,467.8 
790.9 


G70 


1,003.6 


608.7 
O27 34 
1567922 

714.6 
1,005.5 

819.0 

Toa 


15,947.0 
3,989.8 
326.0 
286.6 
133.3 
951.7 
2,292.1 
1139572 
2,507.1 
799.4 


960.6 


1,018.3 


630.2 
1,039.7 
1,733.4 

738.0 
1,012.4 

O29.3 

696.6 


16,169.7 
4,002.4 
343.7 
306.4 
129.3 
T0095 
2,207.4 
12,1673 
2,574.6 
793-6 


987.8 


1,050.0 


654.4 
1,106.1 
1,734.6 

fe toy 
1,004.5 

833.1 

693.4 


207 


Table 13.8 Employment, by sector and by province 


LLL EE LEO EL EEL LS ORS 


Canada Newfoundland Prince Nova 
and Labrador Edward Scotia 
Island 
thousands 
All sectors 16,169.7 214.1 68.2 443.1 
Goods-producing sector 4,002.4 49.0 17.8 2 AB 
Agriculture 343.7 ye: 3.4 one 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 306.4 15.2 ve 15.0 
Utilities 125.3 2.4 0.4 Zea 
Construction 1,019.5 12.4 4.7 DIVEST E 
Manufacturing 2,207.4 16.8 6.8 40.3 
Services-producing sector 12,16723 165.0 50.4 55149 
Trade 2,574.6 3865 95 FTES. 
Transportation and warehousing 793.6 Th22 2.4 210 
Finance, insurance, real estate and 
leasing 987.8 7.6 Dee. 21.6 
Professional, scientific and technical 
services 1,050.0 etl 2.4 20.2 
Business, building and other support 
services! 654.4 7 4 2.8 24.2 
Educational services 1,106.1 16.8 5.0 ed 
Health care and social assistance 1,734.6 29.4 72 56.0 
Information, culture and recreation Lael HP 2.8 iors) 
Accommodation and food services 1,004.5 1335 we 31.6 
Public administration 833.1 14.7 6.8 27.4 
Other services 693.4 i nae: Sot 20.8 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
1. Formerly ‘Management of companies, administrative and other support services.’ 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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nn 


New Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 

Brunswick Columbia 

a ae ee ee ea, ee ee oe ee eS eee Pee 
thousands 

ca a A ee rs Bg 

350.5 3,717.3 6,397.7 580.3 483.5 1,784.4 2,130.5 

76.3 92529 68625 13925 126.4 487.1 452.7 

0.8 60.8 OB a 30.0 46.6 DioeZ 38.7 

AAG 38.4 34.7 a8, 18.6 12720 BAS 

Bes) Silas) 49.9 6.9 4.6 Wet 1)58' 

18.6 AS 394.8 2852 26.3 | 5O.7 168.0 

3529 Oo, 1,064.0 68.5 BOR ISOS, 19822 

274.3 Pay SM gas 4,761.2 440.9 Bal P29 723 167728 

Dore 619.6 SNS: 84.4 TiOw 278.4 334.6 

2 a2 164.4 ’ 289.4 350 24.9 106.9 TA Se7, 

13a5 203.8 451.9 33r1 ae, Oba 1SZE9. 

Tet 224.1 443.4 24.9 18.0 Mell 163.6 

PND 130.6 AEDES SEY 13.4 62.6 90.3 

26.4 243.8 428.2 45.5 38.8 120.4 146.1 

46.8 444.7 626.3 LSS Gal 25 217.4 

(Pes love 300.7 24.5 PAO ES TA | (He 

22D PEM ys7f 364.3 BED Oe 108.7 175.8 

DACO PL DAG 322.4 35%0 DY A: 67.8 9531 


16.4 POT 256.9 27.1 2216 82.6 91.2 
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Table 13.9 Employment and average weekly earnings, public administration and all 
industries 


1991 1992 1993 1994 199 
eye a ee eee 
thousands of employees! 
eee 
All industries? 11,110.0 10,789.5 10,817.4 10,980.6 11,214.7 
Public administration 769.4 781.9 OTe? 760.5 746.8 
Federal administration3 284.2 Des 279.8 278.1 265.0 
Provincial and territorial administration 235.9 P3878 229.8 2245 2G 
Local administration 218.8 231-6 226.6 DL De 228.4 
gf ingin Avy Duna it | perth ve cee py Deg ee 
average weekly earnings! (dollars) 
PR a a ee 
All industries? 553.42 572.66 583.15 593.15 598.90 
Public administration 686.77 704.85 [OTE RS s| 732.69 729.83 
Federal administration3 743.56 776.77 800.45 803.86 804.63. 
Provincial and territorial administration 700.87 712.89 P22 Oi FOZ 34 722.98 
Local administration OT Bi 637.85 672.67 683.45 678.67 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2 
Data include overtime. 
1. Excludes owners or partners of unincorporated business and professional practices, the self-employed, unpaid family workers, persons working outside 
Canada, military personnel and casual workers for whom a T4 is not required. 
2. Excludes agriculture, fishing and trapping, private household services, religious organizations and the military. 
3. Excludes the military. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 281-0024, 281-0027. 
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Ssh ELBE OIA RA eee rennet 


1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


thousands of employees! 
a a ne ee 
1,296.9 11,632.4 11,894.0 12,066.3 12,474.6 12,766.1 13,064.6 13,328.3 13,502;2 


22d PO7OY 702.3 705.0 713,0 Lindel 724.9 765.6 774.6 
20169 236.8 234.7 237-9 240.9 247.5 248.0 258.0 257.0 
208.9 20297 202.1 206.1 208.0 208.4 207.0 2220 224.4 
230.1 234.8 253 226.6 2299 2d2 02 233.6 244.5 Zones 


average weekly earnings! (dollars) 


611.26 623.63 632.93 640.71 655.91 667.26 680.87 690.35 705.68 
fL535 Nes a We $54 Una” JSce7o105 AZ@1-15 Feo RS 3s) 833.44 858.10 873.47 
801.01 813.34 830.71 886.01 926.60 931.57 1,014.45 1,043.49 1,066.43 
728.45 741.41 750.14 758.82 767.44 780.45 804.34 833.63 846.09 


670.12 666.15 657.34 6/ NZ 680.57 692.52 712.06 TA TGIA I. 747.13 
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Tabled 13. 10 AUCTEEE nOUEY WABES a employers) bys aoe chigtactenater and philomel 


Feeaathee December Tedenahin: 2004 to 


2004 2005 December 2005 
Pe nn a 
thousands of average thousands of average percentage 
employees! hourly employees! hourly change in 
wage wage hourly wage 
(dollars) (dollars) 
DR Pais ey nn a a 
All employed persons! 13,517.6 18.74 13,690.5 19.45 3.8 
15 to 24 aN Re Bed Os 2,344.7 10.96 4.3 
25 to 54 9,680.7 20.41 9,740.5 2486 36 
55 and older i pk py 20.58 poUsrs Diteow Sy 
Males 6,828.3 20.53 6,925.6 21.18 322 
Females 6,689.3 16.91 6,764.9 17.67 4.5 
Full-time workers 10,921.0 20.04 Lhe 20.81 3.8 
Part-time workers 2 596.7 13.24 2,549.4 13.50 2.0 
Union coverage? 4,320.6 Di fA 4,380.6 DORAY, sia! 
No union coverage? 9,197.0 17.32 9,309.9 18.02 4.0 
Permanent job* 11,868.8 19.32 11,975.8 20.02 3.6 
Temporary job® 1,648.8 14.56 LAE: Pe 15.45 6.1 
Management occupations 928.0 29.88 1,004.4 30.05 0.6 
Business, finance and 
administrative occupations 2,618.0 18.03 2,658.0 18.66 a5 
Natural and applied sciences 
and related occupations OS 7e9) 26.50 962.2 27.36 Bie 
Health occupations 809.1 2297 827.8 Panne 3.6 
Occupations in social science, 
education, government service 
and religion 1,145.0 24.34 A OO 2562 es 
Occupations in art, culture, 
recreation and sport 292.2 18.72 a2 5.0 19:91 6.4 
Sales and service occupations 3,598.1 12.57 3,489.1 12.84 2A 
Trade, transport and equipment 
operators and related 
occupations 1,909.4 18.86 WOH 19.01 0.8 | 
Occupations unique to primary 
industry 226.9 16.43 2247 17.55 6.8 
Occupations unique to processing, 
manufacturing and utilities 105372 16:52 983.7 17.02 3.0 


Note: Data are not seasonally adjusted. 

1. Those who work as employees of a private firm or business or the public sector. 

2. Employees who are members of a union and employees who are not members of a union, but who are covered by a collective agreement or a union 
contract. 

3. Employees who are not members of a union or not covered by a collective agreement or a union contract. 

4. A job that is expected to last as long as the employee wants it (given that business conditions permit) and has no predetermined end date. 

5. A job that has a predetermined end date, or will end as soon as a specified project is completed. This includes seasonal jobs; temporary, term or 
contract jobs including work done through a temporary help agency; casual jobs; and other temporary work. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 282-0069, 282-0073. 
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Table 13.11 Effective wage increases in collective agreements, by industry sector and 
ball unit 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
percent 
Industry sectors 2.6 Sa0. 3.0 2.6 1.9 2.4 
Primary industries | 2.0 2.6 nae) 27 2.9 22 
Manufacturing 2.6 2.6 3.4 25 Do 2.4 
Utilities S| 2.4 2.6 2.8 Bell 2.4 
Construction 3.0 Bul tho 2.6 DES Dey, 
Wholesale and retail trade eo 1.5 1.8 1.8 (era 2.0 
Transportation 2.4 DAO 3.4 1.8 lag 2.8 
Information and culture : 2.8 3.2 3.0 2.4 2.6 yan 
Finance, real estate and management 
services Del es oH 250 1.4 Dee 
Education, health and social services 3.0 3.6 32 a5 1.4 2.4 
Entertainment and hospitality Bal 3.3 217 26 25 1.8 
Public administration 2.4 3.1 2h 235 226 2.4 
Private and public sector bargaining units 
Private sector 25 2.8 2.6 6 DP 2.4 
Public sector 2.6 3.4 3.1 2.0 1.6 DA 
Federal administration (2 Bf a2 Cy 2.6 a4 
Federal crown corporations Tape: 3.6 2.6 Sal 26 ies 
Provincial administration 2.6 Bp 2 255 2 Qi] 
Local administration 2.6 20 331 2.8 2.6 ond 
Education, health and welfare 3.0 3.6 ee: a5 £5 2A 
Public utilities 323 2.8 BSS, Dod eZ ix) 


SESS ESS SU Se re ee cae creamer renee Ss 


Note: North Reale tadustny Classifiention System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 278-0007. 
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Both sexes Male Females 
thousands 

1976 873.4 311.6 
1977 880.4 329.8 
1978 910.3 353.1 
1979 944.6 380.1 
1980 971.9 391.7 
1981 1,020.6 404.6 
1982 1,056.7 426.5 
1983 1,094.5 448.7 
1984 1,096.4 473.3 
1985 1,188.9 537.2 
1986 1,175.6 498.5 
1987 1,185.8 513.3 
1988 23301 541.0. 
1989 1,240.7 559.6 
1990 1,263.6 573.0 
1991 121. 582.6 | 
1992 T3167 610.8 | 
1993 1,361.7 649.4 | 
1994 (he oh tes 676.7 | 
1995 1,381.8 701.39 
1996 1,426.8 744.8 | 
1997 15 827.2 | 
1998 1,550.6 855.1 | 
1999 1,582.8 850.2 | 
2000 1,538°7 835.1 
2001 1,503.3 773.4 
2002 1,499.7 814.7 | 
2003 pre a 830.7 
2004 1,614.5 838.9 | 
2005 1,645.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, 
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Table 13.13 Employment, 


2005 
Both sexes Males Females 
percent 

All education levels 62.7 67.7 57.8 
15 to 24 DYES S07, 58.9 
25 to 44 81.8 86.7 I Iv 
45 and older 49.8 NO 43.5 
Less than Grade 9 4g Be 29.6 14.5 
15 to 24 DEAS, 29.0 24.1 
25 to 44 bes 60.6 40.5 
45 and older : 2 24.8 Tale 
Some high school 44.4 52:0 36.4 
15 to 24 42.1 42.8 41.3 
25 to 44 ‘ 69.1 Tho 57.4 
45 and older S557 47.0 26.1 
High school graduate 65.7 73.0 se 
15 to 24 AQ), 3} 70.6 70.0 
25 to 44 80.2 SZ 7320 
45 and older 53.6 61.9 47.4 
Some postsecondary 63.1 65.5 60.7 
15 to 24 See 57.0 60.9 
25 to 44 76.6 82.0 TAOS, 
45 and older 54.4 58.5 50.4 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma! Wea 76.8 68.7 
15 to 24 76.4 A'S) 70.9 
25 to 44 85.9 903 81.5 
45 and older 59.5 64.1 550 
Bachelor’s degree Z6.7 79.0 74.7 
15 to 24 73.0 67.6 76.3 
25 to 44 OD 88.7 322 
45 and older 65.8 68.8 62.6 
Above bachelor’s degree 123 77.8 76.6 
15 to 24 62.7 59.6 64.5 
25 to 44 86.4 89.5 83.3 
45 and older 69.2 69.3 69.2 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0004. 
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beckigashl ide 14 ditgsaioidclshek leak el days lost ee Her worker, by sector 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


pas al La i ak el I a a he cea 
number 

Goods-producing sector 8.3 8.3 8.5 G.2 9.4 9A 
Primary industries 7.4 1.9 8.5 8.2 8.0 79 
Utilities 9.8 8.1 HS, 8.3 10.0 10.2 
Construction 8.3 Tao 8.4 92 8.6 7 a 
Manufacturing 8.3 8.6 8.6 9.4 9.7 9.9 
Services-producing sector 7.9 fie, 8.5 9.1 9:2 9.2 
Trade 6.6 6.4 ies. 7 A 8.1 7G 
Transportation and warehousing 9.4 10.3 10.1 10.2 11.4 11.1 
Finance, insurance, real estate and 

leasing 6.9 6.7 Fie, 8.0 8.8 7.8 
Professional, scientific and technical 4.8 4.1 5.0 6.1 5.3 5.6 
Business, building and other support 

services! 6.6 7.9 8.1 9.1 8.7 9.6 
Educational services 8.3 8.4 8.6 9.8 9.5 8.8 
Health care and social assistance 12.6 12:5 12.8 13.6 3.0 14.4] 
Information, culture and recreation 6.5 6.5 7.4 8.2 7.6 7.8| 
Accommodation and food services 6.6 6.3 7A yar Fats 7.9 
Public administration 9.9 9.4 102 1120 10.9 10.9 
Other services 6.0 6.3 6.5 6.7 a) 


Note PNG oncHcan pes Cigsaification System (NAICS), "2002. 

Includes full-time paid workers only, who were not at work because of illness, disability and personal or family responsibility. 
1. Formerly ‘Management of companies, administrative and other support services.’ 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 279-0030. 
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Table 13.15 Average number of days lost annually per worker, by province 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


number of days 


Canada 8.0 8.0 8.5 9.1 932 We 4 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8.4 9.2 8.7 8.6 10.5 10.3 
Prince Edward Island 8.2 6.9 Te 8.5 7.7 7.6 
Nova Scotia 8.0 OFS oe 10.4 9.8 11.0 
New Brunswick sis, 8.6 10.2 9.7 10.1 9.6 
Quebec Oe. 8.8 On 979 10.8 10.8 
Ontario Teil Bol 70 8.4 Leto) 8.6 
Manitoba 8.4 OR, 9.4 10.1 9.4 9.8 
Saskatchewan , 8.7 9.4 9.9 10;4 10.4 TQ53 
Alberta Hs) Halo) 8.1 8.5 8.0 Bes: 
British Columbia 9.7 8.8 9.7 9.6 9.9 8.8 


SSRIS ee ee ence SSSR 
Note: includes full- time paid workers only.: 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 279-0029. 


Table 13.16 Average number of days lost annually per worker because of illness or 
disability, by province 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


number of days 


Canada 6.7 6.7 7.0 7.4 7.5 Weis: 
Newfoundland and Labrador Ved 7.8 7.4 6.9 9:1 8.8 
Prince Edward Island 6.6 5.8 6.5 6.9 6.4 6.0 
Nova Scotia 6.9 8.2 8.3 8.8 8.1 9A 
New Brunswick 6.8 7.6 8.8 8.4 Co 8.0 
Quebec Boll 728 WS) 8.4 ORS, 9.4 
Ontario Sys) 5s 6.0 6.6 6.5 6.7 
Manitoba Koll Tee Tesh 8.4 7.8 8.0 
Saskatchewan 7.0 7.8 8.1 8.4 8.6 8.0 
Alberta Or 6.1 6.5 Ga 6p 526 
British Columbia 8.2 12 8.3 78 8.1 ihe 


i ET eT LE LE OE EEE TT ES SS SANS 
-time paid workers only. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 279-0029. 
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leo 13.17 os iol a isl ge) One eaneney by a registered pension oe) hes Sex 


1979 1985 1991 1997 2003 


a i an i ee a 
number 
Registered pension plan! members 
Both sexes 4,475,429 4,668,381 5,318,090 5,088,455 5,589,876 
Males 3,097,696 3,047,160 3,129,263 2,841,608 2,959,381 
Females 1,377,738" 1,621;221° 2,188,827 2,246,540 oot 
ah a a 
percent 
Labour force covered by registered pension plans 
Both sexes 38.3 saea 36.7 33.5 hy Br 
Males 43.5 a9.:9 389 34.1 Dae 
Females 30.2 29.0 34.0 Bes ie 3222 
Paid workers? covered by registered pension plans 
Both sexes 45.9 44.2 45.4 41.7 39.3 
Males 520 OF) 49.1 42.9 39.4 
Females 36.1 Cpe 40.8 40.1 goes 


es ERE ps ss Sas ss 3 sss ga RAE SSRN AAA, 
Nate: The data eed from the NT Force Survey (labour force and paid workers) are annual averages to which the number of Canadian Forces members 
was added. 
M Plans are established by either employers or unions to provide retirement income to employees. 
_ Refers to employees in the public and private sector and includes self-employed workers in incorporated business (with and without paid help). 
Source Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 74-507-XIE. 


Table 13.18 Pension savings of ee 


RAAT 


1993 2003 


millions of dollars 


Total accumulated assets 697,470 1,338,221 
Public plans! 56,261 80,397 
Registered pension plans 465,019 847,489 
Registered retirement savings plans 175,834 403,218 
Supplementary retirement income programs? 356 remy: 


| 


millions of constant dollars (2003)3 


C—O 


Total accumulated assets 825,093 1,338,221 
Public plans! 66,556 80,397 
Registered pension plans 550,108 847,489 
Registered retirement savings plans 208,008 403,218 
pALibabnie: retirement income programs? 421 7,124 | 


kee : 

Note: Data are as at December 31. 

1. Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 

2. Management pension plans known as ‘retirement compensation arrangements.’ 

3. 1993 dollar values are expressed in 2003 dollars to adjust for the effects of inflation. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 74-507-XIE. 
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14. Manufacturing 


OVERVIEW 


Manufacturing—turning raw materials into 
finished or semi-finished products—creates 
two million jobs for Canadians, adds economic 
value to many of the natural resources we 
extract from the land, generates most of our 
exports, and helps drive our regional economies. 


Over the past decade, one-fifth of Canada’s 
annual economic output has been generated 
by our manufacturing industries. In 2004, this 
totalled about $180 billion of Canada’s gross 
domestic product. 


Of all the goods produced in Canada, over 
half are created by manufacturers; the rest are 
utilities, construction, or are primary resources 
such as crops and metals. 


Transportation equipment is the largest sector, 
generating 21% of all manufacturing shipments 


Chart 14.1 


Transportation equipment 
Food 

Chemicals 

Petroleum and coal products 
Primary metals 

Wood products 


Fabricated metal products 


in 2004. Car and car parts manufacturing 
dominates the industry, but aircraft, rail and 
boat equipment production are also significant. 


Food processing—meat, seafood, grains and 
vegetables—accounts for 12% of manufacturing 
shipments, producing billions of dollars worth 
of groceries for Canadian consumers and for 
the global marketplace. 


Manufacturing for home and abroad 


Of the other major manufacturing industries, 
many generate the products used directly by 
other manufacturers, such as chemicals for 
making plastics, wood products for construction 
and furniture, and metal and machinery for use 
in just about every industry. 


sR en 


E1994 


? Bw 2004 
Paper 
Machinery 
Plastics and rubber products 
Computer and electronic products | | | | | 
0 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 304-0014. 
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Much of what we produce is sold to other 
countries, especially to the United States. In 
fact, over half of our export trade is in manu- 
factured goods. Machines, cars and car parts 
alone have consistently accounted for about 
half the volume of Canadian merchandise sent 
abroad over the past five years. 


Given Canada’s size and the regional concen- 


tration of various industries, internal trade tends 


to be strongest between neighbours. Ontario 
and Quebec, for example, are each other's 
largest provincial trading partner. 


In Atlantic Canada, food processing is the 
region’s dominant manufacturing industry. 
Processing seafood and other food products 


accounts for more than one-third of Newfound- 


land and Labrador’s manufacturing shipments, 


and nearly two-thirds of Prince Edward Island's. 


Though also a major food producer, New 
Brunswick's forest cover makes wood, pulp 

and paper production its core industry. Besides 
food and wood and paper production, manu- 
facturing in Nova Scotia also includes a sizable 
transportation equipment sector. 


Chart 14.2 Manufacturing shipments, by 
region, 2004 
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British Columbia 
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23% 
Quebec 


Note: Data for the territories represent less than 1%. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 304-0015. 
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Top five manufactured products sold 


2003 


$ millions 
Transportation equipment T21,179.2 
Food 66,087.8 
Chemicals 43,052.9 
Petroleum and coal products 37,538. la 


Primary metals 35,944.0_ 


Also heavily forested, Quebec is a major wood, 
pulp and paper products manufacturer. The 
province is also home to more advanced 
manufacturing such as aerospace equipment, 
fabricated metals, machinery, electronics, 
chemicals and plastics. 


Ontario: Driving manufacturing 


Ontario, strategically located near the centre 
of the U.S. automotive industry, accounts for 
85% of Canada’s transportation equipment 
manufacturing, most of it making cars, trucks 
and vehicle parts. Other major manufacturing 
in Ontario includes food, machinery, 
chemicals, plastics and electrical products. 


The important role of agriculture in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan helps to make food 
processing the top manufacturing industry 

in those two provinces, although machinery 
production is also strong due to the ongoing 
demand for agricultural equipment. 


Alberta’s beef and oil resources mean that food, | 


petroleum and chemical production together 
comprise over half of all manufacturing ship- 
ments in the province. Wood and paper products 
account for nearly half of British Columbia’s 
shipments, although food, machinery, computer) 
and electronic equipment production are also 
strong. Very little is manufactured in Canada’s 
northern territories. 


Producing all these goods is the work of some 

2.3 million Canadians—about 14% of the | 

working population in 2004. In most provinces, | 
ft 


-Ca 


Or VY. BAR WIE? W 


between 7% and 10% of all workers make a 
living producing goods. In industry-intensive 
Ontario and Quebec, however, 17% of all 
workers are in manufacturing. 


Following economic cycles 


Given the sector's reliance on trade with the 
United States, American economic cycles have 
a strong influence on our manufacturers. 


In 2000, before the recession of 2001/02, 
‘Canadian shipments of manufactured goods 
totalled $561 billion. This dipped to as low as 
$543 billion in 2001, before it and the U.S. 
economy picked up steam. In:2004, shipments 
‘hit a value of about $593 billion. 


put manufacturers are finding it hard to sustain 
‘this growth, and have seen their bottom lines 
‘come under pressure from external factors 
such as foreign demand, the rising costs of raw 
materials and energy, and the exchange rate. 


Demand for our exports has declined in recent 
years, with unfilled manufacturing orders 
falling by more than 20% from 2002 to 2004. 
This decreased export demand was due to 


Chart 14.3 Manufacturing shipments 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 304-0014. 


factors such as the steady increase in the value 
of the Canadian dollar that increased the relative 
cost of our manufactured goods and the broad 
increase in commodity prices since 2003 that 
has driven up the costs of production. 


Manufacturing jobs have been hard to come by 
in recent years. Despite minor fluctuations in 
some industries, there was little net gain in total 
manufacturing jobs from 2000 to 2004. While 
total employment in Canada grew by nearly 

1.2 million over this period, the number of 
manufacturing jobs remained stagnant. 


However, there were changes in employment in 
certain manufacturing industries. For example, 
employment in computer and electronic 
product manufacturing, after increasing by 
25% from 80,000 in 1994 to 102,000 in 2000, 
shrank back to just of 80,000 jobs by 2004. 


Employment in clothing manufacturing, 
petroleum and coal products manufacturing and 
primary metal manufacturing also suffered 
major losses from 2000 to 2004. On the other 
hand, employment in textile product mills, 
furniture manufacturing and food manufacturing 
posted solid job growth from 2000 to 2004. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


¢ Canada’s Food Processing Industry. 
Occasional. 15-515-XWE 


¢ Manufacturing Overview Research Papers. 
Occasional. 31FO027MIE 


¢ Gross Domestic Product by Industry: 
Sources and Methods with Industry Details. 
Occasional. 15-548-XWE 


Other 


¢ Strategis 
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In 1965, Canada and the United States struck a 
landmark agreement that would transform our 
tiny auto industry into a world leader, create 
hundreds of thousands of Canadian jobs and 
help drive a generation of economic growth. 


Although the Auto Pact no longer exists, the 
auto industry—from vehicle production to 
parts production and assembly—has become 
Canada’s largest single manufacturing sector 
and an integral part of the economy. 


The auto industry today accounts for 12% of 
the gross domestic product of the manufac- 
turing industry. Assembled vehicles make up 
much of the output, but just about everything 
that goes into a vehicle is produced in Canada. 


Engines, transmissions, interiors, brakes and 
electrical components produced here are sold 
to other Canadian automakers, or are exported 
to the United States, Japan and other markets. 


Chart 14.4 Automotive products, imports and exports 
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Canadian workers assembled 2.3 million cars, 
trucks and buses in 2004. About one in five 
were sport-utility vehicles, one of the most 
popular and fastest growing vehicles in North 
America. Since 1999, SUV production in 
Canada has increased dramatically. 


Cross-border trade is the lifeblood of the in- 
dustry. Assembled cars and trucks, as well as 
parts and components, regularly flow both ways 
across the Canada—U.S. border. Automotive 
products account for 21% of all Canadian 
exports. The total value of auto exports in 2004, 
most of which went to the United States, 
exceeded $90 billion. 


Similarly, 21% of all our worldwide imports, 
about $77 billion worth, are vehicles and | 
vehicle parts. After the United States and Japan, | 
Canada is the world’s third largest exporter of 
automotive products. 


1974 1949 1984 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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Harvesting as much as we do from the land and 
sea, it is little wonder that food processing is 
Canada’s second largest manufacturing industry. 


Meat processing alone—consistently Canada’s 
biggest processed food industry—registered 
sales of $18.6 billion in 2003. Dairy processing 
came next, with sales of $10.4 billion, 
followed by grain and oilseed milling and fruit 
and vegetable preserving. Other processed food 
products include seafood, poultry, and bakery 
and tortilla products. 


In total, Canadian companies sold processed 
food products worth nearly $69 billion in 2004, 
about 12% of all manufactured products. More 
than 5,300 food manufacturing establishments 
employed 256,000 Canadians in 2004. 


Small to medium-sized enterprises make up 
most of Canada’s food manufacturing firms, 


with the average number of employees per 
firm ranging from 24 workers in bakeries and 
tortilla-making establishments to 87 employees 
in meat-processing plants. 


Canada has always been a major food exporter, 
with the value of food exports exceeding the 
value of food imports by about 30%. In 2003, 
Canadian companies exported $16.8 billion 
worth of processed food products. 


Meat products accounted for about a third, 
representing $5.2 billion in trade in 2002, more 
than double the levels in 1995. The discovery 


of bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE) 


in 2003 was a major blow to Canadian beef 
processors. By the end of 2004, however, most 
trade restrictions on all but live cattle had been 
lifted and processed meat exports returned to 
prior levels. 


Meat products 
Dairy products 


Grain and oilseed milling 


Fruit and vegetable preserving and specialty foods a 


Animal food 
Bakeries and tortilla 


Seafood products 


Sugar and confectionery products ' 


Other foods 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 301-0003. 
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More and 


Globalization has changed the way the world 
does business, opening Canada’s clothing 
industry to foreign competition and changing 
our closets forever. 


In the 1970s and 1980s, most of our clothes 
were labelled ‘Made in Canada’. Today, you 
could peek into any closet in Canada and find 
clothing made in a dozen different countries. 


Clothing imports have flourished as barriers to 
international trade have fallen. From the 1970s 
to the mid-1990s, Canada’s imports of clothing 
from many countries, such as China and India, 
were limited by quotas. These quotas were 
removed in four stages from 1995 to 2005. 


Tariffs also dropped druing this period, changing 
what we wear. In 1992, Canadian clothiers 
made about 65% of the clothes we bought; by 
2004, this dropped to less than 40%. 


Benefiting from lower labour costs, Chinese 
clothing manufacturers have achieved the 
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Chart 14.6 Employment in the Canadian clothing industry 


nore of our clothes made overseas 


biggest gains in the Canadian market, although 
India and Mexico are also big players. From 
1992 to 2004, imports from China increased 
fourfold, and now account for almost one- 
quarter of the Canadian clothing market. 


Until recently, demand from export markets 
helped to offset the loss in domestic market 
share for clothing. The United States in 
particular opened up after the signing of the Free 
Trade Agreement: Canadian clothing exports to 
our southern neighbour expanded from $500 
million in 1992 to $2.8 billion in 2002. Since 
then, however, exports have fallen as Chinese 
manufacturers have steadily increased their 
share of the U.S. market. 


As a result, the clothing industry is shrinking, 
and the job losses have mounted. From 2002 to 
2004, clothing manufacturers shed one in four 
employees. By the end of 2004, only 71,000 
Canadians remained in the industry. 


60,000 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 
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Ever wonder why, even after adjusting for the 
exchange rate, many products are considerably 
cheaper in the United States than in Canada? 
You wouldn't be the first. It has puzzled many 
of us, from the cross-border shoppers in the 
early 1990s to today’s Internet bargain hunters. 


With our two economies increasingly integrated, 
shouldn’t the prices for similar manufactured 
goods be about the same? Well, yes—but we 
often have to wait a while before seeing it. 


An examination of goods from 1961 to 1996 
shows that while prices charged by manufacturers 
in Canada and the United States (adjusted for 
exchange rates) do follow each other closely, 
they tend to do so only over the long run. 


Over the shorter term, we pay different prices 
because of factors such as fluctuations in the 


1.00 


exchange rate, the intensity of domestic market 
competition, or different levels of productivity 
in Our two countries. 


Moreover, not all prices react the same way. For 
example, over the long term, Canadian prices 
for dairy products, televisions, communications 
gear and electronic equipment tend to move 
upward against U.S. prices. On the other hand, 
Canadian prices tend to decrease against U.S. 
prices for some goods such as steel pipes and 
tubing, copper products, and motor vehicle 
parts and accessories. 


However, trade agreements have increased 
economic integration between Canada and the 
United States, so we have been seeing average 
prices come closer together over time. They do 
not, however, tend to equalize. 


pehart 14.7 Canadian price relative to U.S. price expressed in Canadian dollars, 
yeslel lal se cua 1 ee 
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‘Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11F0027MIE2005029. 
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1997 1998 


millions of chained dollars (1997) 


Manufacturing sector 142,274 149,314 
Food 13,862 14,520 
Beverage and tobacco products 4,919 5,186 
Textile mills and textile product mills 2,204 2,434 
Clothing 3,266 3,266 
Leather and allied products 422 388 
Paper 10,837 10,559 
Printing and related support activities 4,324 4,313 
Petroleum and coal products G57 1,805 
Chemicals WQes7; 12,958 
Plastics and rubber products 7,066 7,346 
Wood products 9,198 9,669 
Non-metallic mineral products a OL 4,128 
Primary metals and fabricated metal products 18,912 . 20,186) 
Machinery 4633 10,119 
Computer and electronic products 7,629 8,841 
Electrical equipment, appliances and components 529 3,625 
Transportation equipment Parlor 23,181 
Furniture and related products 3,466 4,102 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 2,560 2,768 


8 Ss SiS 
Note: North American Industry Classification System ( (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 
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millions of chained dollars (1997) 
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Table 14.2 Manufacturing shipments, by manufacturing subsector 

1992 1993 1994 1995 

millions of dollars 

Manufacturing sector 280,518.2 303,943.00 346,940.8 389,779.5 
Food 39,290.6 40,631.5 43,075.3 45,1704 
Beverage and tobacco products 8,295.5 8,505.7 2 Fiona: 9,317.9 
Textile mills and textile mills products 4,470.1 4,679.8 5309-5 5,558 
Clothing 5,841.2 Spelsioys 6,229.0 6,568.4 
Leather and allied products 881.4 O37 27 1,005.0 9854 
Paper 20,433.7 20,824.7 25,226.4 36,013.7 
Printing and related support activities ge te te: 7108.7 7,641.3 8,447.9 
Petroleum and coal products 16,840.9 1615327 16,67 722 17,969.3 
Chemicals Faro Pe Figo es) 24,786.8 D7 O22 a) 30,074.( 
Plastics and rubber products 9,606.9 10,829.0 12,504.8 14,048.1 
Wood products 14,538.2 18,521.6 22,274.8 22,6218 
Non-metallic mineral products 6,010.0 6,314.8 6,794.4 7 220% 
Primary metals 1) AAS A 2087 525 24,019.4 26,178.1 
Fabricated metal products 12,964.0 15726371 153965 17,5058 
Machinery AOS GOD, 15,407.3 18,060.é 
Computer and electronic products 14,496.0 14,953.4 18; 122.7 22,845.( 
Electrical equipment, appliances and components 6,290.6 6,297.4 6,889.0 7/5878 
Transportation equipment 51,385.3 61,802.3 7339233 82,992 .4 
Furniture and related products AL D8 5034.5 5,664.9 6,140... 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 3,764.0 eH Ob ws 4324.3 4,47 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 304-0014. 
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1996 1997 1998 2001 2002 2003 2004 


millions of dollars 
dN aN ee ee ee te ee Ee Oe ole ie i ee en 
400,085.1 426,519.4 441,152.6 510,549.9 561,300.9 543,272.00 551,693.0 546,770.2 593,452.5 


48,246.0 50,513.4 51,468.6 55,104.9 aie) OF 61,609.3 62,549.5 63,635.0 68,637.2 
9,610.4 10,154.4 19719055 T5250.8 11762555 11,699.01 LOs725 1240316 11,880.1 


Boz 1.5 59003 6,371.0 6,602.4 6,966.1 6,848.8 6,556.2 ay pee) DLO 
6,677.7 6,947.0 6,967.6 7,429.3 7,936.6 7,685.0 7,497.1 PHOS 2ez 6,420.9 
942.8 1,001.3 944.2 967.1 956.4 967.2 867.4 186.9 626.7 
30,66322 ZO OH 29,790.5 33,236.4 DG aoree SOOO L9 34,384.1 33,134.8 33,070.4 
8,841.4 8,961.8 9,341.9 10,436.0 11707933 11563358 V1,67 783 US aye) irs, 11795% 


20,688.6 2079326 16,325.6 21,347.3 33, 918.0 33,407.5 33,753.4 36,819.1 44,987.8 
30/252.6 32,486.3 31,374.1 34,194.7 37,205.8 38,391.4 39D S09 40,983.8 45,661.1 
15,045.3 16,504.1 (Wy b2. | 21510838 21;090.0 22, 986.9 25, 109%2 2D o2 16 26,530.7 
24,000.3 25,960.2 25,994.4 SA 2A 31760698 30,074.1 Bly Ole 31,1902 37,700.0 
WGoo 159 8,487.7 393053 9,653.4 9,926.8 10,324.3 113297 1,92 787 12,692.7 
2657619 28,743.2 29D IG9 30)755%1 36,392.2 34,115.3 36,762.9 37,598.7 44,575.4 
19,174.5 21,082.6 2250.8 277025.0 29,685.8 30;169:5 30,9916 31,073.4 34,843.8 
19,548.5 2170359 209723 24,284.6 26,283.4 26,422.0 ZH 2A G6 26,452.5 28,435.0 

me 22,072.9 23,154.3 25,356.4 BIG ZI BLG2T aS 27,040.1 21,7822 2 18,984.5 20j;24257 


7,834.5 8,085.3 8,486.9 10,488.1 Sa oes ae) 11,637.6 10,632.5 10,040.3 10,470.5 
84,548.0 pawn? — NOMOG4E “MM3Z0;0375  132)25235 1225500040) 126,048.89 12086100) S12 770470 
6,839.8 750092.6 2013.0 10,995.4 12,608.2 13,054.9 13,7963 1396729 14,529.7 
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Table 14.3 Employment, by manufacturing subsector 
MMLC LTTE 
1992 1993 1994 ieee 
number of employees 
Manufacturing sector 1,688,723 1,681,834 1,716,245 1,748,443 
Food Zonal 210,254 210,941 2097853 
Beverage and tobacco products 32,804 32,416 Bi Ov 32,984 
Textile mills PES pan We) Dop295, DG Oe 26/992 
Textile product mills 15/953 17,327 17,863 16,507 
Clothing 77,560 85,963 85,610 86,515 
Leather and allied products 16,022 13,456 [2236 12,396 
Paper VEO 54, 107,415 104,779 104,450 
Printing and related support activities 7uLOeS 78,062 75,309 80,375 
Petroleum and coal products 25,609 225397 21,622 19,770 
Chemicals 9 )33,, SYK, O27097, 89,019 88,054 
Plastics and rubber products 79,413 89,093 94,081 96,920 
Wood products 93,450 96,475 109,790 108,431 
Non-metallic mineral products 44,645 435123 43,880 47,077 
Primary metals OZ 30 OW Zi 102,587 1O2ZF 24 
Fabricated metal products 136,473 jbaes Parks] 134,821 139,590 
Machinery 95,603 94,645 108,524 116,421 
Computer and electronic products 80,022 80,204 79,622 87,969 — 
Electrical equipment, appliances and components 61,082 54,183 52,507 46,669 
Transportation equipment 191,664 191,674 198,701 204,515 
Furniture and related products 64,989 62,831 (V7 PAW 68,425 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 52,402 | 


Notes: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. tah? 


Includes annual number of salaried and hourly employees on payroll. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 
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Table 14.4 Businesses in the manufacturing sector, by province and territory 
Canada Newfound- Prince Nova New Quebec 
land and Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Labrador Island 
number of establishments 

2000 53,399 528 242 Wiis 992 14,970 
2001 54,031 525 233 TOS7, 986 TS e197 
2002 54,357 528 MDD 1,116 1,002 15,334 
2003 53,879 522 Aa 1,106 963 20 


Note: Includes only incorporated business with employees and sales of manufactured goods greater than or equal to $30,000. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 301-0003. 
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217,599 
29,736 
27,078 
17,885 
85,886 
12,459 

103,394 
76,787 
20,397 
86,874 

104,370 

116,544 
45,687 

M01 727 

146,910 

124,531 
87,403 
45,178 

214,514 
70,346 


219,833 
32,068 
28,594 
19,840 
88,574 
12,656 

104,098 
76,948 
19,875 
88,774 

Pit773 

124,299 
48,554 
98,828 

157,630 

lel 637 
91,747 
45,477 

215,733 
80,754 


AakeRTS 


1,916,170 
226,471 
34,255 
29,793 
20,495 
90,427 
irz5 
100,821 
79,810 
20,377 
89,227 
115,544 
127,559 
52,166 
100,957 
165,626 
134,385 
95,685 
45,898 
229,457 
85,247 
60,192 


AAA 


2001 


ise as) 


2000 


number of employees 


1,955,914 2,047,798 
228,779 238,354 
33,791 35,424 
29,834 30,365 
20,411 20,923 
89,471 93,351 
11,561 12,566 
103,110 110,144 
82,459 85,537 
22,876 25,110 
91,385 95,493 
117,708 123,490 
134,177 141,872 
53,286 56,440 
100,529 104,253 
173,072 183,246 
132,451 136,361 
98,444 101,877 
48,538 53,780 
235,528 244,176 
87,844 93,489 
60,661 


2,037,873 
245,343 
36,680 
30,562 
21,454 
94,450 
13,146 
104,834 
84,339 
23,583 
96,178 
125,341 
133,845 
57,542 
95,700 
191,930 
138,365 
94,086 
51,372 
237,915 
97,633 
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2,052,050 
255,104 
38,399 
31,241 
22,239 
94,158 
15,671 
97,264 
82,913 
21,578 
93,360 
127,916 
130,933 
59,603 
91,698 
200,875 
147,209 
84,371 
50,010 
239,798 
102,541 
65,169 


2002 


ATT 


2003 


2,046,784 
256,866 
36,643 
31,725 
23,098 
84,097 
15,589 
98,728 
80,843 
See 
93,690 
130,904 
130,174 
60,150 
91,871 
202,708 
149,207 
81,969 
49,334 
239,112 
104,265 


ss 


1,996,455 
255,787 
35,169 
27,285 
23,143 
71,423 
13,624 
96,017 
78,185 
20,291 
93,620 
130,522 
133,194 
60,059 
86,359 
198,464 
146,588 
80,488 
46,575 
233,510 
102,429 
63,722 


SSS 


ome ‘ i Se a Seaahceetieniy SRS SESS SoReehes chigninesaeani 
| Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Northwes Nunavut 
| chewan Columbia Territories 
number of establishments 
PAA | Sys} 1,450 1 0)535) A 73 7,038 24 15 8 
AAAS VAs 1,465 1,044 4,843 7,085 D3 NH 8 
PAP aaa 1,485 1,063 4,921 7,089 D3 19 8 
21470 1,481 1,008 4,882 6,933 p33 20 9 
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Table 14. ea Industrial capacity phncauiie Rates 


AAA 


2004 


a ————————————————————————————— 


1st quarter 2nd quarter 3rd quarter 4th quarter 


a 


percent 
All industries 84.8 85.6 86.6 86.3 
Manufacturing 81.5 83.0 84.8 84.4 
Food 73.9 TI 80.1 79 
Beverage and tobacco products 75.0 76.5 O9 75.9 
Textiles 74.8 78.5 81.4 78.9 
Clothing 7 Oe 80.4 £9:6 / ia 
Leather and allied products 68.3 70.7 73.0 75 
Paper 892 90.4 eae 92% 
Printing and related support activities 72.8 74.7 Feo 74.2 
Petroleum and coal products 9255 93.4 94.9 95.@ 
Chemical 80.0 81.1 83.0 81.9 
Plastics and rubber products 88.8 90.2 lez 89.5 
Wood products 86.6 90.7 94.6 96.5 
Non-metallic mineral products 82.7 85.1 83.0 86.0 
Primary metals 94.0 eae 2 87.8 
Fabricated metal products TDL ¥o2 83.0 83.8 
Machinery 77.0 80.7 83.3 82.2 
Computer and electronic products TO 2 Jibs Be: STZ 82.7 
Electrical equipment, appliances and components 763 77.4 78.6 76.9 
Transportation equipment 83.3 85.1 85.8 85.9 
Furniture and related products 78.2 77.6 yee 4 81.7 
Miscellaneous 85.4 81.3 80.5 77 


Sonate aa ea 


Cau Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 028- 0002. 
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15 National Accounts 


OVERVIEW 


Canada’s collective national accounts—what 


we produce, earn, spend, trade, save, invest 
and borrow—have painted a picture of sound 
overall economic health in recent years. 
Despite the SARS and BSE crises, the ongoing 
instability abroad, surging oil prices and 
economic adjustment triggered by a rapid rise 
in the loonie against the U.S. dollar, Canada 
has experienced strong and steady growth. 


Though economic growth has slowed since the 

boom of the late 1990s, Canada experienced its 
13th consecutive year of growth in 2004, with a 
gross domestic product (GDP) of $1.0 trillion. 


While growth in the industrialized world has 
been uneven over the last five years, Canada 
saw only two quarters of negative growth during 
that period, one of which occurred during 

the global economic downturn in 2001. On 


8 ss 


average, the Canadian economy has expanded 
3% each year since 1999. 


Measuring the economy 


Canada’s economy is dominated by the 
services sector, which generates more than 
two-thirds of our GDP and employs three out 
of four Canadians. With 3.3% average annual 
growth since 1999, the services sector has 

led economic growth on the strength of the 
wholesale and retail trades, finance, insurance 
and real estate industries, and professional and 
technical services. 


The goods-producing sector has not been quite 
as strong, but construction and manufacturing 
have proven consistent. Buoyed by the broad 
increase in commodity prices since 2003, our 


1964 1969 1974 1979 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0017. 
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forestry, mining, oil and gas industries have also 
contributed to the economic growth. 


International trade is fundamental to the 
Canadian economy, with four-fifths of our 
exports going to the United States. In 2004, the 
value of Canadian exports totalled $429.1 billion, 
over three-quarters more than the value when 
Canada, the United States and Mexico signed 
the North American Free Trade Agreement in 
1994. 


Imports, which reached $363.1 billion in 2004, 
have expanded at a similar pace. Since Canada 
consistently imports less than it exports, the 
net value of our international trade is also 
consistently in a surplus position. 


Contribution to national GDP varies across 

the provinces, with Ontario accounting for 
40% of the total. The Northwest Territories, 
Nunavut and Yukon account for about one-half 
of one percent. 


GDP growth has not been limited to the country’s 
economic giants. While Alberta’s economy 

has grown by around two-thirds since 1999, 
smaller economies such as Newfoundland and 


Chart 15.2 Government income, all levels, 


Personal taxes 
$5 billion O Business taxes 
2% @ Non-residents 


$46 billion 
23% 


’ $151 billion 
75% 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-0022. 
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Se 
1995 2004 
$ billions 
Personal income 672.1 970.2 
Personal disposable income Diao 747.5 
Gross domestic product 810.4 1,290.2 


$ thousands 


Personal income per person ve. 20s 
Personal disposable income per 
person Leey 23.4 
Gross domestic product per person Pairs 40.4 
% 
Personal saving rate Dea 1.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0013. 


Labrador and the Northwest Territories have also 
experienced booms. 


How we earn and spend 


Continued growth has allowed all segments of 
the economy to earn—and to spend—more. In 
2004, persons and unincorporated businesses 
earned a total of $970.2 billion, up about 24% 
from 1999. At the same time, total expenditures 
have grown 26% since 1999, meaning that 
Canadians have been increasing spending faster 
than increasing our earnings. 


Corporations and government business 
enterprises earned $318.8 billion in 2004, a 
27% increase since 1999. More than nine-tenths 
of this gain has come from strong growth in 
corporate profits before taxes. 


By 2004, total federal government income 
exceeded $207 billion. About 85% of that 

was received through taxes. Total income for 
provincial/territorial and local governments was 
$261 billion and $91.1 billion, respectively. 


Government expenditures grew steadily over 
the period from 1988 to 2004, but they did 
so at different rates. Spending by provincial/ 
territorial and local governments rose at an 
average annual pace of 4.6%, whereas federal 
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government expenditures (including transfers) Although the federal government has recently 

grew only 3.1%. been successful in eliminating deficits, the 
overall level of debt remains a significant 

Saving, investing, borrowing challenge. As of March 31, 2004, the Government 


of Canada owed $523.6 billion, representing 
42% of Canada’s total GDP—equivalent to 
$16,427 of debt for every Canadian. While 
this is an improvement from the 1997 high of 


Since Canadians have increased spending faster 
than we have increased our incomes, total 
saving has plunged, from $23.9 billion in 1999 


to $10.7 billion in 2004. $588.4 billion, the interest payments alone . 
still absorb more than 15% of the government's 
Many Canadians have invested their money in annual income. 


property and have seen the value of their homes 
balloon. While this has boosted personal asset 
wealth, it has come at the cost of rising house- 
hold liabilities. Canadians have been borrowing 


so} de Selected sources 
much more, up to a record $53 billion in 2004. 


Conversely, corporate Canada has dramatically Statistics Canada 


increased its level of saving and investment. | * Canada’s Balance of International Payments. 
As income rose much faster than expenditures | Quarterly. 67-001-XWE 

from 1999 to 2004, Canada’s corporations set 
aside more money, increasing their savings 
almost threefold and their financial investments | 
by more than 1,100%. Canadian businesses have | = * Canadian Economic Accounts Quarterly 


¢ Canada’s International Investment Position. 
Quarterly. 67-202-XWE 


_also taken steps to become more productive, Review. Quarterly. 13-010-XWE 
by increasing their investment in new machinery, ¢ Canadian Economic Observer. Monthly. 
equipment, computers and engineering projects. 11-010-XWB 
- ¢ The Canadian Economy in Transition. 
Chart 15.3 Savings and debt, persons and | Occasional. 11-622-MIE2005009 
sn sa 2 ecneaonnenenamenniec ¢ Economic Analysis Research Paper Series. 
' $ billions Occasional. 11FO027MIE 
80 + , * Gross Domestic Product by Industry. 
Z| Savings Monthly. 15-001-XWE 
| ea Debt | 
60 ¢ Insights on the Canadian Economy. 
Occasional. 11-624-MIE 
90 
40 e National Income and Expenditure Accounts. 
Quarterly. 13-001-XIB 
30 
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10 e Public Works and Government Services 
0 Canada 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 378-0003, 380-0019. 
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Two widely used indicators of overall economic from 1997 to 2000, it still increased 1.5% 
health are productivity and capacity utilization. annually from 2000 to 2003. Much of Canada’s 
productivity gains during this period came 
from service industries such as wholesale trade, 
transportation and warehousing, and information 
and financial services. 


Productivity measures help to indicate how 
efficiently an economy is producing goods 
and services. Greater productivity arises from 
an increase in the rate of production, from a 


decrease in how much it costs to produce a A strong economy is one working close to its 
good or service, or from a combination of the full potential. Measuring capacity utilization— 
two. Any savings might be passed on to workers —_ actual output compared with estimated potential 
in the form of wage increases or transferred to output—helps to indicate how close our factories 
consumers in the form of lower prices. are being used to full capacity. 

Companies can improve productivity ina number By the end of 2004, Canadian industry was 

of ways. Increased labour productivity—a operating at 86.3% of capacity—just 1.3 
measure of the amount of GDP a worker percentage points below the record high of 
generates per hour—can result from having 87.6% achieved in 1988. Several manufacturing 
better-skilled workers, introducing technologies industries posted annual average rates more 
that speed up production, or improving how than 90%, including the wood product, primary 
the production process is managed. metal and paper manufacturing industries. 


Mining, forestry, and petroleum and coal 


Though lab tivi hi 
Ue) Tel te bs ate Uae Wel eg production also posted rates above 90%. 


has dropped from its 2.8% annual advance 


Chart 15.4 Labour productivity, business sector 
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Sources: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 383-0008; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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On December 5, 2005, the Canadian dollar 

hit US 86.04 cents, its highest level since 1992 
and the culmination of a run that began in early 
2003. Several positive economic factors—such 
as trade surpluses, attractive interest rates and 
rising Commodity prices—combined to drive 
the dollar up vis-a-vis its American counterpart. 
This has presented both challenges and oppor- 
tunities for the Canadian economy. 


When the Canadian dollar changes value 
relative to its American cousin, the effects are 
most obvious in our export sector. For example, 
over the course of 2003, Canadian exporters 
faced stiff competition as their products 
became significantly more expensive for 
American buyers. Since exports account for 
such a large share of our economy—and since 
Americans buy up 82% of them—any decline 
in our export trade will have a direct impact on 
our economic well-being. 


US$ per CAN$ 
a tO: 5 


5 Exchange rate, United States—Canada 


Still, many Canadians welcome a stronger 
loonie. It makes imports more affordable and 
reduces the value of debts that Canadian 
governments, businesses and individuals are 
holding in American dollars. Companies that 
buy supplies and equipment in U.S. dollars but 
sell in Canadian dollars are also likely to 
benefit. In addition, snowbirds and other 
Canadians visiting the United States will see 
their travel dollars go further. 


Another result of a rising loonie is that it 
encourages Canadian exporters to become 
more efficient. While our dollar’s rapid and 
sizable increase makes it more difficult for 
Canadian companies to compete at a global 
level, it also provides an incentive to improve 
our productivity. Moreover, a lower U.S. dollar 
makes the imported software, machinery and 
technology that we require to improve our 
productivity more affordable. 


TR 
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Much as a family or business sits down to 
calculate its net worth—or the value of what 
it owns minus how much it owes—economists 
use balance sheets on an economy-wide basis 
to determine a nation’s overall net worth. 


The numbers at the national level have grown 
dramatically in recent years. The combined net 
worth of all sectors of the country—individuals, 
businesses and the government—reached a 
record $4.2 trillion by the end of the fourth 
quarter in 2004, or $131,700 for every man, 
woman and child. Since 1999 alone, our 
collective net worth has grown 34%. 


A closer look at the balance sheet reveals some 
telling patterns. The increase in household 

net worth has been driven largely by rising 

real estate values. However, Canadians are 
taking on additional debt to finance this 
investment in their homes. Over the past few 
years, Canadians have financed their consumer 


Chart 15.6 Canada’s net worth, growth rate 
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spending and housing purchases by steadily 
reducing their savings rate and borrowing more 
money than ever before. 


In contrast, Canadian corporations have been 
reducing their debt levels. Since 2000, our 
corporations have generated more money than 
they have needed to finance their capital 
investments. This surplus has allowed Canada’s 
businesses to pay down debt and to become net 
lenders to the rest of the economy. 


Government net debt (total liabilities less total 
financial assets) has been edging down as the 
federal government registered another surplus 
for the seventh consecutive year in 2004. Net 
government debt as a percentage of GDP 
reached a 20-year low, and stood at roughly 
half of GDP. In addition, the recent increase in 
the value of the Canadian dollar against other 
currencies has reduced the actual value of the 
debt that governments owe in other currencies. 
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Canada attracts overseas investors with a 
stable political environment, a knowledgeable 
work force and a robust economy. In fact, from 
2003 to 2004, foreign direct investment (FDI) 
in Canada increased by $11.2 billion to 
$365.7 billion. 


FDI can take many different forms. A company 
Can acquire assets or establish operations in 
another country, and then reinvest some of 

its earnings there. Classic examples include 
companies wanting to expand into new 
markets or to acquire natural resources, such 
as American fast-food restaurants opening in 
China, or Canadian companies building mines 
in Brazil. 


The United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
the Netherlands and Japan accounted for about 
88% of foreign direct investment in Canada at 
the end of 2004. Most of this investment is in 
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finance and insurance, energy and metallic 
minerals, machinery and transportation, 

and retail industries. On average, foreign 
investments in Canada returned total dividends 
and earnings of about 7% from 1994 to 2004, 
some of which has been reinvested in Canada. 


Canadians also invest abroad, making $445 
billion in FDI in 2004. The top five destinations 
for Canadian FDI are the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Barbados, Ireland and 
Bermuda. Though 44% of Canadian foreign 
direct investment is in the United States, this is 
the lowest proportion on record. Increasingly, 
Canadians tend to spread their investments 
among more countries, particularly those of 
Western Europe and the Caribbean. 


Most of Canada’s direct investment abroad 
is concentrated in finance and insurance, 
energy and metallic minerals, and services and 


$ billions 
BOO Ff 
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Table 16.1 aks Slee tas os lagaerse seb ge HMR OS -based, by lh and Poel 


LEE TO IS 


1990 1991 1 bs be 1993 1994 1995 


millions of dollars 


Canada 679,921 685,367 700,480 727,184 770,873 810,426 
Newfoundland and Labrador 9,219 9,587 9,549 9,771 10,264 10,652 
Prince Edward Island DAA SSS, Py sys. 2 AS 2,471 22 2,662 
Nova Scotia 1167993 T7650 18,094 18,343 18,667 19296 
New Brunswick 13,458 13,647 14,038 14,693 15,286 16,380 
Quebec [hsysiysien), 1) S'S Ise 158,362 G22) 170,478 lWwais Sh 
Ontario 282,834 283,094 286,493 293,405 Bil OGG BD ORS 
Manitoba 24,193 24,029 24,434 24,590 Wise haxe' 26,966 
Saskatchewan Di 22277; 2398 Ze 220 22S 24,480 26,425 
Alberta JES) PASI 727092. 74,936 Spal 9 88,041 92,036 
British Columbia T3350 81,849 87,242 94,077 (OKO) Sk 105,670 
Yukon 1,056 QS 1,086 882 910 1,047 
Northwest Territories (including 

Nunavut) De M32 ZV OS 2,174 Dy IAS Pponsws 2,400 
Northwest Territories 
Nunavut ss * y .. is ‘ 
Outside Canada 653 675 507 349 ZFS 244 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 


Leelee lees 2 essing geiduisdue ES income- based 


1990 “1991 eee: 1993 1994 1995 


millions of dollars 


Gross domestic product at market prices 679,921 685,367 700,480 727,184 770,873 810,426 


Net domestic product at basic prices 549,182 550,199 557,995 576,833 GlSrsbe 644,818 
Wages, salaries and supplementary 
labour income 368,891 379,091 387,788 394,816 404,918 418,825 
Corporation profits before taxes 44,936 32,920 32,648 41,102 65,464 76,270 
Government business enterprise profits 
before taxes 6,460 Sy AAS, 5,993 4,694 5,827 6,709 
Interest and miscellaneous investment 
income 54,874 54,486 52,742 52,30 52,000 50,981 
Accrued net income of farm operators 
from farm production 2053 858 ie DBOIZ 255 PG Oy: 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business, including rent 35,544 37,022 39,406 42,068 44,931 46,363 
Inventory valuation adjustment 300 1,084 -3,285 =o l22 =) 372 -2,473 
Taxes less subsidies on factors of 
production 36,124 38,564 40,976 42,877 44,329 45,441 
Taxes less subsidies on products AS oe 49,275 Puy (asi 54,350 56,721 59,758 
Capital consumption allowances 82,244 85,906 89,573 94,035 99,631 105,021 
Statistical mplecrepangy -22 -13 534 1,966 1,169 829 


eae Stat alee sc an Sak, CANSIM taht 380- 001 6. 
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1997 


998 


1 


1999 


2001 


millions of dollars 


2002 


anne 


——————— 


836,864 
10,417 
2)e23 
Too eZ 
16,626 
180,526 
BIG; 
28,434 
28,944 
98,634 
108,865 
T1285 


2923 


257 


Sees 


882,733 914,973 982,441 1,076,577 =1,108,048 
T0333 11,176 12,184 eo 22 14,179 
2,800 2 OCd op ees) 3,366 3,431 
20,368 21,401 23,059 24,658 29,909 
16,845 17,633 19,041 20,085 20,684 
188,424 196,258 210,809 224,928 231,624 
3597353 SILICO? 409,020 440,759 453,701 
297 51 30,972 31,966 34,057 SOLLOL 
29 day 297550 30,778 33,828 Soy Wars 
107,048 107,439 117,080 144,789 151,274 
114,383 115,641 120/921 iPod WE 1S) 133,514 
1,107 1,087 1,085 1.90 1,259 
2,09 | 2,652 ay ‘2 a 
Py Ae 4 PRM US: 2797 2 

i bi 747 834 876 

27.4 286 300 313 341 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


-—— OO eSeSESeSeSSSFSFSFSFSFse 


millions of dollars 


1,154,204 
16,452 
3,715 
27,079 
21152 
242,011 
478,141 
36,644 
34/327 
150,814 
138,252 
1,274 


3,037 
oo 
35D 


2002 


1,216,191 
18,131 
3,845 
28,715 
22,179 
252/367 
493,345 
37,719 
36,394 
171,175 
145,948 
1,332 


3,680 
oo 
370 


2003 


1,290,185 
19,433 
4,023 
29,879 
22,976 
265,063 
517,407 
39,990 
39,999 
187,152 
157,241 
1,412 


4,174 
1,055 
381 


2004 


eee 


836,864 
664,294 


428,792 
80,335 


6,143 


| 50,477 


3,025 


49,278 
-1,596 


47,040 
61,126 
110,818 
626 
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882,733 
700,063 


453,073 
87,932 


6,653 


48,881 


1,663 


54,663 
-623 


47,821 
66,025 
116,574 
71 


914,973 
723,487 


475,335 
86,132 


7,080 


47,134 


1,724 


57/936 
-753 


48,899 
68,439 
122,659 
388 
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982,441 1,076,577 1,108,048 1,154,204 1,216,191 
780,786 863,254 884,203 913,019 967,087 
502,726 545,204 570,008 592,692 617,753 
110,769 135,978 127,073 135,840 147,592 
8,401 11,329 10,787 11,525 11,630 
47,249 55,302 52,579 47,162 50,223 
1,819 1,243 1,675 855 1,280 
61,466 64,944 68,857 74,260 77,158 
2317 -2,439 574 -3,334 5,075 
50,673 51,693 52,650 54,019 56,376 
72,747 76,647 75,871 84,504 85,048 
128,999 137,425 147,536 156,004 163,602 
-91 -749 438 677 454 


1,290,185 
1,027,065 


643,964 
175,148 


11,842 
55,408 
2,866 


81,027 
-1,669 


58,479 
90,203 
T72;362 
535 


Table 15.3 


Gross domestic product, expenditure-based 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
millions of dollars 
Gross domestic product at market prices 679,921 685,367 700,480 727,184 770,873 810,426 
Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services 385,413 398,314 ATW ANG7 A2QS,219 445,857 460,906 
Durable goods 50,837 48,417 48,808 MO ZAG, 54116 56,169 
Semi-durable goods 37,870 37,709 38,129 39,263 41,104 42,304 
Non-durable goods 101,896 106,685 108,307 111,863 12 287 115,024 
Services 194,810 205,473 May Ses: 22OI23 238,350 247,409 
Government current expenditure on 
goods and services 151,418 162,234 168,787 WAL Mes 171,590 172,459 
Government gross fixed capital formation 20;221 20,261 19,959 19,805 21,634 21,406 
Government inventories 67 -37 -40 -4 -1 30 
Business gross fixed capital formation 124,634 114,148 ti272 111,269 123,221 121,592 
Residential structures 41,776 36,821 39,903 39,666 42,422 36,136 
Non-residential structures and 
equipment 82,858 HI OH TOS 71,603 80,899 85,456 
Non-residential structures 37,380 35,095 29,654 30,192 34,002 34,669 
Machinery and equipment 45,478 41,932 41,715 41,411 46,897 50,787 
Business investment in inventories -2,742 -5,633 -6,522 -1,294 528 8,999 
Non-farm -3,352 -5,898 -5,810 Saal Ware: TUES: 8,705 
Farm 610 265 =f \\ 4 859 -247 2949) 
Exports of goods and services 175;513 172,161 189,784 219,664 262,127 302,480 | 
Goods 15270516 147,670 163,464 190/213 228,168 265,334 
Services 23,457 24,491 26,320 29,451 33/959 37, 146 
Imports of goods and services 2174624 -176,093 -192,393 -219,673 -253,014 -276,618 
Goods -141,000 -140,658 -154,428 AINA -207,875 -229,938 
Services -33,624 -35,435 =37/ 90D -42,552 -45,139 -46,680 
Statistical discrepancy 2] t2 =1,534 -1,965 -1,169 -828 
Final domestic demand 681,686 694,957 HA acedss 730,456 762,402 776,363 


SE 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 380-001 Te 
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836,864 


480,427 
59,197 
42,766 

118,697 

259,/ 67 


171,161 
20,587 

-2 
129,351 
Io, 930 


89,813 
36,360 
53,453 
2271 
1,577 
694 
321,248 
280,079 
41,169 
-287,553 
-237,689 
-49,864 
-626 
801,526 


“SESSA cere 


1997 


882,733 


510,695 
67,988 
44,939 

123,143 

274,625 


17 1,756 
20,104 

6) 
154,737 
43,519 


111,218 
43,872 
67,346 
8,174 
9,174 
-1,000 
348,604 
303,379 
45,225 
331271 
77 727 
53,544 
44 

857,292 


SS 


1998 


914,973 


291; 19 
7 pee 
47,262 

126,253 

286,329 


17a / 
20,046 

-27 
161,790 
42,497 


119,293 
45,177 
74,116 
4,733 
5,409 
-676 
379,203 
327,160 
52,043 
-360,871 
-303,395 
-57,476 
637 

892,32 


LS saa 


1999 


982,441 


560,884 
77 693 
49,548 

132,959 

300,684 


186,054 
peo WS i) 

-3 
171,431 
45,100 


126,331 
47,229 
79,102 

4,990 
4,951 

39 
424,258 
369,037 
55,221 
-388,303 
=3.27,026 
-61,277 
91 
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941,408 


2000 


2001 


millions of dollars 
Agee bane I a lr i 


1,076,577 


596,009 
81,958 
52,115 

143,264 

318,672 


200,084 
24,524 
24 
181,748 
48,572 


133,176 
49,826 
83,350 
11,505 
11,355 

150 
490,688 
429,375 

61,313 
-428,754 
$362)337 
-66,417 
749 
1,002,365 


1,108,048 


620,614 
84,930 
54,565 

150,305 

330,814 


211,706 
27,207 

We 
189,978 
doy hs3 


134,845 
52,966 
81,879 
-4,740 
-3,745 
-995 
482,463 
420,733 
61,730 
-418,836 
-350,067 
-68,769 
-437 
1,049,585 


2002 


1,154,204 


656,349 
92,400 
bv 1073 

158,302 

348,574 


223,905 
29, / 32 
-45 
195,849 
65,/ 12 


130,137 
49,987 
80,150 
-1,301 
305 
-1,606 
478,071 
414,050 
64,021 
-427,679 
-356,759 
-70,920 
-677 
1,105,835 


2003 


1,216,191 


687,791 
93,600 
58,642 

168,502 

367,047 


236,631 
30,953 
15 
207,120 
7297 | 


134,149 
53,883 
80,266 

7,239 
6,018 
PA 

461,266 

400,176 
61,090 

-414,370 
-342,611 
-71,759 
-454 
1,162,495 


Se SEES eaten 


2004 


38 


1,290,185 


LZ Wiooe 
90507 5 
61,515 

dT Papp f 2 

387,073 


248,534 
33,091 
21 
22,307 
Sore 


142,310 
57,139 
85,171 

7,758 
6,262 
1,496 

492,580 

429,140 
63,440 

-438,346 
-363,079 
-75,267 
-555 
1,228,727 
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Table 15.4 Gross domestic product at aE Brice? pyss sector 


copaenaraaaonsaanereansonn sh eencn saaneraanan er snonna ae eae etaSa S S S  S SSS S SSN O o 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


millions of constant dollars (1997) 


All sectors! 707,670 697,540 703,485 720,700 753,118 772,843 
Goods-producing sectors 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 21,000 20,636 19,054 20,397 20,683 20,993 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 26,922 28,088 28,917 30,158 31,479 32,601 
Manufacturing 117,566 109,282 UNO SAS 117,004 125,312 132123 
Construction 48,156 44,350 41,072 syle? 1 40,831 39,310 
Utilities DY INS DS, BV IKS: MESSI, DROSS 24,123 25, O0G 
Services-producing sectors 
Transportation and warehousing 33,063 31,184 WAT eee: 33,561 Sowa) 37,640 
Information and cultural industries 21a 21,905 22,206 22,269 22,985 23,786 
Wholesale trade 33,364 32,949 34,542 357296 38,193 38,781 
Retail trade 39,829 37,458 B37 OS 38,989 41,192 42,755 


Finance and insurance, real estate and 
renting, and leasing and management 


of companies and enterprises 126,765 heh 522 134,790 138,688 146,423 150,679 
Professional, scientific and technical 

services 20,637 20,682 19,962 21 137 22,590 23,837 
Administrative and support, waste 

management and remediation services 15,945 15,384 14,920 5662 16,267 Wayaoe 
Educational services 41,265 42,153 42,825 43,276 43,469 43,027 
Health care and social assistance 49,497 50,871 Sil foes 51,699 51,941 50st 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 6,460 6225 6,330 6,205 6,647 6,809 
Accommodation and food services 19,986 | Wee Se 17,298 17,705 18,324 18,982 
Public administration 47,674 49,375 50,000 50,031 50,437 50,374 


Other services To ,O5s 14,539 14,608 15,000 15,281 15,564 


SS aa 


|. Aggregates are not always equal to the sum of their Geopere from 1981 to 1996. This is caused by changing the set of relative prices when a new 
base year is adopted. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 
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shateaareeana ener eeennentonennsonceacay senses 


2001 2002 


1997 1998 1999 2000 


2003 


millions of constant dollars (1997) 


783,810 816,763 848,963 896,577 946,025 960,657 989,337 1,012,785 1,045,795 


21225 20,427 wHZ1;696 Boone 22,904 20,811 19,848 21,869 23,358 
32,948 20 Fo) 0) 34,461 34,399 35,459 BD, 007 SOy2 12 oo, FOO 40,425 
133,569 142,282 149,390 161,526 179,564 170,761 172,794 172,810 180,801 
40,713 42,995 44,348 46,415 48,833 De, 307 54,920 57,883 60,527 
25,455 26,685 26,140 26,409 26,502 PAV ENN 26,808 26,228 26,342 
38,774 40,337 41,036 43,604 45,764 46,741 47,072 47,413 49,849 
24,130 225979 29,866 33,658 36,356 29/232 41,672 42,350 42,849 
40,402 43,694 47,202 50,467 53,696 55,858 DEROT 7. 60,668 64,118 
43,521 42,252 45,442 47,497 D029 Spee Wall 56,545 58,092 60,302 
154,435 Te 052 166,070 174,007 181,064 187,897 194,574 £997 3.09 205,077. 
24,317 30,289 34,032 37,549 41,462 42,631 43,786 44,735 45,644 
18,503 15,386 16,418 18,328 19,083 19,988 21,802 22,640 23,146 
43,938 42,314 42,575 43,565 43,757 43,972 44,857 45,071 45,570 
1,072 51,403 Di, 901 53,411 Sort 18 56,134 57,461 59,731 60,631 

6,990 7,405 7,603 7,984 8,499 913 9,219 9,686 9,840 
19,084 19,652 20779 21,630 22,319 22,661 23,045 22,608 22,965 
49,117 49,482 50,249 51,828 33,208 54,692 56,128 57,400 57,970 
15,689 19,194 19,755 20,978 2a, 1D' 23,588 24,717 25,1492 25,58 
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Table 15.5 Se S ee te MUA payments 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 TS9S 


millions of dollars 


9 SS 


Current account 


Receipts 194,972 188,719 205,455 235,576 285,601 330,978 
Goods and services WAA37 170,993 188,585 218,444 260,917 301,130 
Goods 152,056 147,669 163,464 HSIO21S 228,167 265,334 
Services 22,381 23,324 25,422 28,230 32,750 35,796 
Investment income 17 Bie 14,820 20 E737 Die VOO 25,898 
Transfers 2,954 DEIUS 3,100 3,346 3,584 3) 2) 51 
Payments 218,107 214,348 230,815 263,670 303,331 337,078 
Goods and services 174,018 175,401 191,674 218,964 252,285 DP OOF 
Goods 141,000 140,658 154,430 WA A oes 207,873 Z2R O57 
Services 33,018 34,743 37,245 41,840 44,413 Ad, 933 
Investment income 40,206 34,761 34,903 40,619 46,990 57,089 
Transfers 3,883 4,185 4,237 4,088 4,056 4,120 
Balance -23,135 -25,629 -25,360 -28,093 -17,730 -6,099 
Goods and services 419 -4,408 -3,089 -520 8,632 25,201 
Goods 11,056 7,011 9,034 13,090 20,295 35,397, 
Services -10,637 -11,419 =(2,123 -13,610 -11,663 -10,136 
Investment income -22,625 -19,941 i133 -26,832 -25,889 -31,191 
Transfers -929 = ||, 2X -1,137 fA 2 -Ay2 -169 
Capital account, net flow 6,203 6,410 8,574 10,704 10,241 6,784 
Financial account, net flow! 18,965 19,381 13,316 23,763 7,520 -5,489 
Canadian assets, net flow -19,699 -15,128 -14,411 -26,943 -49,029 -38,394 
Canadian direct investments abroad -6,110 -6,685 -4,339 -7,354 -12,694 at 732 
Canadian portfolio investments -2,596 -11,665 -11,749 -17,881 -8,927 -7,331 
Foreign portfolio bonds -75 -1,661 -1,401 -5,071 435 -1,085 
Foreign portfolio stocks =2,521 -10,004 -10,348 -12,811 -9,362 -6,247 
Foreign money market x : i ‘e wt 2 
Other Canadian investments -10,993 Cry eD: 1,677 -1,707 -27,408 215,331 
Loans 49] -131 -877 = 1,139 (O23 -3,438 
Deposits -3,938 57 30 1,604 10,214 -19,889 -7,162 
Official international reserves -1,247 2,103 5750 -1,206 489 =3)776 
Other assets -6,299 -4,479 -4,800 -9,576 -8,131 -952 
Canadian liabilities, net flow 38,664 34,509 De IPT 50,706 SOnoo0) 32,905 
Foreign direct investments in Canada 8,847 34.5)10)) 5,708 6,103 11,206 2708 
Foreign portfolio investments 18,584 Sip Ol 24,701 52,799 DS aie 25,233 
Canadian portfolio bonds 14,678 28,063 18,766 31,446 15,995 30,730 
Canadian portfolio stocks al fo5 -990 1,036 12,056 6,412 -4,242 
Canadian money market 5,642 4,428 4,898 9,296 905 -1,254 
Other foreign investments gg Peis -292 -2,682 -8,196 227032 -5,032 
Loans 2,883 1,641 TO -325 -137 1,129 
Deposits 7,704 -2,268 -4,037 -8,180 21,005 -6,009 
Other liabilities 647 334 564 310 GS -151 
Statistical aia hes -2,032 -162 3,470 -6,374 -32 4,805 


1. A minus sign denotes : an  casetioges of f capital alae from 2 an increase in claims t to non- residents o ora Rae in n ltabilitien € to non- nies PE REN 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 376-0001, 376-0002. 
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1996 1997 1998 


Ss Sass nae 


199 2000 2 


2004 


millions of dollars 


55 ee 


351,038 385,415 414,777 461,219 531,961 513,754 514,628 496,310 536,607 


319,965 347,134 °377,385 422,670 489,090 480,795 476,408 459,697 490,950 
260079 1180878 4) O7/9K2 369,035 429,372 420,730 414,056 400,175 429,134 
39,886 43,755 50,223 53,636 59,718 60,065 62,352 59,522 61,816 
26,176 33,252 32,338 32,905 36,755 25,990 31,329 29,999 38,385 
4,897 5,029 5,054 5,644 6,116 6,968 6,891 6,614 7272 
346,438 396,812 426,140 458,649 502,692 488,649 493,513 477,913 507,830 
286,650 330,346 359,947 387,298 427,836") A17,945 426,814 413,523 437,566 
239-689 4 1277,727 303,399 327,026 362,337. 350,071 356,759 342,608 363,076 
48,961 52,619 56,549 60,272 65,500 67,874 70,055 70,915 74,490 
55,571 62,133 61,965 66,518 69,863 65,320 60,739 57,991 63,321 
4,217 4,333 4,228 4,834 4,992 5,384 5,960 6,398 6,944 
4,600 -11,397 -11,363 2,570 29,269 25,104 21,115 18,397 28777 
33,315 16,788 17,438 35,373 61,254 62,850 49,594 46,174 53,384 
42,391 25,652 23,763 42,009 67,036 70,659 57,297 57,567 66,058 
-9,076 -8,864 -6,325 -6,636 -5,782 -7,809 7,703 -11,393 -12,674 
-29,395 -28,882 -29,627 -33,613 -33,109 -39,330 -29,410 -27,992 -24,935 
680 697 826 810 1,124 1,584 930 215 328 

7,957 7,508 4,934 5,049 5,314 5,752 4,937 3,977 4,407 
-20,191 8,256 -405 -17,531 -27,070 -21,375 -17,934 -20,108 -26,912 
-73,306 -62,546 -67,161 241,946 Y8%s1 42,039 "2113-930 61/922 -66,173 -83,778 
-17,858 -31,937 -50,957 -25,625 -66,352 -55,800 -41,991 -30,058 -61,737 
-19,317 -11,849 -22,497 -23,101 -63,927 -37,573 -26,839 -15,720 148,523 
-2,070 -6,642 -7,064 BD ATT -3,963 -1,920 -6,229 -7,974 -15,262 

TT DA7 -5,207 215,433 -20,623 -59,965 -35,653 -18,858 -4,438 -1,592 

A, a . . ¥ 752 -3,308 -1,669 

-36,132 -18,760 6,292 6,780 -11,759 -20,556 -12,491 -20,395 -3,518 
-4,208 -18,923 12,637 2,680 -5,126 -8,051 -8,584 7,586 3,349 
-18,015 -2,898 -6,225 10,592 3,973 172 5,648 -22,646 -7,497 
-7,498 3,389 -7,452 -8,818 -5,480 3,353 298 4,693 3,427 
-6,411 -328 ED 2,326 ms io -6,980 -9,853 -10,028 ey) 
e 53,116 70,803 66,757 24,415 114,969 92,555 63,388 46,064 56,865 
13,137 15,958 33,828 36,762 99,198 42,844 33,751 8,896 8,187 
18,668 16,181 24,779 3,738 14,598 87 71 21056 20,322 55,471 
17,953 6,166 10,337 2,602 -21,458 41,002 18,805 8,293 20,063 

| 8,034 7,645 14,311 14,346 35,232 4,125 531 13,491 35,838 
-7,319 2,369 130 -13,209 824 -7,349 3,782 -1,461 -430 
21,311 38,664 8,149 -16,086 1,173 11,932 8,581 16,846 -6,792 

| 5,994 1,873 3,181 6,641 3,396 -5,941 1,299 1,422 -3,067 
| 16,863 34,106 3,375 24109 -962 23,716 13,565 18,318 -554 
-1,546 2,685 1,593 1,377 -1,261 -5,843 -6,283 -2,894 3 ATI 


7,633 -4,367 6,833 9,912 -7,514 -9,481 -8,118 -2,265 


SS csssaca 
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sssshaeh 1 5. : 


National balance sheet, assets 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


SS 


millions of dollars 


All assets 

Non-financial assets 
Residential structures 
Non-residential structures 
Machinery and equipment 
Consumer durables 
Inventories 
Land 

Financial assets 
Official reserves 
Currency and bank deposits 
Deposits in other institutions 
Foreign currency and deposits 
Consumer credit 
Trade receivables 
Bank loans 
Other loans 


Government of Canada short-term 


paper 

Other short-term paper 
Mortgages 

Canada bonds 
Provincial bonds 
Municipal bonds 
Other Canadian bonds 
Life insurance and pensions 
Corporate claims 
Government claims 
Shares 

Foreign investments 


Other financial assets 


‘SRE 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 378- 0004. a 
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5,878,353 
2,423,605 
600,762 
697,319 
249,771 
207,707 
131,224 
536,822 
3,454,748 
21,551 
302,140 
201,325 
39,357 
97,233 
119,540 
146,307 
84,737 


119,031 
81,857 
340,528 
126,463 
140,114 
26,882 
72,054 
401,143 
405,642 
122,994 
346,609 
46,186 
213,055 


6,163,452 
2,489,565 
635,502 
695,521 
256,778 
210,181 
123,481 
568,102 
3,673,887 
19,529 
318,433 
208,203 
40,752 
99,170 
124,966 
147,131 
88,518 


127,863 
66,634 
340,107 
138,830 
156,008 
2290 
89,920 
438,819 
417,949 
124,187 
377,070 
57 7202 
233,238 


6,434,833 
2,547,110 
667,367 
697,101 
Wire PST AS, 
202657 
121,723 
5927873 
3,687,723 
As al 6 
346,096 
211,405 
41,662 

A be 7s 
130,487 
150,209 
91,638 


138,696 
54,139 
398, 7.35 
147,180 
167,854 
30,771 
95,287 
470,799 
436,091 
Whos 7 
402,959 
65,302 
274,389 


6,840,437 
2,654,980 
707,914 
FOR195 
266,642 
218,930 
124,483 
627,816 
4,185,457 
16,881 
386,748 
183,650 
43,663 
104,551 
TSOj379 
146,588 
92,441 


139,687 

63,370 
417,936 
160,497 
17Oj233 

32,413 
105,396 
526,636 
463,841 
154221 
463,964 

80,452 
525,910 


7,253,898 7,619,835 
2,784,075 2,853,077 


739,526 749,702 
737,321 759,743 
281,154 292,041 
227,097 231,167 
131,535 146,976 
667,442 673,448 

4,469,823 4,766,758 

17,487 20,769 
414,558 442,188 
173,614 177,209 

51,390 60,940 
111,166 116,713 
145,109 156,170 
152,733 156,407 
103,787 108,681 
129,356 133,524 

66,829 69,965 
433,497 443,906 
196,841 29,323 
172.337 185,148 

33,240 32,896 
JAZ 218 122,893 
562,116 606,231 
503,729 538,057 
118,599 116,630 
514,889 565,957 

96,910 104,850 
349,023 396,301 


Sessa Ses 


YEAR BOOK 2006 


* www. 


statcan 


-Ca 


oeeeeenesnense 


SERENADE ener oon sera anne aae a eemncaaapaaneRaet an ececonieenomneorneccnmnerananacaann 


1996 1997 199 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


millions of dollars 
8,093,032 8,680,603 9,207,059 9,857,339 10,525,675 11,109,074 11,688,356 12,105,954 12,823,081 


2,942,327 3,078,129 3,220,684 3,383,667 3,559,939 3,736,498 3,968,627 4,153,483 4,386,039 
770,434 798,876 O29,67 7 871,382 906,034 958,361 1,030,432 WTS 0r" 1,204,005 


788,623 819/152 846,859 876,336 O17 23:7 946,039 976,954 1,010,436 1,045,854 
2955257. 316,950 344,121 362,769 386,839 407,554 423,289 407,558 414,394 
236,360 246,692 238,925 ZL Sot 292,919 308,021 321,053 345,833 360,073 
157,010 1587782 170,248 179,202 194,775 190,419 1937530 190,613 198,332 
700,643 LT IO7 7 770,856 816,621 362);535 926,104 1,013,369" 1,086,032> 163381 
9,150,705 5,602,474 5,986,375 6,473,672 6,965,736 7,372,576 T,INOT29) 7, 952747 We An O42 
28,204 257 OD 39/920 “41,463 47,801 9D, S27 56,230 45,689 40,314 
464,682 504,193 500,298 540,982 603,517 632,392 670,724 698,232 768,021 
181,106 168,562 174,625 185,072 147,525 160,118 164,536 179,943 190,916 
80,699 O70 13 93,760 106,853 68,596 80,530 93,591 89,082 91,809 
124,054 132,826 144,189 158,245 172,093 167/151 203,791 223,549 243,883 
164,913 Las a | V75g7 99 193,695 211,106 214,873 220,588 226,154 231,056 
155,890 165,433 181/953 179,536 186,650 1767722 177120 175,090 191,363 


116,467 132,026 145,558 159,475 170,121 181,114 191,668 191,253 205,421 


UAGeB54 95,038 77,955 85,482 72,779 925290 977631 108,420 IPOT7S9 

80,505 103,581 128,194 157,949 177 a8 169,453 175,057 161,896 150,174 
459,879 478,715 497,928 519,689 544,082 569,544 597,386 633, 4g 674,495 
236,162 257208 272,808 270,424 275,418 265,727 252,261 256,297 241,300 
188,181 1955123 190,423 2250 224,659 229,35 V6 243,121 ZI2 Oto 279,068 

32/001 33,669 30,354 28,140 31,248 31,468 Spantevee 34,068 35,633 
126,696 140,898 159,656 181,861 201,508 243 987 244,155 24 2 att,108 
655,736 716,423 788,892 861,409 940,531 954,827 982,370: | W,005/252°" 1053-463 
563,758 624,998 6985715 722,599 850,902 959,939 1,035,979. 1,045/040°" 17136,265 
io ot7 T2736 52 297192 163,384 175,354 188,656 194,949 182,661 184,782 
664,883 783,058 885,134 975,368 1,069,900 1,128,780 1A163,913 1,199,220" 12437306 
127,767 150,569 £727303 1937275 225,148 256,414 PAIS Fa Wee) 264,561 262,052 


451,104 512,053 900,719 536,224 567,243 625,968 640,939 708,488 786,824 


“Sen 
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Table 15.7 National balance sheet, li 


GRIER RRA ERE OO eR ER ae RR aE OE 


eRe 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


millions of dollars 


gn ee eg eae ee 
Liabilities and net worth 5,878,353 6,163,452 6,434,833 6,840,437 7,253,898 7,619,835 
All liabilities 3,707,254 3,941,295 4,185,837 4,509,196 4,802,904 5,090,947 
Currency and bank deposits 310,424 326,280 352,489 5050728 423,528 AAO F2F 
Deposits in other institutions 20 22 208,385 211,662 183,874 173,741 WW asey 
Foreign currency and deposits 71,636 68,836 74,342 HA HAN 85,759 A VASA 
Consumer credit 97,233 99,170 99,752 104,551 111,166 tth7 13 
Trade payables 120,624 124,875 130,709 141,647 147,728 158,491 
Bank loans 140,106 141,453 144,312 138,914 146,004 147,280 
Other loans 111,496 S509. 121,007 120,616 126,671 130/736 
Government of Canada short-term 

paper IiGyo22 147,644 160,396 172,479 65 ago 164,230 
Other short-term paper 90,767 71 Or 68,542 76,391 78,504 83,360 
Mortgages 340,933 370,580 399,140 418,319 433,889 444,326 
Canada bonds (eh) asx! 201,602 214,358 D3 Ope Da AO WAG! 297,160 
Provincial bonds 205,938 239,189 267,849 298,049 324,342 335,454 
Municipal bonds Slow Bod & 35,534 BWA CS: 39,007 38,947 
Other Canadian bonds 129,431 149,070 Ge One? AS Vite 199,166 213,669 
Life insurance and pensions 401,143 438,819 470,799 526,636 562,116 606,231 
Corporate claims 152,405 165,252 183,583 194,280 211,810 234,917 
Government claims 122,994 2A 37 UU TS7 TPs 22 MS 2599 116,630 
Shares 646,477 675,875 699,599 JES) Thos 843,824 907,591 
Other liabilities 214,714 233,408 271,615 318,663 340,573 384,402 
Net worth 2,171,099 2,222,157 2,248,996 2,331,241 2,450,994 2,528,888 
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1996 


8,093,032 
5,462,075 
471,893 
181,229 
94,066 
124,054 
165,026 
142,940 
138,149 


142,128 
94,351 
460,199 
S50 559 
Rese Sar 
39,858 
2253063 
655,736 
254,539 
126,347 
1,0275530 
447,701 
2,630,957 


a ee eee eee eee eee 


Agay 


8,680,603 
5,892,698 
513,500 
168,672 
110,575 
132,826 
171,156 
148,571 
149,057 


116,782 
122,071 
479,026 
348,389 
340,617 
39,432 
257,565 
716,423 
303,252 
127,652 
1,157,537 
489,595 
2,787,905 


9,207,059 
6,286,036 
- 510,176 
174,732 
120,232 
144,189 
175,277 
163,966 
163,928 


OL, 295 
149,783 
498,252 
360,273 
348,580 

26.277 
304,281 
788,892 
345,966 
129,192 

19285,010 
489,777 
2,921,023 


1998 


1999 


9,857,339 
6,717,349 
552,014 
185,186 
124,102 
158,245 
191,070 
164,233 
178,359 


98,203 
172,694 
520,019 
359,966 
352,053 

33,410 
327,980 
861,409 
341,944 
163,384 

1,403,957 
529,121 
3,139,990 


2000 


2001 


millions of dollars 


10,525,675 11,109,074 


7,174,573 
618,349 
147,525 

93,335 
172,093 
211,065 
169,675 
185,707 


84,362 
193,726 
544,397 
355,308 
355,713 

36,071 
349,626 
940,531 
373,837 
175,354 

1,603,591 
564,308 
3,351,102 
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7,576,013 
648,632 
160,118 
104,351 
187,131 
219,593 
156,422 
191,954 


99,729 
183,139 
569,866 
339,262 
362,166 

35,926 
421,147 
954,827 
418,579 
188,656 

LePVSOTT 
619,498 
3,533,061 


2002 


11,688,356 
7,926,675 
684,823 
164,536 
(12095 
203,791 
227,294 
157,661 
196,420 


107,050 
190,249 
597,752 
331,079 
97,1163 

36,389 
468,247 
982,370 
460,059 
194,949 

1,794,968 
639,630 

3,761,681 


2003 


SS SENNA ERIE sn 


2004 


12,105,954 12,823,081 


8,158,642 
712,462 
179,943 
100,917 
223,549 
227727 
154,913 
196,580 


118,941 
1762's 
633,535 
314,716 
370,809 

37,202 
488,678 

1,005,252 
443,682 
182,661 

1,880,018 
715,432 

3,947,312 


8,618,169 
784,249 
190,916 

97,679 
243,883 
234,408 
165,623 
201,619 


118,787 
161,072 
674,846 
295,056 
391,767 

39,080 
538,230 

1,053,463 
442,718 
184,782 

2,013,114 
786,877 

4,204,912 


Table 15.8 Canada’s international investment position, assets 
2000 2001 200 2003 2004 


millions of dollars 


88 8 88 88 —— 0000 


All assets 827,578 921,976 979,386 918,241 955,436 
Canadian direct investments abroad 356,506 399,253 433,364 403,444 445,063 
Canadian portfolio investments 209,212 239,762 268,470 250,979 255.229 
Portfolio foreign bonds 35,640 38,870 AB) S73) ANS 1 8374 57,471 
Portfolio foreign stocks S572 200,892 Pd) tow | 194,889 186,678 
Other Canadian investments 261,860 DEP, 962. LTO OS 263,818 255,144 
Loans 60,520 68,402 TM ORS 58,426 56,047 
Allowances -10,970 -11,851 -11,918 = lely Gal -10,879 
Deposits 101,448 108,929 102,704 109,877 112,460 
Official international reserves 47,801 SE OMe 56,230 45,690 40,315 
Other assets 63,060 64,155 58,810 61,436 202 
— — TBE cSt Ona NT RR TIS a 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 376-0037. 


Table 15.9 Canada’s international investment position, liabilities 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


8 


millions of dollars 


a  —————— 


| SR aeneaaaa 


All liabilities 1,036,415 1,125,414 1,186,332 1,124,412 1,136,563 
Foreign direct investments in Canada 319,116 340,429 a5 Ate 354,466 365,675 
Foreign portfolio investments AST la 526,178 555,30/ 510,446 OD 
Portfolio Canadian bonds 372,440 427,228 450,006 405,742 405,091 
Portfolio Canadian stocks 87,116 Te, PRE 80,692 83,316 108,554 
Portfolio Canadian money market instruments 27,961 21,463 25,189 21,388 19,621 
Other foreign investments 229,781 258,806 MTS y Sia) 259,500 DOL So 
Loans 60,675 56,035 59/012 54,504 BIVTAS 
Deposits 147,751 olPObS 195,036 LSS713o (755970 | 
Other liabilities Do DIO WL TAS: WD DINE: 21,858 MAE CO 
Canada’s net international investment position -208,837 -203,437 -206,946 -206,171 -181,127 


Note: Data are as at December 31. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 376-0037. 
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16 Personal finance 


After eight years of steady growth, average after- 
tax income for families of two people or more 
levelled off in 2002 and stood at $59,900 in 
2003. That compares with $51,200 in 1993. 


Income levels in 2003, however, varied signif- 
icantly among different family types. For example 
married elderly couples earned about $42,800 
in after-tax annual income, whereas two-parent 
families with children pulled in an average 
after-tax income of $69,400. 


/ 


Single-parent families have seen their incomes 
rise as well. From 1996 to 2001, the income 
gains for lone-parent families headed by women 
were among the strongest, primarily because of 
rising employment rates among single mothers. 
But despite those increases, the average single 
mother made $30,000 after taxes in 2003, 
significantly less than the average single father. 


Chart 16.1 


Indeed, families headed by single women were 
more likely to be among the 726,000 Canadian 
families living in low income in 2003. Of all 
families, 8.4% had low incomes in 2003, well 
below the peak of 12.1% in 1996. 


An estimated 843,000 children aged 17 and 
under, or 12.4% of the total, were living in 
low-income families in 2003, compared with 
more than 1.3 million in 1996. The rate was 
unchanged from 2002, but well below the peak 
of 18.6% in 1996. 


Helping lower-income households 


Government transfers, such as Employment 
Insurance, Old Age Security and child tax 

benefits, help to reduce income inequality 
because they moderate income differences 


Average after-tax income, economic families of two or more persons, by 
province 


Canada 
N.L. 
Peet 
N.S. 
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ree: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0603. 
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between rich and poor. For low-income house- 
holds, these transfers are important: the 20% of 
families earning the least receive about half 
their income from transfers. By contrast, transfers 
represent only 3% of total income for the 
richest 20% of households. 


Taxes are also used to moderate income differ- 
ences. Higher incomes mean higher income 
taxes: the 20% of Canadian families earning the 
most paid an average $35,300 of income taxes 
in 2003, which represents about one-quarter of 
their total income. On the other hand, families 
that earned the least paid about $1,100 in income 
taxes, or about 5% of their total earnings. 


How much money families make is determined 
in part by where they live. Nationally, the 
median total income for couple families fell 
0.5% to $62,600 in 2003. As in previous years, 
average after-tax income in 2003 was highest 
among Ontario families, at $66,500, followed 
by those in Alberta, who averaged $64,900. 


Families in Newfoundland and Labrador earned 
the least, $47,100. But the highest proportion 
of low-income households resides on the other 
side of the country, in British Columbia. 


Number 


100,000 
80,000 | 
60,000 > 
40,000 F 


20,000 


1 J 1 oh 1 1 1 l 1 1 J 


1994 1999 
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1984 1989 2004 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 177-0001. 
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Average household spending, top five 


Personal income taxes 12,902 
Shelter 12,200 
Transportation 8,626 
Food 6,910 


Recreation 


At the city level, couple families in the census 
metropolitan areas of Oshawa, Ottawa-Gatineau 
and Windsor have consistently recorded highest 
median incomes over the years. In 2003, Oshawa’s 
couple families came out on top for the first 
time, with a median income of $80,300. The 
median income for couple families in Ottawa— 
Gatineau, which ranked first in the three previous 
years, dropped slightly to $79,600. In 2003, the 
only other census metropolitan areas in Canada 
that posted increases in median family income 
for couple families were Kingston, Saint John, 
and St. John’s. 


Spending more, owing more 


Household spending patterns remained virtually 
unchanged from 1997 to 2004. Most of the 
household budget went to personal taxes (20%), — 
followed by shelter (19%), transportation (14%) 
and food (11%). Households in the lowest in- 
come group allocated the highest percentage of 
their budgets to food, shelter and clothing. 


While Canadians have seen their paycheques 
steadily grow, they have been spending them 

at an even faster pace. Incomes increased by 
10% from 1997 to 2003, whereas household 
spending grew more than twice as fast. In 2001, 
almost half of all households were spending 
more than their pre-tax income. 


Over the past 14 years, lower interest rates and 
a continuing demand for housing and consumer 
goods have encouraged a significant run-up 

in household debt. By 2003, for every $100 of 
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disposable income, Canadian households had 
on average $103 in debt. 


Low-income earners struggled the most. Nearly 
two out of three households earning less than 
$20,000 outspent their income, and they did so 
by an average of 54%. By contrast, only 15% of 
households with incomes $100,000 and over 
outspent their income. The toll has been high. 
In 2004, just over 84,000 Canadians declared 
bankruptcy, a 57% increase from 1994. 


Less money saved for the future, but 
higher net worth 


Growing expenditures and debts mean that less 
and less money is left over for savings. For each 
dollar of income earned in 1982, Canadians 
spent 63 cents on personal consumption and 20 
cents on taxes, setting the remaining 17 cents 
aside for saving. 


In 2001, by comparison, for every dollar of 
income, we spent 71 cents and only saved 3 
cents. The number of households that saved in 


2004 fell to its lowest level since the 1930s. 


Chart 16.3 Financial assets and net worth, 
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However, a large increase in the net worth of 
Canadian households has helped to offset their 
growing debt, higher spending and lower savings. 
From 1990 to 2004, the value of household 
financial assets, such as investments and pension 
plans, more than doubled. 


During the same period, the value of non- 
financial assets, such as homes and consumer 
goods, almost doubled. Residential real estate 
holdings alone accounts for $1.6 trillion of 
Canadians’ total net worth. Other household 
non-financial assets that have contributed to 
the large jump in net worth include vehicles, 
furniture and appliances. 
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Selected sources 
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Trends in low income levels are closely watched 
indicators of economic well-being. While most 
spells of low income are short, others are more 
enduring and raise concerns about barriers and 
their underlying causes. 


After climbing throughout the early 1990s, the 
prevalence of low income among Canadians 
peaked in 1996, at 15.7%, and then declined 
to 11.5% in 2003, when 3.6 million persons 
had low income. The proportion of children 
living in families with low income fell from a 
peak of 18.6% in 1996 to 12.4% in 2003. 


Lately, increases in the rates of people with low 
income have been concentrated among recent 
immigrants. In 1980, 25% of recent immigrants 
had low income. By 2000, this proportion in- 
creased to 36%. Among Canadian-born people, 
the rate fell from 17% to 14%. 


Chart 16.4 Low income rates for families, by province 
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Canada 


Most people do not have low income for long: 
3% to 5% of the population lives in low income 
for four years or more. Changes related to em- 
ployment are the major reasons why people 
enter and exit low income status. Marriage and 
divorce also play a significant role, particularly 
among women who are single parents. 


Five groups comprising 26% of the population 
account for two-thirds of persistent low income: 
lone parents, recent immigrants, people with 
work-limiting disabilities, unattached individuals 
aged 45 to 64, and off-reserve Aboriginal people. 


The likelihood of having persistently low income 
is six to eight times higher among people in 
these groups than for the rest of the population. 
Still, only a minority of people in these five groups 
are exposed to low income for an extended 
period of time. 
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Charitable giving: a 
donors ano ti 


Whether coming to the assistance of victims 
of a house fire or donating money for cancer 
research, Canadians have a long tradition 

of charitable giving. More than 19 million 
Canadians made direct financial contributions 
totalling nearly $5 billion to charitable 
organizations in 2000, an 11% increase over 
the 1997 level. 


S 


Though the proportion making direct financial 
donations has remained constant at 78% from 
1997 to 2000, the average annual amount 
donated increased from $239 to $259 during 
this period. Almost all donors said that com- 
passion for people in need and supporting a 
cause they believe in were the main motivations 
for making a donation. Religious organizations 
were the recipients of nearly half the total amount 
donated in 2000. 
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| Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0001. 
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Chart 16.5 Charitable donations, annual total for individuals 
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Charitable giving tends to vary across the popu- 
lation with factors such as age, sex and education. 
The average amount given by donors increased 
with age, peaking with those aged 45 to 54, who 
reported annual donations of $338 in 2000. 
Women were more likely to donate than men, 
but there was no difference between men and 
women in the average annual amount donated. 
Canadians with a university degree were more 
likely to contribute to charity, and donated an 
average of $480 in 2000. 


Residents of the Atlantic and Prairie provinces 
were most likely to make a charitable donation 
in 2000, with the donation rate ranging from 
79% to 87% in the Atlantic provinces and 
from 83% to 85% in the Prairies. Average 
annual donations were largest in Manitoba and 
Alberta, at $383 and $369, respectively. 
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Whether or not Canadians have saved enough 
for retirement is difficult to judge. How much 
money is enough? One common belief says 
that you need two-thirds of your pre-retirement 
income to maintain a similar standard of living 
when you retire. 


Canada’s retirement income programs have a 
long history. The first employer-sponsored or 
registered pension plans (RPPs) were established 
at the end of the 1800s. Old Age Security (OAS) 
was created in 1952, registered retirement 

savings plans (RRSPs) in 1957 and the Canada 
and Quebec pension plans (CPP and QPP) in 
1966. All of these retirement income programs 
provided 76% of the income of persons aged 
65 and older in 1999. 


Canadians had accumulated $1.15 trillion in 
the three main income programs (except OAS) 
by the end of 2001. This was almost double 
the level in 1990, when measured in constant 


Millions 
4 [ 

Men 

@ Women 
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Chart 16.6 Registered pension plan members, by sex 


(inflation-adjusted) dollars. Of the total 
in 2001, 69% of assets were in RPPs, 25% in 
RRSPs and 6% in the CPP and QPP. 


The percentage of the Canadian labour force 
with RPPs declined during the 1990s. At the 
end of 2004, nearly two in five paid workers, 
or 5.6 million, were participating in an RPP, 
up 1% from a year earlier and the seventh 
consecutive annual increase. The number of 
women belonging to a registered pension plan 
has grown steadily since 1998. 


Canadians increased their contributions to 

RRSPs in the 2004 tax year for the second 

year in a row. More than six million taxfilers 
contributed to RRSPs in 2004, a slight increase 
from the level of 2003 but still less than the ! 
peak of 6.3 million contributors in 2000. 
However, the total contributions of $28.8 

billion represented only 8% of the contribution 
room available to these individuals. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 280-0008. 
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The cost of a university or college education has 
climbed considerably over the past 15 years. In 
1990/91, the average tuition for undergraduate 
students was $1,464 per year. By 2004/05, this 
figure had nearly tripled to $4,214 per year. For 
a four-year bachelor degree, that’s an increase 
of $11,000. For many, these tuition hikes have 
meant higher debt loads. 


Not all students require loans. Armed with 
summer jobs, work while in school, parental 
assistance, savings, scholarships and bursaries, 
about half of bachelor and college graduates 
from the class of 2000 managed to finish post- 
secondary education debt-free. 


However, many indebted students found them- 
selves graduating with much larger loans than 
those from previous years. In the class of 2000, 
the average debt for bachelor graduates who 
required a loan was $20,000, about 75% larger 


30,000 5 


Average debt at time of graduation 
@ Average debt after graduation for those who still owed in 2002 


25,000. fF 


20,000 + 


College Bachelor 


than the average debt of the graduating class of 
1990, even after adjusting for inflation. 


A student's ability to repay debt depends on the 
size of their debt and on their ability to find a 
high-paying job. One in five bachelor graduates 
from 2000 were able to pay back their loans 
within two years, but these tended to be the 
graduates with a lower initial debt and a higher 
average post-graduate income. By contrast, the 
bachelor graduates who were unable to repay 
their loans in full still owed an average of 
$17,000 two years after graduating. 


College graduates from the class of 2000 who 
took out loans had an average debt of $12,700, 
much less than that of bachelor graduates. How- 
ever, a larger proportion of college graduates 
reported repayment difficulties with their average 
income of $26,900, compared with the bachelor 
graduates’ average income of $33,400. 


ss of 2000 


Master Doctorate 


Note: Graduates who pursued further education after their 2000 graduation are excluded from this chart. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-595-MIE2004016. 
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Table 16.1. Average total income, by economic family type 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


constant dollars (2003) 
Economic families! 66,700 64,800 64,400 63,300 64,000 
Elderly families? 50,400 49,300 47,600 48,300 48,000 
Married couples 45,700 44,000 43,100 44,500 44,200 
Other elderly families 61,500 61,200 57,800 56,600 56,900 
Non-elderly families? 69,400 67,500 67,300 66,000 66,800 
Married couples 64,800 64,000 66,100 64,200 62,300 
No earner 31,700 30,900 30,300 29,200 30,100 
One earner By 5), 74010, 50,500 Hie fOO 51,400 51,900 
Two earners 72,600 73,300 76,100 74,900 71,900 
Two-parent families with children4 74,300 72,400 72,800 71.100 72,400 
No earner 34,500 20,600 20,700 22,300 21,400 
One earner 53,600 53,600 53,600 52,400 54,700 
Two earners 74,000 73,600 74,900 7 OO) 75,000 
Three or more earners 95,200 91,900 90,600 91,900 92,000 
Married couples with other relatives 94,400 89,300 88,700 88,900 89,900 
Lone-parent families4 30,700 29,700 30,800 29,200 30,100 
Male lone-parent families 46,300 46,700 47,900 41,400 41,500 
Female lone-parent families 28,100 27,300 28,600 27 S00) 28,200 
No earner 15,700 16,400 16,800 17,600 17,200 
One earner 29,500 29,800 Cu PvAele) 30,300 Sele, 
Two or more earners 44,500 43,900 44,700 41,900 46,500 
Other non-elderly families 55,100 53,300 47,900 51,500 52,000 | 
Unattached individuals 28,800 26,700 26,900 26,900 26,700 
Elderly male 26,000 24,400 26,500 24,500 28,300 
Non-earner 24,000 23,000 26,100 23,200 24,900 | 
Earner 41,900 37,400 30,900 36,200 58,700 | 
Elderly female 21,800 21500 21,200 20,100 20,400 | 
Non-earner ZOO 21,100 20,800 19,600 20,000 — 
Earner 39,100 32,600 28,300 35,100 31,300 
Non-elderly male 33,900 30,600 30,400 30,900 31,100 
Non-earner 14,000 e700 12,900 12,800 13,300 
Earner 36,900 34,800 34,400 36,200 35,700 
Non-elderly female 27,400 25,600 25,800 26,700 24,700 
Non-earner 15,200 13,600 13,600 13,200 15,300 


Earner 30,300 29,500 30,100 31,300 28,700 


Note: ‘Average tot 
may also be called ‘income before tax’ (but after transfers). 

1. A group of individuals who share a common dwelling unit and are related by blood, marriage (including common-law relationships) or adoption. 

2. Families in which the major income earner is 65 years of age and older; for data prior to 1996, the head of family is 65 or older. 

3. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65. 

4, Families with children less than 18 years. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0403. 
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a 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


constant dollars (2003) 


64,300 64,600 66,000 68,400 69,900 72,500 73,600 73,400 72,700 
50,400 46,300 46,600 47,300 49,100 49,400 49,600 50,200 50,200 
45,200 45,200 45,500 46,300 48,400 47,900 48,700 48,700 49,300 
62,700 50,100 50,300 50,900 51,500 54,700 52,900 56,000 53,900 
66,900 67,500 69,100 71,900 73,300 76,300 77,500 77,200 76,400 
63,500 66,200 69,300 70,300 69,600 70,500 74,900 73,400 70,900 
28,000 32,000 33,500 31,700 33,300 34,300 39,200 35,900 34,300 
51,800 51,100 54,500 55,800 57,900 56,500 61,400 56,100 56,600 
73,400 78,300 79,900 82,300 80,000 80,300 84,200 84,300 79,700 
72,200 72,400 74,700 78,100 80,100 83,300 84,300 84,700 85,600 
19,900 21,800 23,800 23,000 22,500 22,400 24,600 25,000 23,000 
52,000 55,600 54,500 61,600 61,100 61,300 61,800 65,400 66,900 
75,400 75,300 77,300 80,200 81,400 84,600 85,100 85,200 85,300 
91,900 94,900 97,200 95,900 99,300 104,100 105,800 103,600 104,600 
88,400 92,400 92,100 94,600 99,100 105,400 102,100 101,600 101,200 
30,800 30,000 30,000 32,800 33,900 36,900 37,700 35,900 36,600 
42,200 46,300 45,900 48,800 49,700 54,200 51,000 51,200 54,700 
29,000 27,500 27,500 30,000 31,000 33,400 34,900 32,300 32,500 
17,700 16,500 15,500 16,100 17,000 16,100 16,900 16,200 15,900 
31,800 32,200 30,900 32,000 32,400 33,400 34,700 32,700 32,000 
48,600 44,500 46,800 49,700 48,900 53,900 55,900 48,800 51,000 
51,400 58,300 57,000 61,500 62,200 64,700 64,800 66,600 61,100 
27,100 26,500 26,400 27,100 28,800 28,800 29,600 30,200 30,900 
27,100 28,000 28,300 29,300 28,100 26,900 28,600 28,400 29,600 
24,900 25,500 26,000 25,900 26,400 25,100 26,900 25,800 25,900 
47,700 47,900 42,500 49,700 39,600 36,900 39,300 39,600 42,300 
21,900 22,800 23,400 23,000 23,000 23,500 24,500 25,000 24,800 
21,500 22,200 22,400 22,100 22,300 22,800 23,400 24,400 24,000 
34,200 38,900 36,800 35,300 33,800 34,400 38,700 32,000 32,000 
30,500 29,800 29,300 30,400 32,000 33200". 33.700 33,900 34,400 
12,400 11,100 10,400 10,500 10,200 10,100 11,900 11,700 12,400 
35,000 34,600 34,800 35,700 36,500 37,500 37,900 38,500 39,000 
26,100 23,800 23,700 24,600 28,100 26,500 27,200 28,700 30,100 
13,500 10,800 11,700 11,000 10,800 10,700 12,100 12,000 13,000 


30,500 28,900 28,700 30,100 34,400 31,800 32,200 33,800 34,800 
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Table 16.2 Average total income, by economic family type and by province 


LS LER 


2003 


Canada Newfoundland Prince 
and Labrador Edward 
Island 
constant dollars (2003) 
Economic families! 72,700 56,100 58,200 
Elderly families? 50,200 32,400 39,700 
Married couples 49,300 31,900 41,400 
Other elderly families 53,900 33,800 A 
Non-elderly families? 76,400 60,100 61,700 
Married couples 70,900 54,000 63,600 
No earner 34,300 24,700§ F 
One earner 56,600 44,900 47,000 
Two earners 79,700 65,700 67,600 
Two-parent families with children‘ 85,600 67,100 63,200 
No earner 23,000 F F 
One earner 66,900 51,900 F 
Two earners 85,300 71,900 60,700 
Three or more earners 104,600 74,200 76,600 
Married couples with other relatives 101,200 78,600 82,400 
Lone-parent families* 36,600 29,000 31,100 
Male lone-parent families 54,700 F F 
Female lone-parent families 32,500 DOO 28,300 
No earner 15,900 i700 F 
One earner 32,000 33,200 26,900 
Two or more earners 51,000 F F 
Other non-elderly families 61,100 49,200 51,100 
Unattached individuals 30,900 19,800 21,700 
Elderly male 29,600 19,000 26,400. 
Non-earner 25,900 F 27,000 | 
Earner 42,300 F F 
Elderly female 24,800 19,800 18,300 
Non-earner 24,000 18,400 Ve 70G 
Earner 32,000 F F 
Non-elderly male 34,400 20,100 23,600 
Non-earner 12,400 F F 
Earner 39,000 26,500 26,900 


Non-elderly female 30,100 19,800 22 0G 
Non-earner 13,000 9, 000F F 
Earner 34,800 26,300 


may also be called ‘income before tax’ (but after transfers). 
|. A group of individuals who share a common dwelling unit and are related by blood, marriage (including common-law relationships) or adoption. 
2. Families in which the major income earner is 65 of age and older. 

3. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65. 

4. Families with children less than 18 years. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0403. 
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Nova 
Scotia 


New 
Brunswick 


Quebec 


Ontario 


2003 
a a i 


Manitoba Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


British 
Columbia 


eee 


constant dollars (2003) 


61,500 
43,800 
45,000 
40,300 
65,000 
61,700 
31,200 
55,100 
68,600 
72,100 

F 
48,400 
72,300 
93,800 
89,700 
30,200 

F 
30,200 

F 
30,200 


F 
50,700 


27,700 
24,100 
23,800 
- 
23,200 
22,600 
F 
33,300 
17,900E 
37,700 
24,400 
11,800 
27,200 


59,100 
45,600 
45,900 
44,800 
61,300 
56,000 
30,400 
44,600 
63,900 
69,700 

F 
48,000 
68,600 
88,500 
81,200 
29,000 

F 
26,100 

F 
26,800 


F 
48,400 


22,300 
19,300 
18,200 

F 
20,700 
20,100 

F 
24,800 

F 
29,100 
21,200 


8,600F 


24,600 


65,200 
45,100 
43,900 
48,600 
68,500 
63,700 
28,300 
55,900 
71,700 
77,500 

F 
61,100 
79,400 
87,800 
96,800 
35,700 
47,800 
32,600 
16,100 
31,900 


50,100 
53,100 


29,000 
26,600 
26,100 

E 
22,900 
21,400 
35,900 
32,100 
13,100 
36,100 
29,000 
14,700 
33,500 


80,900 
55,700 
53,600 
63,600 
85,100 
79,100 
43,100 
55,900 
91,200 
95,000 
20,600 
77,300 
93,500 
116,400 
106,500 
37,900 
50,400 
35,500 
16,500 
33,100 


60,400 
71,100 


35,700 
34,400 
27,800 
54,700E 
27,300 
26,600 
33,500 
39,200 
13,300 
44,100 
36,400 
12,400 
42,300 


65,700 
49,700 
50,400 
46,500 
68,700 
63,600 
F 
50,100 
69,100 
74,200 
F 
64,000E 
73,400 
84,000 
107,000 
34,500 
F 
32,700 
F 
29,400 


F 
55,100 


27,900 
28,900 
27,600 
F 
23,200 
22,900 
25,500 
31,900 
F 
33,200 
25,600 
16,100€ 
28,300 
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64,800 
46,900 
47,700 
42,300 
68,700 
62,500 
F 
48,800 
67,700 
75,500 
F 
52,800 
72,600 
97,300 
103,400 
32,500 
F 
30,000 
F 
30,400 


42,300 
53,800 


27,600 
29,400 
27,700 
Fc 
22,300 
21,600 
26,300 
29,600 
9,300 
33,000 
28,600 

21,900E 
30,000 


78,300 
51,100 
50,100 
56,700 
82,100 
76,900 
F 
63,000 
83,000 
87,200 
F 
66,400 
83,800 
112,400 
114,200 
45,200 
86,000E 
31,800 
F 
31,700 


F 
64,900 


28,900 
29,500 
26,700 
F 
25,500 
25,300 
26,200 
33,700 
5,100€ 
38,300 
23,100 
9,900E 
25,900 


69,300 
49,500 
49,300 
50,700 
72,800 
72,200 
F 
64,700 
77,600 
81,900 
F 
56,700 
86,100 
100,700 
92,900 
35,000 
64,300E 
27,600 
F 
31,700 


F 
51,300 


29,500 
28,600 
23,100 
40,600F 
25,300 
24,500 
31,700 
33,100 
13,600€ 
38,400 
26,700 
11,8005 


1990 1991 1992 Re be iboo 


Table 16. 


secinpasrsupsiaanaec a fete tes soesensnsonsosossaen 


constant dollars (2003) 


Economic families! 59,400 56,900 55,900 54,900 55,600 
Elderly families? 30,700 29,500 PTS IANY, 28,300 26,900 
Married couples 26,000 24,200 22,800 24,600 23,100 
Other elderly families 41,600 41,600 36,900 36,300 35,800 
Non-elderly families? 64,200 61,600 61,100 59,600 60,700 
Married couples 61,300 60,000 61,600 59,700 57,800 
No earner 20,800 20,400 18,100 17,700 17,500 
One earner 51,100 45,300 44,900 45,500 46,100 
Two earners 70,400 70,500 73,100 72,000 69,300 
Two-parent families with children 69,300 66,600 66,700 64,900 66,500 
No earner 20,000 2,700 PE FAOND, 2,700 2,400 
One earner 47,600 46,800 46,300 44,700 47,100 
Two earners 69,400 68,400 69,600 68,200 70,400 | 
Three or more earners 90,600 86,500 84,700 86,400 86,900 
Married couples with other relatives 88,900 83,100 82,100 82,300 83,500 
Lone-parent families# 22,400 20,900 21,700 19,100 20,300 
Male lone-parent families 40,100 41,000 41,200 33,000 34,300 
Female lone-parent families 19,500 18,100 19,200 16,900 18,100 
No earner 1,500 1,600 1,600 1,500 1,900 
One earner 23,000 2375.00 25,400 23,400 24,100 
Two or more earners 38,500 By, 900; 38,500 33,400 39,400 
Other non-elderly families 47,100 44,300 38,400 42,800 42,800 
Unattached individuals 23,300 20,800 20,800 20,600 20,200 
Elderly male 12,900 11,200 13,100 10,900 14,000 
Non-earner 10,700 9,600 12,600 9,500 10,400 
Earner 30,400 26,200 19,200 24,300 45,800 
Elderly female 9,500 9,000 8,400 7,500 6,600 | 
Non-earner 8,600 8,600 7,900 6,900 6,200 
Earner 28,200 21,000 16,400 22,700 18,900 | 
Non-elderly male 31,300 27,200 26,800 27,000 27,500 
Non-earner 6,500 4,300 4,100 3,700 4,200 
Earner 35,000 SPANO) 32,000 3a, 900 33,600 
Non-elderly female 24,600 22,600 22,500 23,300 20,900 
Non-earner 7,800 6,100 5,800 4,900 6,400 


Earner 28,500 Zt pe OO 28,400 29,400 27,000 
_ SSS eR SS Sa SSS SSS SRR 
Note: ‘Average market income’ refers to total income minus government transfers. 

1. A group of individuals who share a common dwelling unit and are related by blood, marriage (including common-law relationships) or adoption. 

2. Families in which the major income earner is 65 and older; for data prior to 1996, the head of family is 65 or older. 

3. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65. 

4. Families with children less than 18 years. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0202. 
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56,300 
29,800 
24,600 
42,000 
61,100 
59,200 
15,400 
46,100 
71,100 
66,700 

3,000 
44,600 
71,000 
87,200 
82,300 
21,700 
35,600 
19,500 

2,900 
25,400 
41,700 
43,300 
21,000 
13,300 
11,000 
35,300 

8,600 

8,100 
22,700 
27,300 

3,900 
33,100 
22,800 

5,100 


29,100 


1996 


56,300 
25,600 
24,800 
28,500 
61,100 
61,800 
20,500 
45,200 
75,800 
66,600 

4,100 
48,100 
70,400 
90,100 
86,200 
20,200 
39,400 
17,200 

1,900 
24,500 
37,900 
48,000 
20,500 
14,200 
11,600 
35,100 

9,900 

9,200 
27,600 
26,600 

2,900 
32,700 
20,700 

3,800 


27,300 


57,800 
25,500 


°24,700 


28,200 
63,100 
64,900 
21,900 
47,700 
77,500 
69,300 

5,300 
47,400 
72,700 
92,800 
86,000 
20,800 
39,300 
17,900 

1,300 
23,600 
39,900 
47,100 
20,400 
14,400 
11,900 
29,300 
10,200 

9,300 
22,300 
26,100 

3,000 
32,800 
20,600 

4,500 
27,100 


1998 


Se 


1999 


2000 


constant dollars (2003) 


60,400 
26,100 
25,300 
28,800 
66,000 
65,900 
20,200 
48,900 
80,100 
73,100 

5,300 
54,300 
76,100 
91,600 
88,500 
23,800 
41,900 
20,600 

2,200 
24,200 
42,300 
51,300 
21,200 
15,300 
11,800 
36,500 

9,700 

8,800 
21,500 
27,400 

2,800 
33,900 
21,500 

3,800 
28,600 


62,300 
28,100 
27,500 
30,000 
68,000 
65,700 
22,700 
52,300 
77,900 
75,500 

5,300 
54,600 
77,600 
95,600 
93,700 
25,200 
43,500 
21,900 

2,500 
25,000 
41,700 
52,900 
23,300 
14,200 
12,300 
26,400 

9,700 

8,900 
22,400 
29,500 

2,900 
35,000 
25,400 

4,300 
33,000 


65,100 
28,800 
27,200 
34,600 
71,100 
66,900 
23,300 
51,100 
78,300 
78,800 

6,200 
54,800 
80,900 

100,300 
99,900 
28,900 
49,300 
24,700 

1,400 
26,300 
46,500 
55,400 
23,400 
13,000 
11,100 
23,900 
10,400 

9,500 
23,000 
30,700 

2,500 
36,000 
23,800 

4,100 
30,500 


sae neenermnemner cea nnaecasantennecaceasneantccanenancait 


2001 


65,800 
28,600 
27,900 
31,500 
71,800 
70,900 
27,400 
55,400 
82,000 
79,200 

6,900 
55,200 
80,800 

101,000 
96,100 
29,500 
45,200 
26,200 

2,300 
27,400 
48,700 
55,200 
24,100 
15,000 
13,000 
26,500 
11,200 
10,100 
25,800 
31,100 

4,200 
36,300 
24,300 

4,800 
30,800 


eet 


65,600 
29,600 
28,200 
34,900 
71,500 
69,400 
24,600 
50,000 
81,900 
79,500 

8,200 
58,800 
80,400 
99,200 
96,300 
27,600 
45,300 
23,500 

2,200 
25,400 
41,200 
57,100 
24,600 
14,600 
11,800 
26,800 
11,800 
11,100 
20,000 
31,300 

4,600 
36,800 
25,800 

4,500 
32,300 


64,900 
29,300 
28,400 
32,600 
70,800 
66,900 
22,100 
50,300 
77,400 
80,400 
7,400E 
59,600 
80,800 
99,900 
95,700 
28,400 
48,800 
23,800 
2,400E 
24,400 
43,100 
52,000 
25,600 
16,000 
11,900 
29,6005 
11,600 
10,600 
19,500 
31,900 
5,200 
37,300 
27,500 
6,100 
33,400 


Se SPR AS eR ae 
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Table 16.4 Average incom 


1992 


i ss 


i 


constant dollars (2003) 


i 


Economic families! 
Elderly families? 
Married couples 
Other elderly families 
Non-elderly families? 
Married couples 
No earner 
One earner 
Two earners 
Two-parent families with children4 
No earner 
One earner 
Two earners 
Three or more earners 
Married couples with other relatives 
Lone-parent families* 
Male lone-parent families 
Female lone-parent families 
No earner 
One earner 
Two or more earners 
Other non-elderly families 
Unattached individuals 
Elderly male 
Non-earner 
Earner 
Elderly female 
Non-earner 
Earner 
Non-elderly male 
Non-earner 
Earner 
Non-elderly female 
Non-earner 


Earner 


53,500 
43,800 
39,800 
53,100 
55,200 
50,700 
27,600 
43,100 
56,600 
58,700 
27,000 
42,900 
58,200 
75,500 
75,100 
27,000 
37,700 
25,200 
15,600 
26,100 
38,600 
45,700 
23,500 
22,500 
21,500 
30,700 
19,700 
19,200 
31,400 
26,700 
12,400 
28,800 
22,300 
13,700 
24,300 


52,000 
42,400 
38,100 
52,000 
53,700 
50,200 
26,400 
40,100 
56,900 
57,100 
20,100 
42,500 
57,800 
72,800 
71,400 
25,900 
36,700 
24,400 
16,200 
26,200 
37,100 
44,500 
22,000 
21,400 
20,500 
30,000 
19,400 
19,100 
27,700 
24,400 
11,800 
27,300 
20,900 
12,300 
23,600 


52,000 
41,600 
37,900 
49,900 
53,900 
52,100 
26,900 
41,500 
59,100 
57,700 
20,400 
42,700 
59,000 
72,300 
71,300 
27,100 
38,400 
25,600 
16,700 
27,800 
38,400 
40,600 
22,300 
23,100 
22,900 
26,100 
19,300 
19,000 
24,500 
24,400 
12,000 
27,200 
21,200 
12,300 
24,300 


51,200 
42,000 
38,700 
49,000 
52,800 
50,300 
25,500 
41,200 
57,900 
56,500 
21,800 
42,500 
57,700 
73,300 
71,300 
26,100 
34,700 
24,800 
17,500 
26,800 
36,900 
42,900 
22,200 
21,700 
20,800 
29,800 
18,500 
18,200 
28,400 
24,400 
11,900 
28,200 
21,700 
12,200 


24,900 


23,200 


51,500 
41,700 
38,400 
49,300 
53,200 
49,100 
26,600 
41,400 
56,000 
57,100 
21,100 
43,300 
58,700 
73,100. 
71,500 
26,600 
33,700 
25,400 
17,000 
27,600 
40,000 
43,300 
22,000 
24,000 
22,000 
41,800 
18,800 
18,600 
26,200. 
24,500. 
12,400 
27,700 | 
20,400 
13,900 


1. A group of individuals who share a common dwelling unit and are related by blood, marriage (including common-law relationships) or adoption. 
2. Families in which the major income earner is 65 and older; for data prior to 1996, the head of family is 65 or older. 
3. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65. 


4. Families with children less than 18 years. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0603. 
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1996 


cee sos eutanuansarmaenacaeeontnonensoenensonesaees 


1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 


——— ee eee SEES 


constant dollars (2003) 


___———————————eeeeeeeee SESE 


51,600 
43,300 
39,000 
53,500 
53,100 
49,800 
24,900 
41,000 
57,000 
56,800 
19,600 
41,800 
58,700 
72,700 
70,200 
27,000 
34,300 
25,800 
17,400 
27,700 
41,300 
42,900 
22,300 
23,400 
22,100 
36,000 
19,700 
19,400 
27,900 
24,100 
11,500 
27,300 
21,300 
12,500 


51,900 
39,700 
38,500 
43,700 
53,800 
51,700 
27,300 
40,600 
60,400 
57,300 
21,400 
43,700 
59,300 
75,300 
73,500 
26,800 
38,200 
25,000 
16,400 
28,500 
39,200 
48,900 
21,900 
23,900 
22,200 
37,400 
20,300 
19,800 
31,100 
23,800 
10,400 
27,200 
19,700 
10,200 
23,500 


Sy 


ae 


52,900 
40,100 
38,800 
44,200 
55,000 
53,700 
28,100 
43,200 
61,300 
58,900 
23,100 
42,200 
60,700 
77,500 
73,500 
26,800 
37,800 
25,000 
15,500 
27,600 
41,200 
48,100 
21,900 
24,200 
22,600 
33,600 
20,600 
20,000 
29,300 
23,600 

9,800 
27,600 
19,700 
10,800 
300 


ET ET I TN SN eS 


54,700 56,300 58,100 60,400 60,400 59,900 
40,400 42,100 41,800 43,200 43,800 43,800 
39,200 41,300 40,600 42,200 42,500 42,800 
44,500 45,300 46,300 47,200 48,900 47,500 
57,000 58,700 60,700 63,200 63,100 62,600 
54,500 54,500 55,200 59,600 58,900 57,000 
27,200 28,000 28,600 52,900 29,500 29,600 
44,000 45,700 44,700 49,500 46,100 45,700 
63,200 62,300 62,500 66,700 67,100 63,800 
61,400 63,400 65,900 68,200 68,800 69,400 
22,400 22,100 21,500 24,200 24,100 22,600 
47,200 48,100 48,000 49,800 52,400 53,200 
62,800 64,100 66,500 68,500 68,800 68,900 
76,400 79,800 83,700 86,500 85,600 85,900 
75,200 79,600 84,000 83,800 83,300 83,300 
29,000 30,000 32,500 33,700 32,200 32,700 
40,100 40,200 43,400 42,200 42,800 45,000 
27,100 28,200 20/300 31,900 29,700 30,000 
15,200 16,500 16,000 16,900 16,100 15,900 
28,500 29,100 30,000 31,500 29,900 29,600 
44,100 44,200 48,100 50,300 44,000 45,700: 
51,200 52,200 52,700 55,500 56,900 52,800 
22,300 23,500 23,600 24,700 25,300 25,600 
24,900 24,100 23,200 24,900 24,800 25,500 
22,700 23,000 22,100 23,600 2341-00 22,900 
38,800 31,100 29,400 32,400 52,200 34,300 
20,400 20,500 20,700 22,000 22,500 22,000 
19,900 20,000 20,200 21,200 22,100 21,500 
28,500 27,200 28,200 32,900 27,300 26,300 
24,200 25,500 26,500 27,400 27,800 28,000 

9,900 9,600 97500 11,100 10,800 11,400 
28,000 28,700 29,700 30,500 31,300 31,400 
20,300 22,400 21,500 22,700 23,800 24,600 
10,200 9,700 9,700 11,200 £12100 11,800 


4,400 27,000 25,500 26,500 2210 28,100 


SSS 


Say 
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Table 16.5 Average income el tax, aie? economic family type, by province 


2003 

Canada Newfoundland Prince 
and Labrador Edward 
Island 

constant dollars (2003) 
Economic families! 59,900 47,100 49,300 
Elderly families? 43,800 30,300 35,300 
Married couples 42,800 29,500 36,500 
Other elderly families 47,500 32,100 F 
Non-elderly families? 62,600 49,900 51,900 
Married couples 57,000 44,500 51,600 
No earner 29,600 21,900 F 
One earner 45,700 37,800 39,200 
Two earners 63,800 53,400 54,800 
Two-parent families with children4 69,400 54,800 53,500 
No earner 22,600 F i 
One earner 53,200 43,000 i 
Two earners 68,900 57,900 50,900 
Three or more earners 85,900 61,900 65,200 
Married couples with other relatives 83,300 65,600 69,300 
Lone-parent families4 32,700 26,700 28,900 
Male lone-parent families 45,000 F F 
Female lone-parent families 30,000 25,200 26,800 
No earner 15,900 17,300 Fi 
One earner 29,600 30,200 25,600 
Two or more earners 45,700 F F 
Other non-elderly families 52,800 43,800 44,900 
Unattached individuals 25,600 17,300 19,000 
Elderly male 25,500 175 FAO, 23,100 
Non-earner 22,900 F 23,700 
Earner 34,300 F Fi 
Elderly female 22,000 18,000 17,300 
Non-earner 21,500 17,200 16,900 
Earner 26,300 F F 
Non-elderly male 28,000 17,200 19,900 
Non-earner 11,400 F F 
Earner 31,400 22200 22,400 
Non-elderly female 24,600 16,800 18,200 
Non-earner 11,800 8,500F F 
Earner 28,100 23,600 22,20G 


Note: ‘Average income after tax’ refers to total income, w ee eles omen ae minus income tax. 

. A group of individuals who share a common dwelling unit and are related by blood, marriage (including common-law relationships) or adoption. 
2. Families in which the major income earner is 65 and older. 

3. Families in which the major income earner is less than 65. 

4. Families with children less than 18 years. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0603. 
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2003 


Nova New Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Scotia Brunswick Columbia 


constant dollars (2003) 
51,000 49,500 53,000 66,500 54,400 54,000 64,900 58,200 


38,500 40,300 38,700 48,400 42,800 41,300 45,600 43,300 
39,200 40,000 37,300 46,600 42,900 41,700 44,600 43,100 
36,700 41,200 43,000 55,100 42,300 39,300 51,600 44,200 
53,400 51,000 55,300 69,600 56,600 56,800 67,600 60,800 
49,800 46,300 49,900 63,800 51,800 51,000 62,400 58,900 
26,800 26,300 24,300 - 36,900 F F F F 
44,200 37,400 43,300 46,400 40,800 41,500 52,700 50,400 
55,100 52,500 56,000 72,900 56,200 54,600 66,900 63,900 
58,800 57,000 62.,200 76,700 60,900 62,200 71,400 67,500 
F F F 20,500 F F F F 
40,600 38,700 48,500 60,000 52,200€ 43,900 53,300 47,400 
58,500 56,100 63,200 75,500 59,700 59,900 68,900 70,100 
76,600 2 200 72,100 95,100 70,500 79,700 91,700 84,900 
74,200 68,200 77,800 87,700 85,800 84,300 93,800 79,600 
27,600 26,700 32,000 34,100 31,200 29/900 39,000 30,900 
F i 39,700 43,100 F F 67,400E 50,500€ 
27,800 24,700 30,100 32,400 30,000 28,200 29,700 26,000 
e F 16,000 16,500 F F F F 
27,500 25,400 29,400 30,400 26,900 28,400 29,800 29,500 
F F 45,200 53,000 F 39,200 F F 
43,500 42,600 45,800 60,900 47,300 45,700 56,200 45,600 
23,100 19,500 23,600 29,200 23,500 23,300 24,700 25,100 
21,400 18,100 22,800 28,900 22, 109 25,300 26,100 25,500 
21,100 17,400 22,400 24,700 24,200 24,300 24,100 21,100 
F F F 42,100€ F F e 35,0005 
20,700 19,000 19,800 24,300 21,200 20,200 23,000 22,500 
20,200 18,500 197300 23,800 20,900 19,700 22,800 21,800 
F F 24,600 29,100 23,000 23,100 24,000 27,300 

' 26,600 21,000 25,500 31,700 25,800 24,200 28,000 27,700 
| 15,3005 F 11,800 12,400 F 8,900 5,100E 12,600€ 
29,800 24,400 28,300 35,300 26,900 26,700 31,800 31,800 
20,700 18,300 23,400 29,100 21,400 24,200 20,100 22,700 
10,900 7,800€ 12,900 11,600 14,400 20,800E 9,300 10,800€ 


| 22,900 21,200 26,600 33,400 23,500 24,900 22,400 26,200 
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Table 16. 


1393 


thousands 
All persons 3,191 3,601 3,677 4,004 3,898 
Under 18 O25 1,014 1,025 iby sw 1, h02 
18 to 64 ea Dedoil 2,348 2,485 252 
65 and older 316 BaD 304 362 276 
Males LS 1,642 1,681 1,822 1,760 
Under 18 455 B29 531 581 552 
18 to 64 864 IFoO29 1,083 1,144 1,15@ 
65 and older 74 85 67 97 57 
Females e799 1,958 1, SNe 2 lod 2, ome 
Under 18 470 486 494 576 550 
18 to 64 1,086 lye22 17265 1,341 1,374 
65 and older 242 250 236 265 219 
Persons in economic families 2,135 2,379 2,444 L730 2,625 
Males 938 1,098 105 W221 1,182 
Females Heal PS? 1,340 Hayles) 1,443 
Persons under 18 925 1,014 OZ jhn( hoy! 1,102 
Two-parent families 479 533 a13 605 589 
Female lone-parent families 394 443 464 503 438 
Other economic families 51 38 47 49 75 
Persons 18 to 64 italia: 1,308 1,364 506 1,473 
Males 457 DO) 547 599 606 
Females 705 769 817 908 867 | 
Persons 65 and older 48 a7 56 75 51 
Males 26 30 27 4] 24 
Females 21 27 28 35 274) 
Unattached individuals 1,056 1,221 1,233 1,266 1,273 
Males 454 545 Swi 7! 601 57h 
Females 602 677 656 664 696 
Persons under 65 788 943 985 979 1,047 | 
Males 407 490 536 545 544 
Females 381 454 448 434 503 
Persons 65 and older 268 278 248 287 226 
Males 47 55 40 56 33 


Females 221 223 208 yes 193 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0802. 
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Se Seen 


1995 1996 1997 1999 2000 2002 2003 


thousands 

4,185 4,556 4,474 4,024 3,851 3,741 3,394 3,536 3,552 
e225 1,304 1,242 1,080 1,001 5s 3) 835 839 843 
2,075 BILD es 2,645 De Sif Aye lssih | 27s 2,413 2,450 
282 330 Sily2 DOS, QT, 275 246 284 258 
WS UP AENS) 2,074 7s sll 7 1,686 1,545 1,628 1,674 
617 681 646 SS Bye 469 418 448 44] 
1,260 WS 1,344 UL 22 W223 1,144 O52 1,098 Lee 

54 82 84 81 72 V3: ie 81 74 

ass: 2,420 2,400 2 sO) PA O)3)3) DAO 1,849 1,908 1,878 
611 623 595 505 480 485 416 391 402 
1,415 i550 W577 1,427 1,349 1,367 F262. 1,314 L292 
DOES, 248 228 218 205 202 170 203 184 
2,889 3,146 3,012 2,645 2,489 2,396 2,104 2273 2,265 
(329 1,460 S40 LAs 1,161 1,081 Q52 1,050 1,053 
hase 1,686 1,642 1,429 24s, SHES tos | 223) WZ. 
220 1,304 1,242 1,080 1,001 955) 835 839 843 

| 688 Vale 672 558 Soul 540 464 406 433 
| 485 Sy22 495 451 396 37D Sal BOZ 365 
| 3S) 65 74 71 ES 43 33 36 45E 
1,618 WL 1,689 1,485 1,434 1,389 | 222 37 1,364 
691 749 687 607 613 0) 509 yA 584 

| Oy, 1,028 1,002 878 821 7.99 alee 801 780 
| 43 65 81 80 33 by? 48 61 58 
22 30 oy, 35 26 Do) 25 Sil 28§ 
ZA 35 44 46 28 30 13) 31 30E 

1,297 1,410 1,462 1,380 1,361 1,345 1,289 1,263 1,287 
601 675 704 659 657 605 DOS D7, 621 

695 Vis LDS 720 705 740 696 685 666 
O57 1,145 Wi A2Dz 1,160 Fiss lee IFO92 1,040 1,087 
570 624 657 611 610 554 543 SyA Sys) 

488 S22 SS 549 528 568 549 Dil Bil 

239 265 231 ONG 223 223 WY D2. 201 

Be sy) 47 48 47 51 50 50 47 


208 2S. 184 ZI Ls 72 147 72 154 
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Table 16.7 Prevalence of persons with low income after taxes 


1990 1991 iz 1993 1994 


percent 
All persons 11.8 13.2 Tad 14.3 13.4 
Under 18 13.8 15.0 14.9 (G7 15.8 
18 to 64 ihe RS Nee? 13.6 13.9 
65 and older 10.8 1 9.8 io 8.6 
Males 10.4 (Wel 222 Sal 12.5 
Under 18 sez tae 151 16.4 ios 
18 to 64 10.0 Wks#? eZ (LPs 12.4 
65 and older 5.9 6.6 Bal eat 4.1 
Females Bane 14.2 14.3 15.4 14.9 
Under 18 14.3 14.7 14.8 Wir 16.3 
18 to 64 12s Was: 14.2 14.9 15.@ 
65 and older 14.4 145 13.4 14.8 11.9 
Persons in economic families 9.0 9.9 10.1 1b py 10.6, 
Males 8.0 QA G) Oat 9.6 
Females 1021 Tee TO 1234 11.6 
Persons under 18 13.8 S20 14.9 16.7 15.4 
Two-parent families 8.4 g:3 9.1 10.7 10.2 
Female lone-parent families Ble 54.5 49.0 50.3 50.4 
Other economic families 19.8 16.1 19.3 19.1 25.2 
Persons 18 to 64 7.8 8.7 0 9.8 ore 
Males Or3 Fa3 7.4 8.0 8.0 
Females 9.2 10.0 10.5 11.4 10.8 
Persons 65 and older 2.4 2:8 2.6 oie 2.4 
Males 2.6 2.8 2c ae 2 
Females 22 Da 27 be 2.5 
Unattached individuals 31.3 35.4 35.1 35.4 35.0 
Males Zo Sale B34 34.1 32:3 
Females 34.2 3723 36.6 36.7. 37.4 
Persons under 65 32.6 Bier 38.5 38.3 39.4 
Males 29.4 34.8 36.0 36.3 35.71 
Females 36.8 41.5 41.9 41.3 45.7 
Persons 65 and older 264 29.1 25.9 262) 224 
Males 20.6 RSX! (ae, 213 134 
Females SONS 30.8 28.8 30.4 2533 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0802. 
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35.0 
33.8 
36.1 
39.6 

37.5 

42.5 

23.1 

12.1 


26.7 


1996 


a7 <3 
B50 
38.8 
41.9 
38.4 
46.9 
25.4 
1956 
ae 73 


37.9 
36.6 
S18) 04 
43.8 
39.8 
49.5 
220) 
W772 
oe 


1997 


1998 


Se LE ee ee 
percent 


35.1 
BE FS, 
36.4 
40.4 
36.5 
45.8 
20.8 
ESS 
22:0 


1999 


13.0 
14.4 
13.4 
AR) 
12.4 
14.7 
Pe 
4.7 
13.6 
14.1 
14.0 
10:3 
O77, 
9:1 
10.2 
14.4 
93 
41.9 
24.2 
8.8 
i.e 
9:8 
eae 
2.0 
OMe) 
34.0 
bye! 
Boul 
Sor 
35.4 
43.4 
2120 
172 
2259 


32.9 
30.0 
35.6 
373 
3221 
44.3 
20.6 
17.6 
21.6 


1231 


37.4 
10.4 


30.8 
28.4 
O02 
35.3 
30.3 
42.1 
18.1 
16.8 
18.6 


iZe 


43.0 
10.9 


29.5 
DIA 
oy an) 
3382 
29.0 
Bot 
19.4 
£529 
POET 


eH SOE ERE ERE 


2002 


2003 


12.4 


40.9 
13.8E 


2.05 

2eSe 
29.4 
28.4 
305 
33.6 
30.7 
Die 
LAs 
14.7 
hkGx9 
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lane 16.8 PAYEIAES earnings, by sex and pon Pacer 


All earners 


Pal year full- time rworkel 


Females Males Earnings Females Males Earnings 

ratio! ratio! 

constant dollars (2003) percent constant dollars (2003) percent 

1990 21,700 57,100 58.4 32,400 48,400 66.8 
1991 21,700 36,000 60.1 33,000 48,100 68.7 
1992 22,100 35,600 61.9 34,200 48,600 70.3 
19393 22,300 55,700 62.5 34,300 48,100 71a 
1994 22,200 36,700 60.5 33,500 48,900 68.5 
1995 22,900 36,100 63.4 34,900 48,200 72.4 
1996 22,700 36,100 Gaal 34,300 47,400 72a 
1997 22,900 37,000 61.9 34,000 49,700 68.3 
1998 23,900 38,100 62.8 36,500 50,700 714 
1999 24,300 38,800 62.6 35,000 51,300 68.4 
2000 24,700 40,100 61./ 36,200 51,200 70.6 
2001 24,800 40,000 62.1 36,500 52,300 69.9 
2002 25,100 40,000 62.8 36,800 52,400 70% 2 
2003 24,800 39,100 63.6 36,500 51,700 70. 5 


Table 16.9 


le earnings ratio. 
Source: Sratiaiies Canada, CANSIM table 202-0102. 


Earners, by sex and work pattern 


Sse 


Sa 


All earners 


SSSR nS ND 


ssa seater eee aaa 


Full-year, full-t dine aes 


Both Females Males Both Females Males 
sexes sexes 
thousands 

1990 15,239 6,891 8,348 8,835 3,398 5,437 
198% 15,011 6,804 8,207 8,564 Soe 5,214 
1992 15,048 6,867 8,181 8,405 pe) 5,100 
1993 14,905 67795 8,110 8,461 be vg 5,18 
1994 15,006 6,800 8,206 8,654 3,349 5,305 
1985 15,346 6,993 0 ie fo 8,843 3,478 5,365 
1996 15,187 6,880 8,307 7,881 3,044 4,837 
1997 hep vas 4, t22 8,455 8,008 2 a fee 4,873 
1998 15,896 Tipe dea $999 8,178 3,239 4,93§ 
1999 16,403 7,990 8,813 8,497 3,431 
2000 16,858 7,830 9,028 8,305 3,349 4,95€ 
2001 17,226 8,004 G.221 8,713 3,518 5,14 
2002 17,445 8,121 9,324 8,483 3,477 
2003 17,940 8,404 9 5o7 8,747 3,668 5, 07% 


Note: Data before 1996 are drawn from the Survey of Consumer Finances hate sae from 1996 on are taken from the ao of eae cet Income Dynamics. Thi 
surveys use different definitions and, as a result, the number of people working full year, full time in the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics is smaller 


than in the Survey of Consumer Finances. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 202-0101. 
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Table 16.10 Average expenditures of spender and saver households, by selected categories 


1982 2001 


Spenders! Savers? Spenders! Savers? 
dollars 
Total expenditure 48,300 47,490 53,760 56,710 
Current consumption 38,970 33,890 41,700 37,920 
Food 7390 Ho NO) 6,060 6,470 
Shelter 8,830 8,010 10,620 10,340 
Household operation 27190 2,010 2520 2,560 
Household furnishings and equipment 1,930 1,620 1,720 1,480 
Clothing SO) 2,840 27 oO 2,340 
Transportation LNA 4,970 9,060 5,870 
Health care 950 920 1,390 1,350 
Personal care 900 850 930 950 
Recreation 2,480 2,040 3,430 3,240 
_ Reading materials and other 
printed matter 280 280 260 280 
Education 380 300 960 780 
Tobacco products and alcoholic beverages 1,800 1,480 1,340 1e220 
Miscellaneous? 1,620 270 ie 1,050 
Personal income taxes 6,160 9,810 8,430 14,190 
Personal insurance payments and 
pension contributions p75 0) DBC 2,450 3,460 
Gifts of money and contributions 1,420 1,460 1,170 1,140 


1. Households whose total expenditure exceeds income. 
2. Households whose total expenditure equals or is less than income. 
3. Includes union dues and games of chance. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XIE. 
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Table 16.11 Average household expenditures, by selected categories and by province 


Canada Newfoundland Prince 
and Labrador Edward 
Island 

dollars 
Total expenditure 63,636 49,867 50,849 
Current consumption 45,436 37,003 38,453 
Food 6,910 6,180 6,072 
Shelter 12,200 Gp59 9,220 
Household operation 2,920 2,694 2,686 
Household furnishings and equipment 1,870 1,615 1,541 
Clothing 2,506 DL, DENS 2,016 
Transportation 8,626 Te 7,762 
Health care 1,690 1,448 1,756 
Personal care 897 740 754 
Recreation 3,678 3,247 3,115 
Reading materials and other printed matter 283 185 258) 
Education 1,078 719 805 
Tobacco products and alcoholic beverages 1,495 W385 1,324 
Games of chance (net amount) 264 27) 284 
Miscellaneous 1,020 632 860 
Personal income taxes 12,902 8,699 8,068 
Personal insurance payments and pension contributions 3,645 D972 3,143 


1p hes: 1,184 


Gifts of money and contributions 


: Ses ea 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 203-0001. 
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Nova New Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 


Scotia Brunswick Columbia 
dollars 

54,559 51,531 54,494 71,583 56,317 53,314 71,256 64,266 
39,349 37,624 BGo79 51,047 39,685 38,609 50,169 46,754 
6,189 6,063 6,874 7,106 6,414 DOV Ne) 7,124 
9,604 8,802 9,421 14,679 S) Say” 9,494 31,4753 122 SKev 
25979 DRS IRS. 2,386 3,264 2,766 2,747 3,303 2,853 
ipo7'0 1,613 1,408 2 2,304 725 1,740 LAOH 1,662 
2,040 1,984 2,190 2,830 2,260 DSi 2,836 2,368 
7,075 7,748 7,163 oy 8}5) || Th ORS: 7,458 9,268 8,640 
io93 1,614 e709 1,471 1,467 (F598 2,149 DIOR 
760 HSV 904 959 768 785 943 Si 

BE 2 I'S 3,072 3,114 3,883 8, oy) 3,499 4,647 3,900 
282 252 248 310 RAS 246 HY DY 
907 801 633 F383 FRR 838 1 ax®) 1,342 
1,480 PAGS 1,466 W535 pail (F283 1,660 1,429 
288 247 253 PUTS 350 DR), DUDE 214 
768 678 807 LQG 872 864 1,186 1,065 
10,684 9,413 11,634 14,593 10,937 9,560 15/143 12,098 
Bp 176 3,326 DpQOy 3,946 3,689 3,418 3,98: 3,437 
S50 le ).3) PIG 2,007 yf 2F Py AQ) Wa 


Sa 
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Table 16.12 Retirement savings, by sex and by personal income 


AAAS 


2001 

Taxfilers! Average Share of Share of Share of 
who save savings? savings in savings in income? 

registered registered saved 

retirement pension 
savings plans? 
plans? 
thousands dollars percent 

Both sexes 7,941 6,402 49.6 50.4 10.9 

Under $10,000 147 1,314 45.4 54.6 24.7 
$10,000-$19,999 508 1,596 69:3 30.7 10.19 
$20,000-$29,999 991 ais WAY) B91 40.9 9.38 
$30,000-$39,999 Us96 i ge 50.8 49.2 10.19 
$40,000-$59,999 2,920 53700 44.4 55.6 11.83 

$60,000-$79,999 1,343 9,180 41.1 58.9 13:3 
$80,000 and over yay 45 13,638 57.4 42.6 9.49 

Males 4,202 Teed 40 Js: Re7 48.3 10.4 

Under $10,000 42 Loa 41.1 58.9 30.7 

$10,000-$19,999 145 17795 Ts 24.9 11.4 

$20,000-$29,999 338 2,370 68.3 SAS 9.3 

$30,000-$39,999 584 3,306 57 6 42.2 9.4 

$40,000-$59,999 1,282 Sys y ae 47.0 53.0 Lag 

$60,000-$79,999 877 8,823 42.8 572 12.4 
$80,000 and over 93:5 13657 57.4 42.6 9.19 

Females 3,740 5,400 46.4 53.6 11.8 

Under $10,000 106 1,226 47.5 54-3 22.2 

$10,000-$19,999 364 i bea Bs 66.5 Bee 9.6 

$20,000-$29,999 653 2,371 54.4 45.6 os 

$30,000-$39,999 812 3,680 46.4 ee We, 10.5 

$40,000-$59,999 1,043 6,007 41.5 58.5 12.4 

$60,000-$79,999 466 9,852 38.4 61.6 14.4 


80,000 and over 296 13,576 Sse 42.8 10.7 


1. Includes taxfilers aged 25 to 64 as of December 31, 2001. 

2. Savings refer to registered retirement savings plan contributions and pension adjustment as reported for the 2001 tax year. The pension adjustment is 
used to estimate retirement savings through registered pension plans. 

3. Income as reported on line 150 of the income tax return form. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 74-507-XCB. 
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17 Population and demography 


For several years, Canada’s population has been 
both growing at a slower pace and getting older. 
Another major trend has been the continued move 
toward large cities. Since 1990, an average of 
225,000 immigrants have arrived annually, with 
the vast majority settling in major urban centres. 


Canada has more than 32 million people. In 
terms of surface area, it is the second largest 
country in the world. But it is also one of the 
least densely populated countries on the planet, 
with only 3.5 inhabitants per square kilometre. 


Most of the population is concentrated within a 
narrow corridor extending along the country’s 
southern border with the United States. In 2005, 
Ontario and Quebec alone accounted for 60% 
of the total population. 


Canada’s northernmost areas remain sparsely 
populated. While the polar region of the 


eat ree 


Canada 
N.L. 
eae 


eM density, July 2005 estimate 


SSS Sasa SSS 


Northwest Territories, Yukon and Nunavut 
account for 40% of Canada’s land mass, the 
region’s inhabitants made up just 0.3% of the 
population in 2004. 


Slowing population growth 


For the first time in a century, in the 1990s 
Canada posted lower population growth rates 
than the United States, due to the latter’s 
exceptionally high fertility rates for a developed 
country. Nonetheless, Canada’s population 
growth rate was much faster than that of many 
other developed countries. 


In general, however, the population growth rate 
has slowed since the 1960s, mainly because 

of lower fertility levels. From 1996 to 2001, 
Canada experienced population growth of 


N.S. 
N.B. 


1 1 


0 3) 10 
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ources: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0005; Natural Resources Canada. 
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Persons per km 
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4%, one of the slowest growth rates recorded 
between census periods. 


Since the 1990s, natural population growth has 
slowed in all provinces, whereas immigration 
has remained relatively stable. Immigration is 
now the main component of population growth, 
with net migration accounting for more than 
66% of our population growth in 2001 to 2004. 


In 2005, 65% of Canadians lived in one of the 

country’s 27 census metropolitan areas (CMAs). 
A little more than one in three lived in Toronto, 
Montréal and Vancouver. 


From July 2003 to July 2004, the growth rate of 
all CMAs was 1.1%, compared with 0.5% for 
non-metropolitan areas. 


With growth rates of 2.4% and 2.5%, Abbotsford 
and Oshawa had the highest population 
growth rates among CMAs. However, Toronto 
continued to show the most significant gain In 
absolute numbers, followed by Montréal and 
Vancouver. A major source of Toronto’s growth 
was immigration from other countries, which 
largely offset the losses from Torontonians 
migrating to other areas of Ontario. 


en 17.2 Births and deaths 


stegaaaanusntaaniaataeannanmnennscnestassmtennannecenasssanesae ite eRe aaa RIE SSIES RSS ERS 


Thousands 
SO Qkeitz 
| 
| 
300 | 
200 
—— Births 
100 
od BYE hs 
O ae Se | Ce Sa Sa Sa ee ee eS ee ee 
1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 
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1985 1995 2005 


number of persons 
Births 376,265 381,998 337,856 
Deaths 179,085 209,389 234,645 
Total net Loe Ba 5O2 153,160 


192,938 


Note: All fe are “oh the one-year period ending June 30. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 


A rapidly aging population 


Canada’s population is rapidly aging as a result 
of lower fertility and higher life expectancies. 
Those aged 65 or over has more than doubled in: 
the past 35 years, reaching 4.1 million in 2003, 
close to 13% of the population. 


During this same year, close to one in three 
Canadians were aged 35 to 54, an age group 
that essentially corresponds to the baby-boom 
generation. Within a few years, this generation 
will have reached retirement age. By 2011, 
those aged 65 and over will represent 15% of 
the total population. 


The fastest growing group is aged 80 and over. 
From 1993 to 2003, their numbers increased by 
41% to reach 932,000. This figure is expected 
to increase by another 43% from 2001 to 2011, 
when it will reach 1.3 million. 


As the population ages, it generally includes 
fewer men, since women tend to live longer. In 
2003, the 65-to-74 age group had 90 men for 
every 100 women. In the 90-and-over age group, 
this ratio fell to 35 men for every 100 women. 
In contrast, for the under-18 age group, there 
were 105 men for every 100 women. 


Marriage waning in popularity 


After peaking in 1972, the proportion of married 
people fell steadily until the late 1990s, after 
which it remained relatively stable. In 2003, 
approximately 60% of Canadians aged 15 or 
over were married, almost the same as in 2001. 


ww Ww 
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At the same time, the proportion of single 
people has increased, mainly since 1981. It 

is especially high in the 18-to-24 age group, 
since young people are waiting longer before 
marriage or living together as couples. In 2003, 
the proportion of single people in this age 
group reached 85%. 


After strong growth in most provinces in the 
late 1980s, the number of divorces remained 
relatively stable in the 1990s, but then fell 
slightly in the early 2000s. In 2002, there were 
223.7 divorces per 100,000 people. 


Since women have longer life expectancies 
than men, and since women are more likely to 
marry older men, the proportion of widows is 
higher than that of widowers. In 2003, close to 
44% of women aged 65 and over were widows, 
whereas only 13% of men in that age group 
were widowers. 


On the move 


In 2001, 42% of Canadians aged five or over 
had changed residence in the previous five 
years, the lowest figure in more than 20 years. 
This decrease was mainly due to the increase in 


Age 


Som PrOreehon 


Median 


1941 1981 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 96FO030XIE2001002. 


the older population, which tends to move less 
often than young adults. 


Most movers migrated just a short distance. 
From 1996 to 2001, almost 6.3 million 
people—or 22% of the population aged 5 and 
over—changed residence but remained in the 
same municipality, accounting for nearly half of 
all movers. About 3.6 million moved to another 
municipality inside the same province, while 
905,700 moved from one province or territory 
to another. 


Young adults aged 15 to 29 are much more 
mobile than the rest of the population, mainly 
because they move in with others, go to university 
or join the labour market. From 1996 to 2001, half 
of them moved, in many cases to a larger census 
metropolitan area. 


Following in the footsteps of prior migrants, 
Canadians who changed provinces or terri- 
tories from 1996 to 2001 still tended to move 
westward. However, internal migrants are 
choosing Alberta over British Columbia as 
their favoured destination. This shift may be 
partly due to Alberta’s economic status as a 
prosperous and oil-rich province. 


Among the group aged 45 to 64, only 27% 
changed addresses from 1996 to 2001. The 
proportion is lower still among seniors aged 
65 and over at 18%. 
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Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


¢ Annual Demographic Statistics. Annual. 
91-213-XIB 


¢ Canadian Social Trends. Quarterly. 11-008-XIE 


e Population Projections for Canada, Provinces 
and Territories. Occasional. 91-520-XWE 


* Quarterly Demographic Statistics. Quarterly. 
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The aging of the Canadian population is 
affecting the regions of this country in varying 
degrees. For example, in 2001 Saskatchewan 
had the highest proportion of elderly people, 
with 15% of its population falling into the 
65-and-over age group. By contrast, elderly 
people represented just 4% of the Northwest 
Territories’ population and 6% of Yukon’s. 


In the 1990s, however, the largest increases in 
the proportion of elderly people were observed 
in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. They 
were followed by Newfoundland and Labrador, 
Quebec and Alberta. In Prince Edward Island 
and Manitoba, the proportion of elderly people 
increased by less than 2%. 


All parts of the country experience population 
aging due to lower fertility and higher life 
expectancy. Geographic variations in population 
aging tend to reflect the movement of young 
people away from weaker economies in rural 
areas toward growing economies in other regions. 


Sie 


Canada 
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For instance, the exodus of working-age youth 
from Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the Atlantic 
provinces has contributed to the increased aging 
of the population in these areas. 


Older people returning to the places where they 
grew up, particularly in the Atlantic provinces 
and in the eastern Prairies, has also helped to 
raise the average age of the population in those 
places. Similarly, elderly people migrating to 
areas that are attractive to retirees swell the 
numbers further. British Columbia, Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island are the main provinces 
feeling this effect. 


Cities with industries based on natural 
resources—including Sudbury, Thunder Bay, 
Chicoutimi and Trois-Rivieres—have seen larger 
increases in their proportions of seniors, partly 
because of the exodus of youth. In Toronto and 
Vancouver, the arrival of younger people has 
helped to keep the proportion of seniors under 
the national average. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001. 
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Young adults 


They have been called the boomerang kids and 
the generation on hold. Nowadays, there are 
more and more young adults who are slow to 
leave the family home or are actually deciding 
to return to it. 


In 2001, 41% of the 3.8 million young Canadian 
adults aged 20 to 29 lived with their parents, 
compared with 28% in 1981. This trend was 
particularly strong among young men, 47% of 
whom lived with their parents, compared with 
35% of young women. Pursuing an education, 
chasing elusive jobs, falling marriage rates, 
choosing common-law arrangements and 
postponing their first marriage are some of the 
factors in this trend. 


With more and more young people having 
second thoughts about leaving the family nest, 
the number of conjugal relationships keeps 
decreasing among young adults. In 2001, 35% 


of young people aged 20 to 29 were married or 
in a common-law relationship, compared with 
52% in 1981. Most of these young people chose 
to try living common law as a first conjugal 
experience, and then ended up getting married. 


The first experience with conjugal relationships 
among young men and women is more likely to 
end in separation or divorce than among older 
people. More break-ups lead to more second 
relationships and more blended families. 
Increased relationship breakdown also leads 

to an increase in the number of people living 
alone and to more single-parent families. 


In 2001, married couples and those in common- 
law relationships with children aged 24 or 
under living at home represented only 44% of 
all families, compared with 55% in 1981. The 
proportion of couples without children living at 
home was 41%, up from 34% in 1981. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 96F0030XIE2001003. 
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In the decade preceding the 2001 Census, 
Canada welcomed some 1.8 million immigrants 
from every part of the globe, with most 

coming from Asia. This influx of newcomers is 
changing the face of this country’s major census 
metropolitan areas (CMAs). 


Almost all immigrants who came to Canada 
during that period settled in one of our three 
largest CMAs: Toronto, Montréal or Vancouver. | 
Social networks and links with family and 
friends can encourage immigrants to choose a 
particular location. Immigrants also feel that 

it can be easier to find work if they settle in a 
larger urban centre. 


Even if they are highly educated, recent 
immigrants who live in a large city tend to have 
lower employment rates and lower salaries 
than people who were born in Canada. As well, 
recent immigrants with university diplomas are 
much more likely than their Canadian-born 
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counterparts to hold a job that does not require 
training beyond high school. Immigrants list 
their lack of Canadian work experience and the 
difficulty of getting their foreign qualifications 
and experience recognized as the main 
obstacles to integrating into the labour market. 


Immigration has repercussions on the delivery 
of public services in urban areas. In Montréal, 
for instance, 48% of recent immigrants used 
public transportation in 2001 to get to work, 
more than double the proportion among those 
born in Canada. 


Immigration also has an impact on primary 

and secondary schools. In 2001, about one in 
four children under 18 living in Toronto and 
Vancouver were recent immigrants or born in 
Canada to parents who were recent immigrants. 
Most of these children lived in homes where 
the main language spoken by the parents was 
neither English nor French. 


30 40 50 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-613-MWE2004003. 
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Aboriginal people: A yc 


Canada’s Aboriginal population is far younger 
than its non-Aboriginal one. In 2001, the 
median age of our Aboriginal population was 
24.7, or 13 years younger than the median age 
of the non-Aboriginal population. 


Many Aboriginal people live in urban areas. 

In 2001, approximately 700,000 lived off 
reserve—about 71% of the country’s entire 
Aboriginal population. Most Aboriginal people 
living off reserve lived in an urban area. Close 
to half the off-reserve Aboriginal population 
was under 25, compared with 32% of the non- 
Aboriginal population. 


In general, the Aboriginal population living 
off reserve reports being in poorer health than 
the Canadian population overall, but this 
discrepancy is negligible in the case of young 
adults. Approximately 69% of Aboriginal 
people aged 15 to 24 and living off reserve 
claimed to be in very good or excellent health, 


compared with 71% of the general population 
in the same age group. Diabetes and chronic 
illnesses such as arthritis, rheumatism, high 
blood pressure and asthma are also more 
widespread in the Aboriginal population living 
off reserve compared with other Canadians. 


Education levels have increased among 
Aboriginal people aged 25 to 44 years. A 
growing proportion has completed postsecondary 
studies. Obstacles such as family and financial 
responsibilities prevent many from completing 
their postsecondary education. 


Aboriginal children are much more likely to 
live in single-parent families than are non- 
Aboriginal children. In 2001, 32% of Aboriginal 
children aged 14 or under and living on reserve 
lived in a single-parent family. This proportion 
reached 46% among those living in a census 
metropolitan area. By contrast, 17% of non- 
Aboriginal children lived in a single-parent family. 


Chart 17.7 Population reporting Aboriginal identity, by age group, 2001 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001 and Catalogue no. 96FO030XIE2001007. 
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Table 17.1 Population, by vere and by poses and RecCey 


LA seRERAONNS ante LAA SNES ee 


1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
number 
Canada! 3,229,633 3,689,257 4,324,810 4,833,239 5,371,315 7,206,643 8,787 ,9492 
Newfoundland and Labrador! ” rf ba A 3 a - 
Prince Edward Island 80,857 94,021 108,891 109,078 HOs72 59 G3) / 28 88,615 
Nova Scotia BOU;G57 387,800 440,572 450,396 459,574 492,338 bye vio 
New Brunswick 252,047 285,594 BY 4| SiS) S212 On Bol A0, BDIGOOs 387,876 
Quebec PATE 566 11915160 81,359,027 "1,488,535 © 1,648/898 | 92,005,776 "2,360,510 
Ontario 17396,09 1% )-156207851 1,926,922) 2D WMAB2V M2)162,947 9 27527 2927 2,955,002 
Manitoba 3 DNS DONS 62,260 1527506 JAS Sy AN 461,394 610,118 
Saskatchewan é ¥ G 2 91,279 492,432 757,510 
Alberta ie i a 3 HOO 374,295 588,454 
British Columbia 51,524 36,247 49,459 93,173 178,657 392,480 524,582 
Yukon sf os ac 3 DHE BN, (yoy |b 4,157 
Northwest Territories 
(including Nunavut) 6,691 48,000 56,446 98,967 DOA 6,507 8,143 


Northwest Territories‘ 
Nunavut# 


See 

Note: Prior to 1961, data are as of Census Day; from 1961 on, data are as of July 1. 

1. Beginning in 1951, Newfoundland and Labrador is included. 

2. Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy whose province of residence is not known. 
3. Included with Northwest Territories. 

4. Prior to July 1, 1991, only data for Northwest Territories and Nunavut combined are available. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0001, Catalogue no. 11-516-XIE. 


Table 1752 On wauon: Dye. sex Aang ws group ang by province and territory 


SoSAS SSDI RRR 


“SSSSRSES SIRS Re eee ERE OR 


2005 
Oe sg we EO ee ts ee Oe a, OE eee 
Both sexes 
IA ORC se li Sek BOA Ec tee edi es 
All ages 0 to 14 15 to 64 65 and 
older 
ad ee ay ee nt ee ee eee 
thousands 
CE OPN Pe a ek eee i ee ee 
Canada 32,270.5 5,685.5 22;367.3 4,217.8 
Newfoundland and Labrador 516.0 80.8 367.4 67.4 
Prince Edward Island 138.1 24.5 94.2 19.5 
Nova Scotia 937.9 52e0 6a225 133-6 
New Brunswick 752.0 ale SZ aRG 104.7 
Quebec 7,598.1 W258.0 5,294.5 1,045.4 
Ontario 12,541.4 2270.4 8,656.3 1,608.7 
Manitoba i Ws WAS 2317 7 Ovas 158.6 
Saskatchewan 994.1 194.7 652.4 147.1 
Alberta 3,256.8 623.9 2,292.4 340.6 
British Columbia 4,254.5 695.4 2,972.4 586.8 
Yukon 31.0 Bae 22 22 
Northwest Territories 43.0 TO5 30.5 2G 
Nunavut 30.0 10.4 18.8 0.8 
eel aceon ea ada, ae table 051-0001. 
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1941 


1951 


1961 


number 


1981 


1991 


2001 


a a aN i 
10,376,786 11,506,655 14,009,429 18,238,247 21,961,999 24,820,393 


88,038 
512,846 
408,219 

2,874,662 
3,431,683 
700,139 
927,765 
731,605 
694,263 
4,230 


9,316 


95,047 
577,962 
457,401 

3,331,882 
3,787,655 
729,744 
895,992 
796,169 
817,861 
4,914 


12,028 


361,416 
98,429 
642,584 
515,697 
4,055,681 
4,597,542 
776,541 
831,728 
939,501 
1,165,210 
9,096 


16,004 


457,853 
104,629 
¥'37 007 
597/936 


B/209;2 11 
6,236,092 


921,686 
925,181 


1,331,944 
1,629,082 


14,628 


22,998 


530,851 
112,591 
797,291 
642,469 
6,137,306 
7,849,002 
998,874 
932,037 
1,665,717 
2,240,472 
18,991 


36,398 


574,775 
123,741 
854,646 
706,325 

6,547,705 

8,811,312 

1,036,433 
975,867 

2,294,198 

2,823,933 

23,903 


47,555 


28,031,394 
579,518 
130,306 
915,102 
745,528 

7,064,586 
10,428,132 
1,109,614 
1,002,686 
2,592,626 
3,373,464 
28,907 


38,746 
2279 


31,021,251 
521,986 
136,672 
932,389 
749,890 

7,396,990 
11,897,647 
1,151,285 
1,000,134 
3,056,739 
4,078,447 
30,129 


40,822 
25,121 


31,974,363 
517,284 
137,861 
937,509 
752,078 

7,547,728 
12,407,347 
1,170,229 
994,300 
3,204,780 
4,201,867 
30,856 


42,851 
29,673 
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15:5 


5.4 


ee 


CE 


2005 
Males Females 
All ages 0 to 14 15 to 64 65 and All ages 0 to 14 15 to 64 65 and 
older older 
thousands 
5,979.5 2,910.6 11,234.8 1,834.1 16,291.0 2,774.9 11,132.5 2,383.7 
253.4 41.5 NSie7, 30% ZOES DORs 185.8 37.4 
67.2 12e5 46.3 8.4 WO8) 12.0 47.9 1IEO 
459.3 77.6 324.1 SoD: 478.6 74.4 328.1 76.0 
SWE Ne 62.2 264.1 44.9 380.9 59.3 Zoe Doe 
3,750.1 644.6 2,666.5 439.0 3,848.0 613.4 2627.9 606.6 
6,191.6 1,162.4 4,327.2 702.0 6,349.8 1,114.0 4,329.1 906.7 
584.8 TSEZ 398.4 6737 BODE 1s; 0 388.9 GOr9 
493.8 99.8 330.0 64.0 500.4 94.9 os: 83.1 
1,645.7 320.3 L733 tS2at ioltet 303-5 UE 188.5 
2,109.1 Sevane 1,486.0 2OD-5 2,145.4 Bo 79 1,486.3 B21 2 
i Poyard 29 lie, let i523 PAKS} eS ne) 
221 5.3 57 (£0 20.9 DZ 14.7 1.0 
Ht 0.5 14.5 a0 OF! 0.3 
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Table 17.3 Population of census metropolitan areas 


1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
thousands 

All census metropolitan areas 17,277.0 17,489.9 17,684.0 17,903.5 18,125.8 18,359.7 
St. John’s 175.4 476.9 178.4 a2 1772 176.2 
Halifax 537.1 Eee Ms 342.7 345.4 348.1 2s Wy 
Saint John 292 12055 129.2 128.8 128.3 1279 
Saguenay 164.6 164.5 164.9 164.5 165-5 162,99 
Québec 660.9 667.1 674.6 679.3 680.9 684.0 
' Sherbrooke 146.2 147.0 147.9 149.0 150.1 TSF 
Trois-Rivieres 139.4 140.6 140.7 141.1 141.4 141.8 
Montréal 3,291.4 3,306.1 Bia2 7.5 3,347.3 3,364.2 3,379.2 
Ottawa-Gatineau 960.8 977.9 994.9 1,005.9 1,014.3 1,020.9 
Kingston! : - ee Se ws 4 
Oshawa 248.4 255.3 7463 DL 266.8 eee 276.6 
Toronto 4,029.8 4,094.0 4,147.9 4,226.6 4,308.9 4,392.2 
Hamilton 618.7 622.1 624.3 629.2 635.6 641.9 
St. Catharines—Niagara a7 O20 B76: 2 Lee 378.6 379.4 382.2 
Kitchener 368.5 IS Bl. 276.9 382.1 S752 394.2 
London 411.9 415.6 418.0 421.6 425.6 428.1 
Windsor 278.3 280.0 2625) 285.8 2095 295.4 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 167.9 170.4 171.0 170.6 170.1 t69;4 
Thunder Bay 130.0 130.6 1305 10,2 130.1 130.0 
Winnipeg G7 tal 672.8 675.3 676.9 679.6 678.6 
Regina 194.6 195.3 196.7 Tz 198.1 199.7 
Saskatoon 214.2 216.4 ies 22.030) 225.4 225.4 
Calgary 766.4 780.6 7ONe} 805.8 823.1 843.1 
Edmonton 854.3 865.9 87352 87542 876.8 883.2 
Abbotsford! Fe op " “3 ns be 
Vancouver 1,646.9 1,690.0 1,7aae6 yas ts ays 1,845.6 1,906.7 
Victoria 205 5 300.4 304.7 B09 313.0 316.4 


Notes: Population as of July 1. 

Data reflect 2001 Census boundaries. 
1. Kingston and Abbotsford became census metropolitan areas in 2001. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0034. 
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2000 2001 2002 


2003 2004 2005 
ir Oe ee ee ee 
thousands 


—_—_—_—_——————————— 


1997 1998 1999 


18,605.9 18,831.7 19,061.5 19, S3222 19,959.72. 20,285.3 20,533.8 20,784.8 21,030.1 


176.1 174.8 173.2 175.9 176.2 Wea 178.8 180.7 182.5 
355.6 S92 So 366.3 369.1 373.0 377.0 © ihe PB 380.8 
127 126.9 126.8 126.6 126.0 12631 126.4 126.6 126.7 
162.1 161.8 161.0 159.4 157.8 156-2 155.0 153.7 153.0 
686.0 687.6 689.8 692.6 696.4 701.6 705.6 711.4 Tis Wass 
152.9 154.0 154.4 155.6 157.0 156.7 160.5 162.2 16337 
141.6 141.2 140.9 140.6 140.1 140.0 140.4 141.0 142.2 
Ses is de | 3,411.6 Bj 4t37 7 - B47 123 3,507.4 3,547.1 Serio me: 3,609.6 3/O85.7 
1,030.1 1,042.1 1057.3 1,078.5 402.9 1,118.8 1513138 1,141.4 1,148.8 
i 85 si oe <7 154.4 15536 156.0 tGt2 
282.3 288.6 294.5 301.8 308.5 315.8 324.1 392.2 340.3 
4,481.8 A,S09.7 4,646.4 4,747.2 4,883.8 5,020.4 Sf RT 6.7 5,214.0 5,304.1 
651.3 660.5 669.3 678.8 689.2 697.9 705.0 710.4 714.9 
3G9.2 387.0 388.1 3903 BON ce 393.2 394.5 he ee) 396:9 
401.0 407.6 414.9 423.4 431.3 438.7 444.7 451.8 458.6 
431.9 436.0 439.8 445.0 449.6 454.5 457.7 461.2 464.3 
299.0 303.0 307.4 CR Red 320.8 S25.9 328.7 S307 62203 
168.6 166.6 163.8 162.2 ey ee) 161.0 161.1 161-1 161.1 
129.4 128.3 127.7 126.8 126.6 126.2 126.8 T2657 1263 
678.0 679.0 682.3 686.4 690.1 693.7 697.1 702.4 706.9 
198.4 198.3 198.6 198.0 196.8 196.5 197.4 198.2 £9930 
226.9 228.9 230.0 23053 230.8 231.8 Pay aU) 234.3 23:5:8 
871.8 903.2 928.4 9525 976.8 1,002.0 1,019.6 1,038.7 1,060.3 
896.7 915.3 9311 946.9 9615 979.9 991.0 1780277 1,016.0 
- es = 15327 15-2 156.4 158.8 162.8 
$958.2 1,985.4 2,012.6 2,040.3 2076.1 2A 3 2,142.1 2,174.0 2283 


318.5 319.0 320.4 


shstesuatnonnnsenconeessnastasss seagate eaaaee asenarene nas erenmneanmeennnoannsen pac anecnnnactecateentaen 


325.4 326.8 328.4 329.8 334.7 


SE I SESS ee 
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Table 17.4 


2001 
Total responses Ethnic origin, Ethnic origin, 
single responses! multiple responses? 
number 
Population 29,639,035 18,307,545 11,331,490 
Canadian 11,682,680 6,748,135 4,934,545 
English 5,978,875 1/479)/525 4,499,355 
French 4,668,410 1,060,760 3,607,655 
Scottish 4,157,210 C0235 37049, 975 
Irish 3,822,660 496,865 3,525,795 
German 2,742,765 705,600 DER OEE NTA, 
Italian 1,270,370 F2A0—27 5 544,090 
Chinese 1,094,700 936,210 158,490 
Ukrainian 1,071,060 BZ O95 744,860 
North American Indian 1,000,890 455,805 545,085 
Dutch (Netherlands) 923,310 BilliGw 2.0 607,090 
Polish 817,085 260,415 556,665 
East Indian 713,330 581,665 131,665 
Norwegian 363,760 47,230 316,530 
Portuguese 357,690 PES PDA8)3) 5: 104,855 
Welsh 350,365 28,445 321,920 
Jewish 348,605 186,475 162,130 
Russian 337,960 70,895 267,070 
Filipino 327,550 266,140 61,405 
Métis 307,845 WP PAY QSOS 
Swedish 282,760 30,440 2 a2 eo25 
Hungarian (Magyar) 267,255 91,800 175,455 
American (U.S.A.) 250,005 eS PANS 224,805 
Greek 215,105 143,785 TA, 25 
Spanish 213,105 66,545 146,555 
Jamaican 211,720 138,180 73,545 
Danish 170,780 33,795 136,985 
Vietnamese 151,410 (U8, B2290 


1. The respondent reported havin 


origin. 


2. The respondent reported having more than one ethnic origin. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Table 17.5 Foreign-born population, by census metropolitan area 


1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 
percent 

Population 16.1 15.6 16.1 17.4 18.4 
St. John’s Bez oi Pes} ad Zio 
Halifax es 6:9 6.4 7.0 6.9 
Saint John Bil Aly AL 3} 4.0 3.8 
Saguenay 0.9 0.8 by 4 0.7 0.9 
Québec Seay 233 by) 20 zo 
Sherbrooke! ane 3.4 3.6 4.3 4.6 
Trois-Rivieéres Tai 1.4 i be 1.6 sas: 
Montréal : 16.0 hears 16.4 17.6 18.4 
Ottawa-Gatineau 14.2 13.4 14.7 16.3 17.6 
Ontario part ey ae V7 19.8 2 Vel 
Quebec part ~ a 5.4 5.6 6.6 
Kingston? as sa 13% 12.8 12.4 
Oshawa 19.4 Tez ie 16.5 157 
Toronto SWANS) 36.0 38.0 41.9 43.7 
Hamilton NEES) 24.1 pA Me 23:6 23.6 
St. Catharines—Niagara 210 20.4 18.9 1925 17.8 
Kitchener 21.9 ZO, Zhe 21-0 22ak 
London 20.0 TS.2 18.8 192 18.8 
Windsor 2 tes 20.0 20.6 20.4 ZL 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury TOY 10.0 8.1 ees 7.0 
Thunder Bay 16.8 15:2 351 22 THs] 
Winnipeg 19,2 17:9 17.4 A'GS9 16.5 
Regina 10.6 9.4 8.4 8.0 7.4 
Saskatoon bi eae: 9.5 8.2 70 7:6 
Calgary 2122 20.6 20:3 20.9 2029 
Edmonton 19.6 18.2 18.3 13.5 17.8 
Abbotsford? hes 28.4 Res) 20.3 DAS 
Vancouver ZO 20.7, 30.1 34.9 BILD 


Victoria a He 19.5 19.3 18.8 


Se se a a a 


Note: Census metropolitan areas are based on the areas of the 2001 Census of Population. 
1. Sherbrooke became a census metropolitan area in 1986. 

2. Kingston and Abbotsford became census metropolitan areas in 2001. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population; Catalogue nos. 93-155, 92-913. 
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Table 17.6 Population, by mother tongue and by province and kesriiany 


SPRATT  NR SR LRAT a eS a 3 RRS EAR 


rei ees Fone ane aa 
Canada Newfound- Prince Nova New 
land and Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Labrador Island 
number 
Population 29,639,035 508,080 133,385 897,570 719,710 
Mother tongue, single responses! 29,257,885 507,425 132, 355 893,195 7 tat 7@ 
English 17,352,315 499,750 Lad hae 832,660 465,170 
French 6,703,325 DA AND, 5,665 34,025 236,665 
Non-official languages 5,202,245 5,495 2,065 26,510 11,935 
Chinese 853,745 520 130 ZNZS 12 es 
Cantonese S22,315 50 O 425 190 
Mandarin 101,790 2s. 20 115 105 
Hakka 4,565 0 0 15 10 
Chinese (not otherwise specified) 425,085 445 1i5 1,505 915 
Italian 469,485 eS 60 865 510 
German 438,080 340 190 3,015 1,420 | 
Polish 208,375 TES: 65 960 220 
Spanish 245,495 55 aD 700 510 
Portuguese 213,815 105 15 355 150 
Punjabi 271,220 90 0) 275 80 
Ukrainian 148,085 20 20 32.0 105 
Arabic 199,940 DANS. 145 4,035 533 
Dutch 128,670 90 480 1,980 855 
Filipino (Tagalog) 174,060 130 20 33D 150 
Greek 120,360 35 6) Ne. 165 
Vietnamese 122,055 60 10 480 110 
Cree 72,885 0) O 30 10 
Inuktitut (Inuit) 29,010 550 10 10 15 
Other non-official languages 1,506,965 3,090 860 9,930 5,819 
Mother tongue, multiple responses? 381,145 650 530 4,375 5,940 
English and French 12,75 330 440 PASS: 5,258 
English and non-official language 219,860 310 85 1,660 550 
French and non-official language 38,630 0 0 125 105, 
Ener French and non-official ABBMane 10,085 10 0 35 35 


: rahe PeerGreen eoatied one one Bae hey as mother TOnBue. 
. The respondent reported more than one language as mother tongue. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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Quebec 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskat- 
chewan 


2001 
Alberta 


British 
Columbia 


Yukon 


Northwest 
Territories 


Nunavut 


a Oe eee a ee eee 


7,125,580 
7,028,225 
557,040 
5,761,765 
709,420 
43,745 
6,140 
4,050 

70 

33,490 
124,695 
17,690 
17,155 
70,095 
33,355 
9,900 
5,125 
76,285 
3220 
9,550 
41,980 
21,640 
11,810 
8,620 
214,550 
7,350 
50,060 
15,045 
26,890 

22 
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11,285,550 
11,122,935 
7,965,225 
485,630 
2,672,085 
404,250 
158,035 
41,845 
2,245 
202,125 
295,205 
156,080 
138,940 
111,690 
152,115 
110,540 
48,620 
94,640 
69,655 
88,870 
65,285 
55,240 
4,405 

160 
869,400 
162,605 
37,135 
114,275 
8,000 


1,103,695 
1,087,415 
823,910 
44,340 
219,160 
9,115 
2,530 
700 

15 
5,945 
4,945 
63,215 
9,910 
5210 
7,005 
5,420 
26,540 
1,280 
3,975 
11,385 
1,315 
2,950 
11,110 
70 
41,645 
16,285 
D675 
13,070 
435 


110 


963,150 
953,500 
817,955 
17,775 
117,765 
65010 
1,430 
395 

20 
4,170 
890 
32,515 
3,015 
1,970 
405 

535 
19,650 
1,085 
1,930 
1,545 
975 
1,390 
22,055 
50 
23,730 
9,650 
1,375 
7,910 
255 

115 


number 


2,941,150 
2,907,380 
2,379,515 
58,645 
469,220 
78,205 
26,255 
5,580 

570 
45,795 
13,935 
78,040 
20,635 
19,820 
6,110 
22,535 
33,970 
15,390 
19,575 
11,705 
2,770 
16,680 
15,105 
95 
107,635 
33,770 
5,780 
26,420 
1,090 
475 


3,868,875 
3,820,125 
2,825,780 
54,400 
939,945 
307,990 
127,160 
48,880 
1,625 
130,330 
28,165 
84,605 
177320 
28,240 
14,155 
121,740 
13,600 
6,235 
26,740 
35,940 
6,680 
23,215 
015 

50 
224,070 
48,750 
6,780 
39,525 
1,705 

745 


100 
100 


37,105 
36,660 
28,650 
950 
7,065 
160 

65 

10 


300 
Bas 
160 
155 
765 
4,910 
440 
85 
eke 
‘5 
10 


26,670 
26,210 
6,940 
395 
18,875 
25 

10 


430 
10 
10 


SSS RSS SSS 
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Table 17.7 Population reporting an Aboriginal identity, by age group and by province 
and territory 


2001 
Canada Newfound- Prince Nova New 
land and Edward Scotia. Brunswick 

Labrador Island 

number 

All ages 976,305 18,780 1,345 17,015 16,990 
0 to 4 102,610 1,465 160 1,800 1673 
5itow 113,075 1,665 Alls: 1,880 1,660 
10 to 14 108,270 1920 170 (1, SO: o5G 
Stow 92,985 2F050 125 1570 1,630 
20 to 24 76,080 550 ilies GA2S 1,200 
25 to 34 148,550 2,920 155 2,730 2,645 
35 to 44 145,855 D995 165 2,455 2,840 
45 to 54 96,365 2 PASI: 180 1,915 1,943 
55 to 64 52,830 O55 80 835 1,085 
65 and older 39,680 875 80 675 755 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 


Table 17.8 Population reporting an Aboriginal identity, by age group and by selected 
census metropolitan area 


All ages 0 to4 5 to 9 10 to 14 
number 

St. John’s 1,195 85 120 53 
Halifax 3,25 245 240 275 
Saguenay 1,150 95 30 60° 
Québec 4,130 320 265 2758 
Montréal 11,085 690 680 880 | 
Ottawa-Gatineau 13,485 805 920 1,080 
Toronto 20,300 WW tos Mss 1,830 1,685 
Hamilton 7,270 700 IDES: 635 
St. Catharines—Niagara 4,970 400 570 465 
London 5,640 610 675 495 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 7,385 420 810 685 
Thunder Bay 8,200 890 1,030 825 
Winnipeg BY TANS 6295 6,555 5,685 
Regina 15,685 2055 2,150 1,92@ 
Saskatoon 20,275 277 20) 2,740 2,290 
Calgary 21,915 2,040 22385 2,360 
Edmonton 40,930 4,545 4,435 4,350 
Vancouver 36,860 2,840 3,400 3,490 
Victoria 8,695 770 LEO 738 


Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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2001 
nN ele aia a SS einer eminent gig a 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
chewan Columbia Territories 
number 

79,400 188,315 150,040 130,185 156,220 170,025 6,540 18,730 22,720 
7,580 17,160 18,000 16,785 16,890 15,445 635 1,880 37185 
8,090 20,165 18,985 17,885 1 O7675 17,900 665 2,245 a lO 
7,840 (o7320 17,085 16,855 18,130 18,650 675 2,245 3,100 
6,700 16,575 14,400 — 13,395 Spo85 Nests yD 1,800 2,330 
6,085 14,150 eons 10,570 13,145 12,415 450 1,485 1,880 
11,780 28,745 22,890 18,870 PZ 5¥-\ XO) 25,470 900 2705 Sh aI) 
12-130 Se 20,820 los55) 22530) PPO 17230 2,685 2,585 
9,240 20,925 137305 9,890 14,005 18,860 665 17675 1,480 
5,405 Ae 935 7,410 SoD HE palieres OFZ 405 985 895 
4,555 8,630 5,540 4,210 51385 7,240 345 1,02 625 

| 2001 
15 to 19 20 to 24 25 to 34 35 to 44 45 to 54 55 to 64 65 and older 

number 

TiS IQs 235 SS 150 85 30 
360 340 685 645 410 165 155 
50 100 170 195 205 120 |W 2s 
WINS 320 / 745 675 B25 405 
845 940 1,650 PADS 1,640 990 730 
1,050 le) 2,400 2,780 1,940 880 510 
W375 1,540 3,830 3,985 Dy HOE Wes 835 
725 570 130 (25 895 435 235 
505 345 770 765 620 270 245 
475 560 910 250 655 230 110 
75> 555 1,100 W265 865 570 360 
685 DD 1,365 R295 805 435 290 
4,940 4,670 8,965 8,370 ‘Sy VA0)5) Pr TAY, 1,810 
510 1375 2,550 15995 HN AAO) 630 370 
: 1955 1,985 3,460 2 TKOG ions 530 390 
1,840 2,095 4,145 3,610 Pe NAS) 825 605 
4,025 3/1 35 7,010 Dy AOD 3 Oli 1,960 L220 
3,240 2,840 6,545 6,700 4,405 27 lO 1,285 


920 785 1,455 1,410 990 530 330 
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Table 17.9 Population reporting an Aboriginal identity, by mother tongue and by 


province and territory 


2001 
Canada Newfound- Prince Nova New 
land and Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Labrador Island 
number 
Aboriginal population 976,305 18,775 1,345 17,010 16,990 
Mother tongue, single responses! 956,240 18,685 1,320 16,805 16,565 
English 704,770 16,595 1,105 LS Dts Fie 9,165 
French 64,130 50 25 785 4,385 
Non-official languages 187,340 2,040 195 4,050 3,020 
Aboriginal languages 186,835 2,040 195 4,045 3,005 
Cree : 72,680 10 0 30 10 
Inuktitut 29,005 545 10 10 20 
Ojibway 20,890 0 0 10 10 
Montagnais—Naskapi 9,655 1,470 0) 0 0 
Micmac 7,230 10 185 3,995 2,265 
Dakota/Sioux 3,880 0) 0 0 0) 
Blackfoot 2,740 0 0 0 0 
Salish languages 2,590 0 0 0 0 
South Slave 1,380 0) 0) 0 0 
Dogrib 1,860 0 0 0) 0 
Carrier Ly rss: 0 0) 0) 0 
Wakashan languages i225 0 0 0 0) 
Chipewyan 575 0 0 ) 0 
Other Aboriginal languages 31,840 0 0 13 al We! 
Non-Aboriginal languages 505 0 0 0 15 
Mother tongue, multiple responses? 20,070 90 20 205 425 
Multiple Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
responses 15,470 75 10 Pos) 190 
English and Aboriginal language(s) 14,130 13 10 135 175 
French and Aboriginal language(s) 1,010 0 0 0 15 
English, French and Aboriginal language(s) 330 0 0 0 0) 


Other multiple responses 4,600 ie 10 70 235 
1. The respondent reported only one language as mother tongue. 

2. The respondent reported more than one language as mother tongue. 

Source: Statistics Canada, 2001 Census of Population. 
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ee ee 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
chewan Columbia Territories 

ae Oe, OP Sn ibe DY TOR, , lg nF 

79,400 188,310 150,040 130,190 156,220 170,025 6,545 18,725 22,720 

HAN) 0) 185,010 145,845 WAT WAS 153,000 167,240 6,360 18,440 PIL Y) 

9,180 151,320 106,050 95,095 (27505 154,640 5,540 12-965 3,640 

32,900 13,560 6,400 505 2,050 2,180 60 1:35 25 

35,480 ZOVAZS 33,395 30,445 23,445 10,420 LIS 5,340 18,625 

35,455 19,970 333}. 30,405 23,380 10,315 TNS, 5,340 G6n 5 

11,810 4,385 18,090 22,020 15,010 1,160 ils 1s 55 O 

8,620 160 eo 50 100 50 20 760 18,605 

20 9,670 8,840 sve 625 DIES 10 65 0) 

8,180 0) 6) O O O O 6) O 

690 60 O 20 6) 15 0) O 0) 

0) 10 30 350 DOS 2D 0 6) O 

10 DS 25 1) 2,030 35 10 O O 

0) 6) @) 0) O DOA” 10 O 0) 

6) O 6) O 250 100 20 1,005 O 

0 10 O 10 10 20 6) 1,830 0 

6) 0) 0) ) 0) WAUs O 6) O 

| 0 0 0 0 0 1,270 0 0 0 

0) 10 20 0) 225 10 10 300 10 

6,130 5,640 5,540 6,570 1,760 37570 675 1 ePS: 6) 

30 os 75 45 70 105 O 0) 10 

1,845 3,300 4,200 3,065 B25 Pood SO) 1S 290 445 

3,645 2,845 DAIS 2205 160 27) 435 

3752.0 272695 DHIY 2,100 150 260 425 

95 95 90 70 0) 10 10 

30 DS: oD 35) 10 6) O 


555 220 300 565 35 20 10 


SSPEARS PRO AE er 
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Table 17.10 Gomponents of pepaianan apy 


1851 to 1861 to 1871 to 1881 to 1891 to 1901 to 1911 to 1921 to 

1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 

ee ee ee eee Thee mene eens |) SC eee se eee |. tT ee ee eee 
thousands 


po 5585888 eee 


Census population at end 


of period 3,230 3,689 4320 4,833 37 yw Auys 8,788 10,377 
Total population growth? 793 459 636 508 538 1,836 1,581 1,589 
Births 1,281 I, 370 1,480 1,524 1,548 1,929 2,340 2,415 
Deaths 670 760 790 870 880 900 1,070 1,055 
Immigration? 3g 260 350 680 250° 1,550 1,400 1,200 
Emigration? 170 410 404 826 380 740 1,089 970 
ene A eT A Cae onpretretaearenrts xt SSS SS —— 


2. The change in population numbers between two censuses. 
3. Different calculations for this component were used prior to 1971. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population. 


Table 17.11 Components of population oA by province and territory 


[ee {ER Sessa a aaa 


Ses seca 


2004 to 2005 


ee 


iA 


Canada Newfound- Prince Nova New 
land and Edward Scotia. Brunswick 
Labrador Island 
number 
Births 337,856 4,511 1,409 8,580 7,024 | 
Deaths 234,645 4,429 2339) 8,413 6,446 
Immigration 244,579 547 3 17705 870 
Emigration 35,866 78 30 795 300 
Net temporary emigration 25,563 105 34 374 22¢ 
Returning emigrants 15,786 1p: 23 239 272 
Net non-permanent residents -6,003 34 53 -191 382 
Net J BFS me et =1,075 -222 -473 -1,650 


aie Period (oe ee 1, 2004 mn ree 30, 2005. 
Preliminary data. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 051-0004. 
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SSE pease pasate 


1931 to 1941 to 1951 to 1956to 1961to 1966to 1971to 1976to 1981 to 1986 to 1991 to 1996 to 
1941 1951! 1956 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 1986 1991 1996 2001 


thousands 


a 


11,507 13,648 16,081 10,238 20,015, » 21,568. 923,450 24,820 26,101 28031 . 29/611 31,021 
HAS pe Zl 2,433 2,157 Were’, 155s 1,488 1371 1,281 1,930 1,580 1,410 
2294: 3,186 2,106 2,362 2,249 1,856 1,760 1,820 1,872 tpo933 1,936 705 
1,072 1,214 633 687 73 766 824 843 885 946 1,024 1,089 

149 548 783 760 539 890 1,053 771 678 1,164 ad a ies LD 4 
241 378 


185 278 280 427 358 278 278 213 338 326 


2004 to 2005 


SSS ce 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
chewan Columbia Territories 


ee ee ee 


number 


75,305 131,454 14,111 12,144 41,015 40,465 345 711 785 
55,429 88,919 10,264 ee PSs) 1 O17 30,001 164 Lal 138 
43,459 429/998 Pi O7® 2,089 be353 40,423 58 80 9 
5,601 Ie See pe | 1322 599 4,043 7,063 (i 17 i 
4,073 10,625 562 DES 2,934 6,069 Z5 17 9 
2,785 6,546 987 181 991 2,585 15 0 0 
-3,694 -10,025 538 304 1,866 4,859 -81 -28 -20 
16,615 7,456 -6 -427 -296 


Se cc eee eee eee 
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Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 


New Brunswick 


Saskatchewan 
British Columbia 


Northwest Territories 


Note: Period from July 1 to June 30. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 651-0004. 


Table 17.13 


ss 88 SSS SS SSS SE SESS EEE Saas aa 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 


New Brunswick 


Saskatchewan 
British Columbia 


Northwest Territories 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0001, 051-0004. 


Births, by province and territory 


Birth rate, by province and territory 


2000 to 
2001 


10.8 
tA 
12.0 
2.5 
99 
1 es 
16.1 
25.6 
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SSeS 


2001 to 
2002 


10.5 
og 
9.6 
253 
ee 
9.5 

tO7 

Lt2 

12.0 

292 
ae 

11.4 

Toe 

25.4 


2002 to 
2003 


10.5 
8.9 
10.0 
O32 
Os 
IW 
10.6 
11-9 
1A 
12.6 
9.8 
10.6 
1557 
26.2 


2 


2004' 


ee re SS SS 


per 1,000 population 


10.6 
12.0 
‘vy 
Pay 

9.6 
ise 
16.6 
26.0 


canna nnn Ss cc eS eS eT Se 


2000 to 2001 to 2002 to 2003 to 2004 to 
2001 2002 2003 2004° 2005P 
number 
327,107 328,155 Sa0b 25 335,701 337,856 
4,732 4,636 4,596 4,595 ASK 
1,381 1,303 1,374 1,416 1,409 
0,922 8,693 8,635 8,628 8,580 
7,202 6,971 7,104 7,086 7,023 
Fi We Pan 72,602 fi) he) 74,378 75/303 
127,741 128,947 1297256 te 131,454 
eres, 13,746 135700 13,989 14,111 
12,084 11996 11,794 12,063 12,144 
SF, V9F 37,002 39,450 40,520 41,015 
40,367 39 922 40,534 40,099 40,465 
348 344 B22 Ge, 345 
656 651 658 706 711 
4 1S pee 762 765 785 


2004 to 


2005P 


10.5 
1220 
12.2 
127 

2G 
thy 
16.6 
26.3 
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Table 17.14 — Deaths, 


2000 to 2001 to 2002 to 2003 to 2004 to 
2001 2002 2003 2004° 2005P 
number 

Canada 219,114 220,494 224,702 231,260 234,645 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4,233 4,126 4,241 4,349 4,429 
Prince Edward Island 1,209 1205 1,246 1,260 1,259 
Nova Scotia 7,847 SID 8,093 8,271 8,413 
New Brunswick 972. 6,065 Onl 2 6,318 6,446 
Quebec 54,017 54,735 54,813 56,134 55,429 
Ontario 61,119 80,993 83,595 86,371 88,919 
Manitoba oS OF 720 9,948 OMT, 10,264 
Saskatchewan ; 9,001 8,650 8,976 SY OW SAIS 
Alberta 17590 le 9B; 18,572 USEPA) OF Gly, 
British Columbia DI LN 28,697 28,596 AES) (Sy5 7 30,001 
Yukon 135 150 151 158 164 
Northwest Territories 175 164 170 ZO Wi 
Nunavut 128 130 129 133 138 


Table 17.15 Death rate, by province and territory 


ss ac eee ee 


2000 to 2001 to 2002 to 2003 to 2004 to 
2001 2002 2003 2004" 2005P 


per 1,000 population 


Canada Tal 7.1 Tal 73 7.3 
Newfoundland and Labrador 8.1 7.9 8.2 8.4 8.6 
_ Prince Edward Island 8.9 8.8 oe 9.2 9.1 
Nova Scotia 8.4 8.5 Orr 8.8 9:0 
New Brunswick 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.6 
~ Quebec is 7.4 73 wos Heme 
Ontario 6.9 6.7 6.9 7 .O zl 
_ Manitoba 8.6 8.4 8.6 8.7 8.7 
_ Saskatchewan 9.0 8.7 9.0 9.2 9.2 
- Alberta 5.8 5.8 Eo) 6.0 6.1 
British Columbia 6.9 7.0 6.9 ZA 7.1 
~ Yukon 4.5 5.0 5.0 Sel 53 
Northwest Territories 7.4 gaa 7.0 4.0 4.0 
Nunavut 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.6 


: Note: Period y e 30. 
_ Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0001, 051-0004. 


Table 17. 16 Population projections, by age group 


REE ELLE ELLE ELSE SEE LL $e SSAA AL . 


2006 2011 2016 2021 2026 2031 
thousands 

All ages! 32,547.2 33,909.7 35,266.8 36,608.5 37 ,882.7 39,029.4 
0 to 4 [lowes ye ey eer Gilrect leu lleycs: WS 2eS dyed oie 
Sens, 1,842.6 1,780.8 {h, co) O7/ Poel 1,910.9 1,910.9 
10 to 14 2,084.6 1,916.4 irsietey | PS89220 1,956.8 1,999.4 
jhSpcicaneal IS, 2,164.8 2,170.4 2,006.4 Vy Qae7, 9903 2,058.4 
20 to 24 BE PUEOX SS, POS 2,304.1 2,145.8 2,096.8 DF lore 
2 torZ 9 yap PAs | Deo ee: DS. ORs ASI, 2,241.4 2, VIG26 
30 to 34 DED OES 2,354.8 2,462.8 2,518.1 DO SAZeI 2,402.7 
a0 Ong Mee S35 Ura Me Bipods 2,462.6 DSS) 2), 63926 DOW lel 
40 to 44 2,698.3 2,409.3 By HOE 2 O26 2,649.3 Pi JA Hikes 
45 to 49 AST NGS Me TN 2,431.6 2,418.6 DO si! 2 603-5 
50 to 54 Diy Soy a\ee9) DROoS 2,695.4 2,425.9 2,417.8 PEAS Go (9, 
DOsORY PAO 8225 2327 7A 2,614.1 2,662.9 2,404.5 2,401.4 
60 to 64 {BIS es' DNS My Di Dass: 2 Sy ayHl X8) 2,612.4 DSG7.6 
65 to 69 1), DMs: Pons ei 1,942.1 2,184.7 2,466.6 Dass ieals 
70 to 74 1,044.2 (PSRs 1,401.5 1,806.8 2,044.1 Da NGz2 
WS Mos JES) 878.0 907.6 Bas) 1,241.0 1,610.8 lites! ce. 
80 to 84 638.3 CODE 724.3 804.0 1, O1Gxt [332.4 
85 to 89 342.8 422.2 465.5 494.6 560.3 719.8 
90 to 94 373 16922 ee 237.4 DEVE: 2997 
95 to 99 Boh 42.4 54.4 68.6 79 87.4 
100 and older 4.7 5.4 Tec Shed} ial 14.4 


See sraacaaenets sgoencecoaetnomnonannensy seaguauuanauneetameennnesnentens 
Note: Of rhe oI six ix pioteeaen scenarios, ;, based on Tpopetacon estimates at at July 1 1, 2005, Mtesults fi Fon medline enn scenario 3a are re preset in this ‘ble 


1. Figure may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 052-0004. 
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@) Prices and price indexes 


OVER VEE w 


For government, businesses and individuals 
alike, every change in the price of a barrel of 
oil, a month’s rent, or even a case of beer has 
an impact on how we spend—and earn—our 
money. Statistics Canada tracks these and many 
other price movements using a number of key 
price indexes. 


First and foremost is the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI), and its impact is felt all over the economy. 
Wages are adjusted to reflect price changes, as 
are pensions and old age security cheques. 


Come tax time, the income tax brackets we find 
ourselves in and the deductions we can make 
are determined in part by the CPI. Businesses 
use the index to set prices and make investment 
decisions, while the government relies on the 
CPI to help set interest rates and determine 
transfer payments. 


Chart 18.1 


Keeping track with rising prices 


The CPI’s importance relates to its ability to track 
purchasing power. Statistics Canada regularly 
collects 68,000 price quotes from across the 
country for a basket of about 600 popular goods 
and services—from french fries and bus fares to 
tuition and Internet service—to measure price 
changes in the marketplace. When the overall 
cost of this basket rises, we experience inflation, 
and our purchasing power declines. 


Every month, the overall price change of the 
basket is measured against what the basket cost 
in the base year of the CPI, which is currently 
1992 and represented with a value of 100. 

By July 2000, the index had reached 114.1, 
meaning overall costs had grown by just over 
14%. Five years later, in July 2005, the index 


Consumer Price Index, historical summary 
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1914 1924 1934 1944 1954 


cet Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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measured 127.5—reflecting price inflation of 
more than 27% since 1992. 


While prices in general have increased, they 
have not increased uniformly. The prices of 

goods and services Canadians buy regularly 
have climbed faster than the prices of items 

purchased rarely. 


For example, the cost of daily travel has risen 
significantly. Filling up the family van with 

gas in July 2005 cost 27% more than only five 
years earlier, and 73% more than in 1992. Big 
jumps in car insurance premiums and parking 
fees over the same periods have also driven the 
cost of car ownership higher. Public commuter 
transportation in 2005 was nearly 60% more 
expensive than in 1992, and the cost of air 
travel has more than doubled. 


The costs of transporting goods and information 
have generally declined relative to the cost of 
all goods and services over the last 50 years. 
And Canada’s small towns and rural areas are 
reaping the benefits. These declining costs 
make rural communities a competitive home 
for newer manufacturing jobs that are part of 
just-in-time delivery networks. However, rural 


Industrial Product Price Index 
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areas still face challenges from increased costs 
of moving people into and out of rural areas. 


Many home costs are rising too 


We are also spending more maintaining hearth 
and home. Although the cost of bananas and 
lettuce has fallen since 1992, stocking the 
fridge with meat, dairy and bakery products 
cost one-third more by 2005. 


And though falling interest rates have reduced 
mortgage interest costs by one-tenth since 
1992, homeowners have seen insurance costs 
rise by 76%, and monthly water, fuel and 
electricity bills climb 60%. 


On the other hand, our purchasing power for 
items we buy less frequently—many big-ticket 
items in particular—has actually increased. 
Since 2000, prices have dropped for durable 
goods by 4%, and for semi-durable goods by 
2.4%. Declining technology costs have lowered 
prices for computers, home entertainment 
equipment and appliances, and furniture prices 
have barely moved. 


And, due to cheaper clothing and footwear | 
imported from China and other developing 
economies, the cost of dressing up in 2005 
declined about 4% since 2000, and was 
effectively unchanged from 1992. 


While the CPI is the most widely-used and 
recognized price index, Statistics Canada also 
maintains several specialized indexes such 

as the Raw Materials Price Index (RMPI), the 
Industrial Product Price Index (IPPI), the New 
Housing Price Index (NHPI) and the Farm 
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Product Price Index (FPPI) to help business and 
industry track and forecast price trends. 


Manufacturers paying more for many 
raw materials 


The RMPI tracks price changes for raw materials 
purchased by Canadian factories for further 
processing, such as crude oil, mined metals and 
wood. In June 2005, the RMPI stood at 145.4, 
meaning that manufacturers were paying 45% 
more for raw materials than in the base year 

of 1997. However, a 145% increase in the 

cost of mineral fuels alone accounts for much 
of this rise. Wood prices, on. the other hand, 
have fallen by 25%, while prices for vegetable 
products are down nearly 20%. 


The IPPl—which tracks the prices manufacturers 
receive for the goods they produce with those 
raw materials—climbed 11% from 1997 to 
2005. Here again, much of the increase stems 
from the near-doubling of prices for products 
created with crude oil. While prices for 
chemical, tobacco and metal products have 
climbed considerably since 1997, prices for 
textiles, lumber and motor vehicles have fallen. 


Chart 18.3. Raw Materials Price Index 
(RMPI) 
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Interestingly, although the cost of wood and 
lumber products has fallen since 1997, the NHPI 
shows a steady rise in the selling prices of new 
residential properties. Fuelled in part by lower 
mortgage interest rates and demand in a hot 
housing market, the price of a brand new home 
rose by nearly 25% from 1997 to 2004. 


The FPPI measures the change through time 

in the prices received for various agricultural 
commodities. At the end of 2004, the FPPI 
stood at 94.8, meaning that it had fallen 5.2% 
since the base year of 1997. The price of crops 
has especially been on the decline, with the 
FPPI for total crops in late 2005 dipping below 
80 for the first time since 1993. The FPPI for 
livestock and animal products, on the other 
hand, was consistently above 100 throughout 
2005 after dipping in 2003 with the BSE crisis. 
In the first half of 2003, the FPPI for cattle and 
calves fell by more than 50% from 127.7 in 
January to a low of 63.2 in July. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e Analytical Series — Prices Division. 
Occasional. 62FOO14MIE 


e The Consumer Price Index. Monthly. 
62-001-XIB 


e Farm Product Price Index. Monthly. 
21-007-XWE 


e Industry Price Indexes. Monthly. 62-011-XWE 


Other 
¢ Bank of Canada 


¢ Canadian Economy Online, Government of 
Canada 


¢ Department of Finance Canada 


CHAPTER 18 


Given oil's dominant role in so many aspects 
of the Canadian economy and our daily lives, 
when prices go up, we feel the effects. So 
Canadians were feeling the pinch in 2005, as 
global instability, natural disasters and a growing 
world appetite for oil combined to lift the price 
of oil to record levels. 


But oil’s new record highs are merely the latest 
increases in what has been a steady rise in oil 
prices since the 1990s. Industry has seen the 
price of crude oil almost double from 1997 

to 2004, and rise another 60% by July 2005. 
Moreover, companies relying on products 
derived from crude oil, such as gasoline, heavy 
fuels and lubricants, have seen costs for these 
items rise by 60% from 1997 to 2004, and 
double by July 2005. 


Naturally, these price increases get passed 
down from industry to consumer. From 2000 


to 2005, for example, transportation costs rose 
nearly 15% and home fuel oil bills increased 
more than 50%. 


Nowhere were the increases more visible than 
at the neighbourhood gas pump, where prices 
can be highly volatile. From July 2000 to July 
2005, the price of gasoline climbed 27%; by 
August, it had increased another 7%, and by 
September another 11%. 


Since transportation costs account for about 
one-fifth of average household expenses (and 
gasoline alone nearly 5%), it is not surprising 
that the hunt for cheap gasoline is practically 
a national pastime. But the cost of filling up 
differs from city to city. In October 2003, 
Winnipeggers and Edmontonians were paying 
nearly 10% less for gas than the national 
average, whereas people in Saint John were 
paying 14% more. 
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The price of moving 


One of the biggest decisions a Canadian family 
can make is to pick up and move to another 
part of the country. And as if adjusting to a 
new job, a new town and new friends weren't 
enough, families often have to adjust their 


budget because their purchasing power changes. 


Moving from a small city to a big city provides 
the biggest shock. For example, in Toronto— 
Canada’s most expensive city—the cost of the 
Consumer Price Index’s basket of goods and 
services is 10% above the national average. 
On the other hand, costs in Regina—Canada’s 
least expensive urban centre—are 10% below 
the national average. Charlottetown and 


Canadians can expect to pay more for things in 
Ottawa and Vancouver. 


One of the biggest differences that Canadians 
moving to other cities must contend with is 


Chart 18.5 
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the price of shelter, which accounts for about 
27% of household expenses. Renting or buying 
a home in Toronto, for example, will cost 
about 25% more than the Canadian average. 
By contrast, accommodation is at least 30% 
cheaper in Regina and in Atlantic Canadian 
cities such as Saint John and Charlottetown. 


Below-average food prices, both in the grocery 
store and at restaurants, can be found in 
Montréal, Winnipeg and Regina. Residents of 
St. John’s and Vancouver pay the most for food. 


Getting around town via public or private 
transportation is cheapest in Winnipeg and 
Regina, but most costly in Toronto and, 
interestingly, in St. John’s. 


And for those who place recreation, education 
and reading among their favourite pursuits, 
Montréal is the place to be. Edmonton has the 
best prices for clothing and footwear. 


Intercity retail price differentials index, October 2004 
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Inflation an 


In times of fast-changing prices, managing the 
family budget—not to mention multi-million 
dollar business operations—involves considerable 
guesswork about where prices will be in a month, 
a year or even further down the road. 


Fortunately for Canadians today, the average 
rate of inflation from 1992 to 2004 was just 
under 2%—one of the longest periods of low 
and stable inflation this country has ever seen. 
In July 2005, inflation was exactly 2%. If prices 
continued to rise at this pace, they would 
double by 2039. 


This stability has helped Canadians maintain 
their purchasing power and has created a more 
stable and predictable economic environment. 
But this has not always been the case. Over the 
past century, Canadians have seen periods of 
both high deflation and high inflation. 


Although just nine deflationary years have 
occurred in Canada since 1914, they have been 


deflation in Canada 


vicious. During the early 1920s, for example, 
prices dropped a total of 20%. And during 

the worst years of the Great Depression, from 
1930 to 1933, prices plummetted a total of 
25%. Since falling prices lead to lower profits, 
shrinking incomes and higher unemployment, 
the deflationary cycles during these periods 
tended to reinforce themselves, and were 
particularly difficult to break. 


Conversely, a generation of Canadians grew 
up in the 1970s and 1980s with the general 
expectation that prices would rise considerably 
year after year. The inflation rate during this 
period fluctuated widely, running anywhere 
from 2.9% to 12.4%, but was generally quite 
high, averaging 7% each year. Canadians also 
saw prices jump significantly during the three- 
year periods following the two world wars. 
The highest rate of inflation ever recorded in 
Canada was in 1917, when prices actually 
climbed 19% in a single year. 
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Do Canadians experience inflation differently 


Does the Consumer Price Index accurately In comparison, while the price changes of 
track inflation for the not-so-average Canadian items more frequently bought by higher- 
shopper? After all, low-income, high-income income households—such as electronics and 
and senior households spend very differently mortgages—did not increase as quickly as the 
from each other and from the average Canadian. rate of inflation, the slower increase was offset 
As it turns out, inflation affects all Canadians by much higher costs for items such as fuel 

just about equally. and meals at restaurants. 

A close look at the expenditures of the 20% of For households composed of seniors, the rate 
households with the lowest incomes and the of inflation from 1992 to 2004 was virtually 
20% with the highest incomes from 1992 to identical to other households. During this span, 
2004 shows that the inflation experienced by senior households experienced an average 
these families was virtually identical—despite inflation rate of 1.95%, compared with 1.84% 
their different spending patterns. for all other households. 

During this period, the prices of many items Seniors did not benefit as much from the 

that figure prominently in the expenditures of below-average price increases of electronics 
lower-income families—such as rent and food and clothing. They spent proportionally more 
purchased at stores—rose slower than the rate on other items—such as travel, reading material 
of inflation. Starting in 2002, this was offset by —_ and utilities—whose prices rose at above- 
above-average increases for tobacco, which average rates. 


lower-income families are more likely to use. 


Chart 18.7 Consumer Price Index annual growth rate, by income group (three-month 
moving average) 
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Luh 18.1 Consumer la nde 


EEL LLL LET ELE OE 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


A eet A el | tS i i a a a ee ee 
1992 = 100 

All-items 78.1 81.5 84.8 89.0 953 98.5 100.0 
Food 82.8 86.4 88.7 92.0 95.8 100.4 100.0 
Shelter 76.8 80.3 84.0 88.9 Ls Pe, 98.2 100.0 
Household operations and furnishings 84.8 87.3 90.6 93.8 O5:6 955 100.0 
Clothing and footwear ee 80.5 84.7 88.1 90.6 Go 100.0 
Transportation 82.1 85.1 86.7 oTe2 96.3 98.0 100.0 
Health and personal care 76.1 80.0 Go 87.1 91.4 97.8 100.0 
Recreation, education and reading 76.6 80.4 84.9 88.8 2 as 95.9 100.0 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco 

products 5922 63.1 67.8 74.1 80.6 94.4 100.0 
Special aggregates 
All-items excluding food vas ah 80.5 84.0 88.4 2220 98.2 100.0 
All-items excluding energy jas 81.4 84.9 89.2 Je I 98.4 100.0 

percentage change from previous year 

All-items 4.1 4.4 4.0 5.0 4.8 5.6 ha 
Food Bal 4.3 Od a 4.1 4.8 -0.4 
Shelter 2.8 4.6 4.6 5.8 7G 4.6 1.8 
Household operations and furnishings 3.0 2 3.8 o> en CRS 0.5 
Clothing and footwear 2 4.3 Lae 4.0 2.8 9.4 0.9 
Transportation | Py E9 ne jal) 1.8 2.0 
Health and personal care 4.1 aot 4.4 4.3 4.9 es 222 
Recreation, education and reading Bel 5.0 5.6 4.6 4.2 6.9 lel 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco 

products WR 6.6 7.4 923 8.8 1731 5.9 
Special aggregates 
All-items excluding food 4.0 4.4 4.3 5.2 5.0 5.8 1.8 
All-items eae energy ae 4.6 4.3 5.1 4.5 Sos) 1.6 


Note: Annual average indexes are pera by ca penperane he Gua a ae 12 fone of ane ea odec year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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2995 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 Woke 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
1992 = 100 
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1OTO% 10792 103.1 105.3 106.6 108.2 TOO. 8 O.0 Seg i222 IWS 9 Bi14eve 115.2 Ths 
S010 etDisre) J0tea PO1.4 1027 103295" 105.3 10525 106.0" 110522 hO33 $03%1 102.6 
103.2 107.5%. WisAted 447.8) 9 T2155 120.5 124.5 130.7. 130.8 134.4 141.4 144.8 150.7 
102.7 103.6% . 10355 104.1 105-59. JT08si TALOS2 TiO ee eA 1525 TIO Pe 1838 120.8 
102.4 1055 109.5 24 has OTT 7S L2G 2 es 124.3 126.3 T2Ac3 bone? 127.4 
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percentage change from previous year 
1.8 0.2 Vay 2 1.6 1.6 0.9 1.7 eof 2.6 vay 2.8 1.9 nae 
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labialis 18.2 aes Price Index, all-items, by province 


1980 1985 1990 1995 2000 2005 


oI 2 OG 
Canada 52.4 75.0 93.3 104.2 113.5 W273 
Newfoundland and Labrador 54.9 79.6 O32 104.4 Ties 126.1 
Prince Edward Island 54.7 ries 92:3 Ons Ue 7 128.5 
Nova Scotia 54.4 Pel ae. 9326 103.8 114.2 1296 
New Brunswick Do Hk 3, 93.3 103.4 1228 127.4 
Quebec SiG 74.2 SM hes: LOTS 110.6 12325 
Ontario SG 74.2 94.6 104.3 114.2 128.4 
Manitoba 54.2 ID 35: 93.8 O69 TRS PSP 22 
Saskatchewan 54.8 ZOL6 94.1 106.9 WiGe? W322 
Alberta 54.7 Toys ate | HOa.O 117.4 134.3 


British Columbia ots Whe 76.4 92.4 1079 113.3 12533 


percentage change from previous year 


Canada 10.1 4.0 4.8 py va 5 Ze 


Newfoundland and Labrador P16 4.2 4.4 5 3.0 216 
Prince Edward Island 10.5 3.8 Bel 1.6 4.1 Bi 
Nova Scotia 10.8 4.5 Dl Lie OGD BRS 
New Brunswick 13 4.6 4.6 IgG 2 2.4 
Quebec Tes) 4.4 4.3 1.8 2.4 ya 
Ontario Os 4.1 4.9 DAS, ph) Pig 
Manitoba 9.9 4.1 4.6 27 2.5 pay 
Saskatchewan 10.3 ae 4.4 1.9 2.6 2:2 
Alberta 10.1 3.0 eee Pie, be Zl 
British Columbia 9.4 Boy 5.4 M3 1 220 


Nate: ah hal average fess are seen ya averaging elie iene for the 1D tronths af the alencer year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 326-0002. 
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Table 18.3 Composite Leading Index 


Composite Leading Indicator (1992 = 100) 
Housing Index (1992 = 100)! 

Business and personal services employment (thousands) 
Stock Price Index, Toronto Stock Exchange 300 (1975 = 1,000) 
M1, Money Supply (millions of dollars, 1992) 

U.S. Conference Board Leading Indicator (1992 = 100)? 
Manufacturing 

Average work week (hours) 

New orders, durables (millions of dollars, 1992)4 
Shipments to inventory ratio of finished goods* 

Retail trade 

Furniture and appliance sales (millions of dollars, 1992)4 
Other durable goods sales (millions of dollars, 1992)4 
Unsmoothed composite (1992 = 100) 


2. Deflated by the Consumer Price Index for All-items. 


mparce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 377-0003. 


January 
2005 


201.4 
1307 
2,618 
9,004 
31.877 
12358 


eves) 
23,842 
P91 


25429 
MY, 
202.7 


December 


2005 


210.3 
143.0 
2,679 
10,832 
1395343 
1258 


38.5 
26,058 
1.68 


2,301 
8,134 
212.8 


g starts (units) and house sales (Multiple Listing Service). 


3. Data reflect findings published in the month indicated, but the data themselves refer to the month immediately preceding. 
4. Data reflect findings published in the month indicated, but the data themselves refer to two months prior. 


January 
2006 


211.4 
145.9 
2,684 
11,087 
141,053 
12622 


38.5 
26,122 
1.84 


2a'tS 
8,114 
214.8 


SLT 


December 
2005 to 
January 

2006 


percentage 
change 
0.5 

2.0 

On 

2.4 

12 
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0.0 
OZ 
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0.6 
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Table 18.4 


Consumer Price Index, food 


2002 


2003 


2004 


2005 


2001 
1992 = 100 

All-items 116.4 119.0 n22.3 124.6 1274 
Food iN ars 120.3 122.4 124.9 128.0 
Food purchased from stores ANP We Bee, 119.8 120.6 123.7 126.6 
Meat [pas Pe 1240 123.5 134.9 137 
Fresh or frozen meat (excluding poultry) 127.1 1299 13ne 136.4 138.9 
Fresh or frozen poultry meat tyes 118.5 124.2 133.0 134.0 
Processed meat 126.0 L270 178 120.9 1353 
Fish and other seafood 122:5 Ue 4 122.8 122.0 1224 
Fish 120.1 1A9-9 iLbS.3 A922 120.4 
Other seafood 129.3 122:3 132.6 130.0 126.7 
Dairy products and eggs 116.7 120.1 123.9 127.0 1334 
Dairy products 115.4 118.8 12233 12533 132.4 
Eggs 129.3 133.9 140.4 144.3 146.1 
Bakery and other cereal products is asa 121.4 126.6 129.9 1334 
Bakery products TUS 1192 A209) 130.3 134.8 
Other cereal grains and cereal products 124.2 126.3 128.9 130.4 131m 
Fruit, fruit preparations and nuts 106.3 109.4 107.4 108.6 108.1 
Fresh fruit 108.4 ‘ares | 109% TIO? 108.8 
Preserved fruit and fruit preparations 103.0 103.7 104.6 105.0 106.3 
Nuts 108.1 110.0 109.3 Lid ol Yee’ 11343 
Vegetables and vegetable preparations 109.7 117.6 110.8 108.3 110.€ 
Fresh vegetables Tis 12233 L237 108.7 1093 

Preserved vegetables and vegetable 
preparations 1035 104.5 106.3 108.0 11183 
Other food products TESS PT720 1209 12262 125% 
Sugar and confectionery 139.4 142.0 150.5 15257 153. 
Fats and oils 123.4 126.1 130.8 134.7 136.6 
Coffee and tea 129.0 124.2 1252 12736 131.8 
Condiments, spices and vinegars 118.0 118.7 119.4 LISt 1228 
Other food preparations 109.6 Tits 117.2 119.3 122.1 
Non-alcoholic beverages 101.6 101.2 100.6 100.4 104.€ 

Food purchased from restaurants 118.4 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM, table 326-0002. 
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Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging th 
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Table 18.5 


1998 2001 2002 2003 200 
1992 = 100 

Canada 

Farm inputs 116.6 117.0 124.1 129.5 128.5 132.8 ZOE 
Building and fencing (tt ege 1250 119.8 120.0 122.8 122.4 137.8 
Machinery and motor vehicles 124.0 125.6 137.7 143.7 143.5 157.0 155.5 
Crop production 124.3 F216 121.5 137.6 i577 154.7 hove 
Animal production 147.0 117.5 127.8 1351 13233 1262 114.6 
Supplies and services 111.8 PU2.0 118.4 1201 1207 12750 126.9 
Hired farm labour 115.4 HSS 119.5 125.4 1286.2 129.0 135.4 
Property taxes aiered 113.8 114.1 T1256 TEES 126.4 1299 
Interest 86.4 87.6 96.1 90:5 84.9 83.9 80.7 
Farm rent 122733 120.5 113.8 LI366 1218 1909 136.2 
Eastern Canada 

Farm inputs 114.7 115.0 121.6 126.6 126.2 129.0 127.6 
Building and fencing ig EY 122.9 122 PANS 124.3 124.2 136.2 
Machinery and motor vehicles 124.7 126.4 139.4 144.4 145.9 och! 156.4 
Crop production 120.6 120.4 Loot 1301 1283 13720 1333 
Animal production iLiG5 114.7 122.1 129.5 128.0 125.4 117.8 
Supplies and services 111.7 111.8 120.4 123.4 121.8 129.8 129.1 
Hired farm labour 115.5 115.6 1248 272 130.4 128.9 135.2 
Property taxes 72.8 76.4 74.6 TS vs 84.8 90.0 O30 
Interest 86.4 88.6 98.0 92.6 86.7 85.8 83.2 
Farm rent 89.1 85.9 81.2 85.2 935 97-6 1017 
Western Canada 

Farm inputs 118.5 119.0 126.7 132.9 130.9 137.5 131.7 
Building and fencing 116.9 12322 118.6 118.5 121.6 120.9 138.8 
Machinery and motor vehicles 12335 125.0 136.0 143.3 140.7 154.4 154.3 
Crop production 1267 122.4 123.1 142.7 140.6 167.1 158.4 
Animal production Wh 1203 133-6 141.0 136.6 131.0 104.5 
Supplies and services 111.8 142.3 116.2 118.6 11976 125.0 124.4 
Hired farm labour iie:9 144.0 117.1 123.8 126.0 129:9 136.5 
Property taxes 122.6 124.6 126.1 121.4 (279 136.0 139.4 
Interest 86.5 86.9 95.0 89.2 S37 S207 79) 
Farm rent 139°2 138.4 130.6 128.0 135.6 153.2 


148.9 


handling charges, which are deducted before the farmer is paid. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 328-0014. 
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Lies ih on Bikes Bid lois Price Pele 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
1997 = 100 

All industrial products 76.8 78.9 82.3 84.0 84.2 83.3 83.8 
Intermediate goods 76.6 yA Be 84.5 86.1 85.1 82.6 82.2 

First-stage intermediate goods 76.2 81.6 95.2 D723 90.5 81.8 FOS 

Second-stage intermediate goods 76.5 LG.2 81.1 82.6 83.2 aea5 82.6 
Finished goods 16.9 78.4 13.9 80.7 82.9 84.4 86.1 

Finished foods and feeds 77.4 80.0 81.9 84.6 87.1 88.9 89.8 

Capital equipment 75.8 76.6 77.0 78.8 80.6 82.0 84.8 

All other finished goods 77.4 78.5 78.5 £98 82.1 83.4 85.0 
Aggregation, by commodities 
Meat, fish and dairy products 75.4 TOF 79.1 79.7 82.0 82.8 83.7 
Fruits, vegetables, feeds, other food 

products raed 77.8 83.3 86.4 86.6 86.3 87.4 
Beverages 74.4 76.4 vo Fee) 84.0 86.5 89.5 90.8 
Tobacco, tobacco products Boel 56.0 58.3 61.2 66.2 73.4 78.9 
Rubber, leather, plastic fabricated 

products 77 4 Od 85.9 88.9 89.3 89.0 88.1 
Textile products B55 85.4 88.5 90.3 91.4 91.4 91.2 
Knitted products and clothing 81.3 84.2 86.6 88.9 5 ER 92.2 92.6 
Lumber, other wood products 60.8 Odea 63.4 65.9 65.5 64.4 69.8 
Furniture and fixtures 74.6 78.0 81.0 84.4 87.4 88.4 87.9 
Pulp and paper products Maes 82.6 90.5 O54 O19 83.0 i, 
Printing and publishing 61.8 65.1 69.2 ae 74.8 77.4 ont 
Primary metal products L7© O2oh 98.1 97.8 88.6 81.2 79.0 
Metal fabricated products 74.9 77.0 80.6 83.3 84.0 83.9 83.7 
Machinery and equipment Zak) 78.8 81.6 85.5 87.4 88.7 90.0 
Motor vehicles and other transport 

equipment LO.9 78.8 76.6 76.3 76.7 78.2 Paes 
Electrical and communications products 84.7 86.9 90.6 93.8 94.0 es 94.4 
Non-metallic mineral products 81.7 85.3 89.1 90.5 Tiss 90.8 30:3 
Petroleum and coal products 96.1 ots 84.7 86.4 O73 94.0 86.7 
Chemicals and chemical products Fol iy es 86.5 87.7 85.4 86.5 85.3 
Miscellaneous manufactured products PL a Vigo Me 82.3 84.1 85.1 86.6 86.9 
Miscellaneous non-manufactured 


products 116.0 119.4 W237 104.6 95.0 84.5 83.2 


Sea ESSERE SSS 
Note: Annual average indexes are obtained by averaging the indexes for the 12 months of the ealenttat year. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 329-0039 , 329-0040, 329-0041, 329-0042, 329-0044, 329-0045, 329-0046, 329-0048. 
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9251 
SILA 
92.5 
Ss py) 
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93.0 
92.8 
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85.8 
87.7 
92.4 
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92:2 
99:6 
94.5 
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O35 xz 
95.8 
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1994 


98.9 
101.1 
118.5 

98.3 

95.4 

95.3 

96.0 

95.0 


922) 


95.8 
94.9 
89.6 


100.2 
97.8 
96.7 
94.0 
98.3 

wigs 
98.6 

105.4 
96.4 
97-6 


94.9 
10222 
98.9 
90.4 
101.8 
98.7 


120.3 


1995 


99.3 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 

98.0 

98.2 

98.0 

97.9 


97.0 


99.6 
97.4 
93.4 


99.4 
39-2 
99.0 
99:3 
993 
105.7 
99.4 
a7 
98.5 
99)2 


9725 
101.1 
100.1 
100.5 

99.8 
100.0 


Tit 


1996 


1997 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.4 
98.4 
93.0 
99:0 
103.4 
100.9 
104.9 
4103.5 


98.7 


D7 
102.4 
103.8 


99.8 
LO eZ 
101.6 
SERS) 
101.1 
103.5 
103°5 
96.0 
102.6 
102.3 


tO7.1 
100.1 
100.2 
82.3 
96.9 
101.4 


90.3 


suman tana eaneataen aan 


INDEXES 


1999 2000 

1997 = 100 
102.2 106.5 
99.9 105.3 
96.5 111.9 
100.4 104.3 
105.6 108.3 
102.2 104.3 
106.6 107.3 
106.4. 110.7 
100.4 104.6 
95.6 95.6 
105.6 109.0 
109.4 114.2 
100.2. 105.2 
99.6 99.1 
1022 1028 
105.1 95.9 
102.3. 104.8 
1017 a tie 
105.8 109.2 
95.2 100.6 
103.0 104.7 
103.7 104.8 
108.5 109.0 
100.2 98.5 
102.0 105.2 
96.1 140.3 
98.6 104.8 
103.0 104.3 
86.4 


90:3 


CHAPTE 


DE 


2001 


107.6 
105.0 
104.5 
105:1 
hItss 
106.4 
1107 
113.8 


LO 727 


96:2 
111.4 
127.4 


106.1 
100.5 
103.2 

94.6 
106.3 
115:0 
W458 

94.4 
104.9 
105.9 


E35 

99.4 
107.4 
1353.7 
107.4 
O55 


86.6 


ASE 


Tate | 187 Raw aia te rialif Price elodes 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
1997 = 100 
All raw materials 93.8 114.7 Be 4 112.6 114.8 128.3 145.3 
Mineral fuels 103.1 160.2 Ie 5 154.5 165.6 1935-9 244.8 
Vegetable products Fan es 78.7 84.8 O7 af 922. 88.8 80.3 
Animals and animal products 96.0 103.9 108.9 103.6 100.3 101.4 104.6 
Wood S729 av.9 85.0 83.9 82.2 83.0 #5, 
Ferrous materials 88.3 88.8 87.0 92.8 Goat 125.0 1Z$4 
Non-ferrous metals 86.7 90.4 82.0 S13 82.0 104.8 RIO 
Non-metallic minerals 105.6 108.1 109.0 1105 116.4 122.6 133.4 
All raw materials excluding mineral 
fuels 89.5 93.6 2 / 232 91.4 929 99:3 


Note: Annual average jidlexes 3 are beaned by averaging the oe Wor the 12 mone of the eaendan year. 7 j 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 330-0006. 
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19, Primary Industries 
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Primary industries are those that harvest or 
extract raw material from nature, such as 
agriculture, oil and gas extraction, logging and 
forestry, mining, fishing, and trapping. Together, 
agriculture and the extraction of oil and gas 
contributed 3.5% to Canada’s total economic 
‘output in 2004, while the remaining primary 
industries delivered 2.6%. 


For much of our history, primary industries have 
played an important role, steadily contributing 
around 5% to 10% of the total economy. In 
‘recent years, output from primary industries has 
hovered around 6% of the total value of goods 
_and services produced in Canada. 


} 


Primary industries also comprise a major part 
of Canada’s trade with other countries, provide 


{ 


raw materials for manufacturing and heavy 
industries, and furnish an economic base for 
rural and isolated communities. 


In recent years, there have been important 
shifts in many primary industries. Fishing and 
trapping have undergone dramatic changes, 
formerly important industries such as asbestos 
mining have virtually disappeared, and new 
enterprises such as diamond production have 
emerged as valuable new industries. 


Wild fish stocks are shrinking 


When the impact of over-fishing became 
evident on Canada’s coasts in the early 1990s, 
the federal government announced fishing bans 
for certain species. As a result, Canada’s fishing 
industry began to change radically; among 
other things, we have seen much lower catches 
and a big increase in aquaculture. 


In 1990, before quotas were imposed, Canada 
ranked 15th in the world by the size of its 


Primary industry employment, selected industries 
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catch. By 2002 we had fallen to 21st place. In 
1990, 1.3 million tonnes of seafish and shellfish 
were landed in the Atlantic fishery. From 1990 
to 2003, the size of this catch fell 35% to 
851,294 tonnes. 


Canada has strong fishing industries on both 
the East and West coasts, with the Atlantic 
fishery being the larger of the two. In 2003, 
just over half of the Atlantic fishery’s landings 
were shellfish. Although landings in the Pacific 
fishery are about one-quarter of the Atlantic’s, 
virtually all the salmon and much of the halibut 
caught in 2003 came from the Pacific fishery. 


In 2003, almost 60% of our catch was exported. 
Of these, 35% were fresh and frozen shellfish. 

The United States buys most of our exports, but 
China and Japan are also large markets. 


Like fishing, the trapping industry has also seen 
major shifts. Wildlife pelts represented 67% 

of the fur harvested in Canada in 1970, but by 
2002 that had fallen to 44%. Today, most fur 
comes from fur farms. The annual production of 
pelts has remained fairly constant over the last 
few years, but their value has been rising. Most 


Chart 19.2 
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Forest regions 


2001 


thousands of 

hectares 

Forest land 310,134 
Other wooded land 91,951 


Stocked forest land 


274,918 


677 003 


Natural Resources Canada 


were exported to the United States or Europe, 
and there is also a growing market in China. 


Forestry employment on the decline 


With almost half of Canada’s land mass 

(402 million hectares) covered by trees, it is 
little wonder that forestry is so important to 
many Canadians. Most of these forests and 

the industries associated with them are con- 
centrated in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario 


and British Columbia. 
| 


As well, many of the rural communities directly 
involved in forestry are economically dependent 
on the industry. In 1996, there were 337 
forestry-dependent communities in Canada, 
the majority in Quebec and British Columbia. 


Despite its importance to so many communi- 
ties, direct forestry employment has been 
steadily declining. From 2000 to 2004, employ- 
ment fell 33%, hitting a low of 52,367 people 
in 2004. Jobs indirectly associated with forestry 
have also been on the decline. In 2003, 285,000 | 
were employed in forestry-related industries, a | 
2% decrease from 2002. | 


Canada has a trade surplus in forest products | 
with almost all of our trading partners. Our 
biggest trading partner in forest products is 

the United States, which received 78% of our 
forest product exports in 2003. As such, the 
softwood lumber dispute created problems for 
the industry and those communities dependent 
on it. 
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Stimulating the mining industry 


While the lure of gold and silver attracted 
numerous prospectors to Canada in the nine- 
teenth century, it wasn’t until after the Second 


| World War that Canada’s mineral industries, 


including copper, nickel, iron ore and uranium, 
took off. The total value of Canadian mineral 
production was $18.6 billion in 2003, up 1.5% 
from 2002. 


Although gold, nickel, silver and potash remain 
important natural resources, diamonds have 
recently become a hot commodity. As well, the 
mining of other valuable gemstones—such as 
high-quality emeralds in areas of British Columbia 
and Yukon, and sapphires in Nunavut—are 
anticipated to become significant new mining 


- industries. 


| Since 1995, overall employment in Canada’s 


mining industry has decreased by 25%, falling 
to just under 46,000 employees in 2003. The 
diamond industry has been the lone bright spot 


_ in terms of employment in the mining industry, 


with jobs in diamond mining more than tripling 
from 1999 to 2003. 


Chart 19.3 Fisheries, commercial landings, 
quantity 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 
e Aquaculture Statistics. Annual. 23-222-XWE 


e Canada’s Mineral Production. Annual. 
26-202-XIB 


¢ Diamonds: Adding Lustre to the Canadian 
Economy. Occasional. 11-621-MWE2004008 


e Fur Statistics. Semi-annual. 23-013-XWE 

e Innovation in the Forest Sector. Occasional. 
88FOO06XIE200201 1 

Other 

e Agriculture and Agri-food Canada 

e Fisheries and Oceans Canada 

e National Forestry Database 


e Natural Resources Canada 
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Just 20 years ago, very few people believed 
that a diamond industry was even possible 

in Canada. Yet, from 1998 to 2002, about 

13.8 million carats of this precious gemstone 
were mined, with a total value of $2.8 billion. 
That’s roughly equivalent to a 1.5-kilogram bag 
of ice each day for five years, with each bag 
worth $1.5 million. 


Increased investment in the diamond industry 
has begun to show dividends. In 2004 alone, a 
total of 12.6 million carats of diamonds were 
mined in Canada, with a value of $2.1 billion. 
Along with the established Ekati and Diavik 
mines in the Northwest Territories, diamond 
exploration has begun in Ontario and Nunavut. 


The diamond industry has provided a windfall 
for the territories. Diamond mining accounted 
for just over one-fifth of the Northwest Territories’ 
gross domestic product in 2002. Like in any 
economic boom, many industries share the 


Chart 19.5 Diamond production value 
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benefits, including the non-residential 
construction, wholesale trade and transportation 
industries. In 2002, more than 9,000 loads of 
materials were transported to these two mines. 


Diamond mining also means both direct and 
indirect employment for many northern and 
Aboriginal residents. Of the over 1,400 workers 
employed by the Ekati and Diavik mines, three 
out of four are northern residents and almost 4 
out of 10 are Aboriginal workers. 


Canada’s diamond mines are not just abundant, 
they also produce gems of very high quality. In 
2001, the average price per carat of a Canadian 
diamond was the third highest in the world at 
$228, behind only Namibia and Angola. Canada 
has also shifted from its earlier role as a net 
importer of diamonds to being a net exporter 
of diamonds. The United Kingdom and Belgium 
are the principal destinations for Canadian 
diamond exports. 


2002 2003 2004 
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From fishing to aquaculture 


In the late 1600s, fishermen caught an estimated 
100,000 tonnes of cod each year in the waters 
off Newfoundland and Labrador. During the 
1960s, the size of these annual catches peaked 
at two million tonnes annually. In the years that 
followed, however, what was once thought to 
be an inexhaustible supply of wild fish began 


to quickly decline. 


Over-fishing has affected many species, driving 
some to the brink of extinction. The use of 
modern fishing tools, such as global positioning 
systems for navigation, sonars for locating fish 


_and high-efficiency trawlers for netting fish are 


partly to blame. To protect certain species from 
over-fishing, the Canadian government established 
quotas for the Atlantic fishery in the early 1990s. 


As wild stocks declined, aquaculture has become 


an alternative. Commercial aquaculture produc- 


tion dates back to the 1950s, when trout and 


400 - 


Chart 19.6 Aquaculture production value 
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oysters were the major species cultivated. In 
the ensuing decades, the industry has expanded 
into two distinct branches: one for finfish, like 
salmon and trout, and another for shellfish, 
such as mussels and clams. 


Aquaculture has benefited from the quotas on 
wild fish. In 1990, before quotas were imposed, 
the aquaculture industry produced 36,462 tonnes 
of fish. By 2003, aquaculture output had more 
than quadrupled, producing 155,634 tonnes. 


Despite the large increases in aquaculture 
production, wild stocks remain the major 
source of income for the fishing industry. Since 
a limited number of species can be farmed 
successfully, in 2003, aquaculture accounted 
for only 8% of the volume of the Atlantic 
fishery. Thanks to scientific advances, however, 
aquaculture is still growing in importance as a 
method of fishing. 
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While fires and insect infestations have always 
posed natural threats to Canada’s forests, human 
activity also plays a major role in spreading 
forest fires. 


Though destructive, forest fires play a natural role 
in the forest renewal cycle. In 2002, a total of 
7,792 forest fires destroyed 2.8 million hectares 
of forest across the country. To put that into 
perspective, the forestry industry harvested 
974,000 hectares that year—roughly one-third 

of what was destroyed by fire. 


Human activity was responsible for almost half 
of these fires. More than 1,000 were caused by 
individuals involved in recreational activities 
like camping. Industry was responsible for 
another 564 fires that burned 241,076 hectares 
of forest—an area far larger than that destroyed 
by all other human activity. Lightning is the 
major natural source of forest fires. Lightning 
strikes in 2002 burned more than 1.5 million 
hectares of forest. 


Chart 19.7 Forest fire sources, 2002 
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Human activity is also contributing to infestation 
by introducing alien insects to our forests. This 
is an ongoing side effect of international trade. 
Wood packaging from abroad, for example, is 
thought to have been the source of the Asian 
longhorn beetle, which has no natural predators 
in Canada. The Asian longhorn has the potential 
to destroy a whole range of hardwoods by 
burrowing deep under the bark. Earlier alien 
invaders include the gypsy moth, which attacks 
oaks and other broadleaf trees. 


Canada’s native species of insects also cause 
enormous damage to forests. One example is 
the mountain pine beetle, which attacks many 
Western Canadian pine trees such as the Pinus 
ponderosa. In 2002, more than 18 million 
hectares of forest suffered moderate to severe 
damage from defoliation and beetle-killed 
trees. As a forest management practice, about 
250,000 hectares of forest were sprayed with 
insecticides in 2002. 
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A thriving fur industry was one of the initial 
pulls that brought many of the first European 
settlers to Canada. Fur was one of Canada’s 
first major industries, and it drove the economy 
for many years. Although no longer an economic 
leader, the fur industry remains important, 

and is a source of income for more than 
65,000 Canadians. 


‘From 1970 to 1987, the fur industry was stable, 
with average sales of 4.6 million pelts a year. Over 
the next three years, however, as animal rights 
activists raised concerns about the fur industry’s 
‘practices, pelt production fell 62% to a low of 
1.7 million in 1990. 


[In the years following the collapse, the pro- 
‘duction and value of pelts fluctuated as the 
industry tried to find new markets. Since 1998, 
the total sales for fur pelts have more than 
doubled, reaching $103.6 million in 2003. 


Chart 19.8 Fur pelt value, by source 
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Total pelt production, however, increased only 
slightly during this period. The big difference 
was the increase in the average value per fur 
pelt, which almost doubled to $43.49 in 2003 
from $22.91 in 1998. 


Fur trappers have historically been the major 
suppliers to the fur industry. Over the past few 
years, however, ranchers raising mink and fox 
have expanded to become the largest producers 
of fur pelts. The value of ranch-raised pelts 

has more than doubled since 1998, reaching 
$77.5 million in 2003. 


Nova Scotia has emerged as Canada’s leader in 
ranch-raised pelts, producing more than half 
of the total sales of ranched fur in 2003. 
Quebec and Ontario remain the major centres 
for fur trapping. In 2003, these two provinces 
accounted for more than one-third of the total 
wildlife pelts produced in Canada. 
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Tape 19.1 Gross Sonmnestie product at basic prices) primary ta atntes 


1990 ie de | 1992 lee 1994 1995 


millions of constant dollars (1997) 


All industries 707,670 697,540 703,485 720,700 753,118 772,843 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 21,000 20,636 19,054 20,397 20,683 20,993 
Crop production 
Animal production x - ” cf a r 
Forestry and logging 5,739 4,944 5,007 5.375 5,586 5,764 


Fishing, hunting and trapping 1,683 1,490 372 1,415 1,154 94C 
Support activities for agriculture and 
forestry 2,011 1,868 1,920 1,873 1,963 2,051 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 26,922 28,088 28,917 30,158 31,479 32,601 
Oil and gas extraction 15,796 Gyaoal 1108), y3¥55 19,537 20,393 21,036 
Mining (excluding oil and gas) 7 3 ty i 3h § 
Coal mining 1,105 1,108 867 1,013 1,050 1,111 
Metal ore mining 5, a9 6,016 5,796 5,413 4,995 5,053 
Non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying 2,185 2,034 1,989 1,995 2,306 2,444 
Support activities for mining and oil 


and gas extraction MS BND: 2,400 1,766 2,269 2,814 3,038 
ATA AA Sa 2 A ees a 
Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 379-0017. 


Table 19.2 Gross domestic product at basic prices, primary industries, by province and 


nl SEXILORY 
2004 
Canada Newfound- Prince Nova New Quebex 
land and Edward Scotia Brunswick 
Labrador Island 


millions of chained dollars (1997) 


All industries 1,040,779.0 13,534.3 3,092.9" »22,902.6 © 19,056.0; 219,1938 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing and hunting 24,583.0 386.4 1972 690.3 1,003.5 4,398.; 
Crop and animal production! 14,834.0 41.1 113.4 189.2 391.8 23530 
Forestry and logging 7,226.0 67.2 11.4 1995 452.5 1,603.: 
Fishing, hunting and trapping 987.0 276.0 63.0 301.4 106.3 85.4 
Support activities for agriculture and 
forestry 1,682.0 15.6 8.6 289 61.4 422. 
Mining and oil and gas extraction 39,458.0 2,403.5 ? ieee, 416.9 205.8 1,324) 
Oil and gas extraction 23,848.0 x 0.0 X 0.0 0.1 
Coal mining 1,206.0 0.0 0.0 x 4.7 0.1 
Metal ore mining 4,480.0 2.0 0.0 0.0 x | 
Non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying 3,758.0 13.8 2a x Xx 350. 
Support activities for mining and oil 


and gas extraction 6,339.0 x 1.6 x 30.2 156. 


Note: North y 
1. This combines the North American Industry Classification System ( (NAICS) codes 111, 112. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 379-0017, 379-0025. 
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1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
millions of constant dollars (1997) 


783,810 816,763 848,963 896,577 946,025 960,657 989,337 1,012,785 1,045,795 


21,228 20,427 21,696 290 22,904 20,811 19,848 21,869 23,358 
9,622 10,587 11,684 10,623 8,147 7,073 9,002 9,543 

¢ 3,145 3,281 3,490 3,725 4,016 3,944 3,839 3,966 

5,274 5,564 5,641 5,849 6,195 6,215 6,397 6,456 7,202 

| 966 847 825 806 833 913 938 968 982 
2,007 1,249 1,362 1,493 1,528 1,520 1,496 1,604 1,665 
32,948 33,935 34,461 34,399 35,459 35,507 36,212 39,100 40,425 
20,804 21,203 21,885 21,991 21,609 21133 22,355 23,059 23,580 

| ¥ 8,700 8,827 9,085 9,491 9,608 9,510 10,058 10,555 
S 1,141 1,209 1,183 1,152 1201 1,357 1,166 1,083 1,187 
865,225 5,027 5,241 5,047 5,440 5,163 5,039 4,679 4,649 
2'333 2,464 2,403 2,886 2,830 3,088 3,305 4,296 4,719 
3,467 4,032 3,749 3303 4359 4,766 4,347 5,983 6,290 


LEAS 


2004 


Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Northwest Nunavut 
chewan Columbia Territories 


millions of chained dollars (1997) 


432,903.2 32,460.3 30,497.1 130,714.5 126,856.7 1,132.6 3,727.0 862.0 
ARS 29.5 {| ee 2,075.0 37D Ons Bs, ek,” 4.0 18.0 te2 
3,362.7 1,439.9 1,824.2 D/O Ons 1,149.3 tg De) 0.0 

O2379 753 139.0 SAOLS 3, 3802 2.1 O77 0.0 
1O.2 O07 le iS PAs | 0.2 1.6 ied) 
231.4 63.0 WA S723 500.9 0.1 229 0.0 
292053 547.9 4,131.3 21,424.7 3,726.4 67.6 1,994.4 Dei ef 
20.2 5 Der 2,154.2 li 12026 17623 Wales, 158.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 Xx 39720 oe . 0.0 0.0 0.0 
1,967.6 434.0 x x x Xx x x 
683.3 37.4 1 O77e3 Xx 100.5 x x 0.0 
253.6 29.1 454.8 4,640.4 447.8 x x Xx 
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Table 19.3 


LLL ERE 


Canada 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 

Northwest Territories 


Nunavut 


[i 
Note Excludes oil and gas. 
Source: Natural Resources Canada. 


Table 19.4 Mineral production, by selected types 


coe 


SE 


Metallic minerals 
Nickel 

Gold 

Copper 

Iron ore 

Zinc 

Uranium 
Platinum group 
Non-metallic minerals 
Diamonds 
Potash! 

Cement 

Sand and gravel! 
Stone! 

Salt 


Sulphur, elemental 


Notes Excludes oil and gas. 


2000 


19,834,922 


967 p02 
5,482 
295,249 
772,546 
3,653,206 
ea eek ee | 
1,068,806 
2,282,648 
1,064,411 
2,891,467 
56,264 
681,743 
384,597 


Mineral Broaict ae by province and territory 


2001 


2002 


2003 


thousands of dollars 


19,537,369 
863,195 
3,983 

x 

807,203 
5, OO S92 7 
5,634,975 
885,093 

x 

989,965 
2,860,791 
41,137 
778,590 
320,910 


19,917,954 
872,806 
Boe 

x 

653,479 
3,742,025 
Dpdar poe | 
850,459 

x 

1092 oS 
2,863,556 
43,109 
874,174 
271,029 


20,077,218 
845,161 
w, 974 
263,194 
702,496 
3,563,071 
5,690,433 
892,234 
Deh OT 
1,191,488 
2, OTF 04 
33/500 
1,666,722 
34,649 


SS 


thousands of dollars 


LAL RAR 


3,348,131 
2,206,482 
2,030,654 
Toceoos 
996,872 
635,990 
463,676 


2,140,123 
1,930,025 
1,623,444 
1,078,764 
1,070,632 

431,518 

273,504 


2004° 


24,167,636 
811,510 
3,658 
278,282 
759,992 
3,997,748 
? seeps le 
1252/6014 
2,818,176 
Pbk eres. 
3,589,668 
61,633 
2,156,846 
39,612 


1. Shipments of gypsum, silica, stone and sand and gravel to Canadian cement, lime and clay plants and shipments of potash to Canadian potassium 


sulphate plants are not included in this table. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 26-202-XIB. 
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OVERVIEW 


0 Science and technology 


Scientific research and innovation improves the 
lives of Canadians and makes our country com- 

_ petitive internationally. But it’s not all robots and 
rocket science—in addition to large research 
projects, thousands of smaller studies and projects 
are continually increasing Canada’s intellectual 
property Output. 


A major goal of scientific research is being the 
first to discover new technologies or ideas. 
Countries that are highly innovative can gain a 
competitive advantage by being the first to 

reap the economic benefits of new scientific 
advancements. Analyzing a country’s innovation 
_ levels can be tricky, however, since they can be 
difficult to quantify or measure. 


Patents are one measure of innovation. They 
help to spread new scientific knowledge and 
to encourage new business growth and product 


Chart 20.1 Patent applications and grants 


Number 
50,000 5 
© Patent applications 
@ Patent grants 
40,000 F 
30,000 Ff 
20,000 F 
10,000 — 
0 
1995) 1996/ 1997) 1998/ 
1996 1997 1998 1999 


Source: Canadian Intellectual Property Office. 
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development. The number of patent applications 
have generally been increasing in all areas of 
scientific endeavour, suggesting that innovation 
in traditional fields—such as mechanical en- 
gineering and organic chemistry—is as robust 
as that in newer fields like biotechnology and 
artificial intelligence. In 2003, almost 40,000 
new patent applications were filed with the 
Canadian Intellectual Property Office, and 
almost 12,000 were granted. 


Scientific articles 


Scientific articles are also a key indicator of 
innovation. The number of science and engi- 
neering articles published by Canadian authors 
remained relatively flat during the most recent 
14-year reporting period of 1988 to 2001. In 


ESS 


1999/ 2000/ 2001/ 2002/ 2003/ 
2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
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2001, the number of articles was 22,626, down 
from a high of 24,583 in 1996. Comparatively, 
the total articles across the world increased 
almost 40% during the same period, driven 
mainly by growth in Western Europe and 

Asia. Articles from the United States, Japan, 
Germany, the United Kingdom and France 
accounted for nearly 60% of all science and 
engineering articles published in 2001. 


In 2004, private industry, Canadian universities, 
hospitals and government laboratories spent a 
about $25.2 billion on research and develop- 
ment (R&D). This amount, called the gross 
expenditures of research and development 
(GERD), refers to all monies spent on R&D 
performed within the country in a given year. 


GERD includes R&D performed within a 
country and funded from abroad but excludes 
payments sent abroad for R&D performed in 
other countries. 


An indicator of science and technology (S&T) 
activities, the GERD is a key benchmark 

for determining the research intensity in a 
given country and for making national and 


Chart 20.2 Gross expenditures of research 
ang peau men ERD annual HEMI, 


Sern @ie ange 
Zo 


2 O Seana 


45 


V4 


O os Sr oe Oe a 


1G e1972 1980 1988 2004 


1996 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0001. 
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Spending on research and development for 
SEG OECD countries 


“1999 2001° 2003P 


% of GDP 

Canada 1.80 2.09 1.97 
France PEM ts. ye 2.19 
Germany 2.44 jae 2.58 
Italy 1.04 1 4 
Japan pe Le 2:07 3:13 
Sweden! 3.65 4.27 d 
United Kingdom 1.87 1.87 1.89 
United States? 2.65 


2-f3 


2.60 


1. Underesti 
2. Excludes most or all capital expenditures. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 


international comparisons. Higher levels of 
R&D funding are expected to reflect the creation 
of more scientific knowledge. 


Research and development 


The most recent GERD figures for countries 
around the world show that Canada ranked 
ninth in 2003, a slight increase from the tenth 
place ranking eight years before. The higher 
ratio on R&D spending as a percentage of GDP 
exhibited in other countries can be attributed 
in part, to greater defence R&D expenditures. 
Over this same period, Canada’s investment 

in R&D grew from 1.72% to 1.95% of gross 
domestic product, an 13% increase. 


The federal government is the principal source 
of R&D funds in Canada. In 2004/05, the gov- 
ernment’s spending on science and technology 
(S&T) was estimated at $9.1 billion. Spending 
on S&T (which includes R&D monies) remainec 
a stable 3.6% of the total federal budget through 
most of the 1990s, then climbed to 4% in 
1998/99 and to an estimated 5% in 2004/05. 


More than 65 different federal departments and. 
agencies either perform S&T activities or have 
budgets to fund these activities. Four organi- 
zations account for one-third of the federal 
government's total S&T expenditures: the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 


www.statcan.ca 
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Council, the National Research Council, the 
Canadian Institutes of Health Research and 
— Environment Canada. 


More than one million employees work in S&T 
jobs. Even when the national unemployment 
rate reached 11.4% in 1993, unemployment in 
S&T occupations was considerably less at 6%. 
In 2004, the national unemployment rate was 
7.2%, but only 3.8% for scientists and engineers. 


Science workers 


But this is not an isolated Canadian phenomenon; 

the demand for S&T workers is strong world- 
_wide. In OECD countries, employment in 
science and technology occupations grew 
approximately twice as fast as overall employ- 
ment from 1995 to 2000. Canada, however, 
produces a smaller proportion of university 
graduates in life and physical sciences, mathe- 
matics and engineering than any other G8 nation, 
excluding the United States (2000). Of the more 
than 3,000 doctoral graduates in 2004, 21% 
graduated from biological science programs 
and 13% from engineering programs. 


Chart 20.3 Doctorate degrees in science 


Biological/biomedical 
aera tse Engineering 
Physical sciences 


Number 
FOO | 


600 
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400 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0012. 


Attracting foreign workers from abroad is one 
way to address this shortage. In 2001, more than 
two times as many immigrants as Canadian- 
born population were working in engineering 
and natural sciences. In fact, one out of three 
men who immigrated to Canada in the 1990s 
with postsecondary credentials had trained in 
a technology-related field such as engineering, 
computer science or applied mathematics at 
the university level, or electronic technologies 
at the college or trade school level. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e Federal Scientific Activities. Annual. 
88-204-XIE 


¢ Innovation Analysis Bulletin. Occasional. 
88-003-XIE 


e Science, Innovation and Electronic 
Information Division Research Papers. 
Occasional. 88FOO17MIE 


e Science, Innovation and Electronic 
Information Division Working Papers. 
Occasional. 88FOOO6XIE 


e Science Statistics. Occasional. 88-001-XIE 


Other 
¢ Canadian Intellectual Property Office 


¢ National Institute for Nanotechnology, 
National Research Council Canada 


e Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development 
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geoning biotech sector 


From virus-resistant crops to new burn treatments, Three out of every four innovative biotechnology 
Canada is a biotechnology leader. Our biotech- _ firms are based in Quebec, Ontario and British 


nology sector consistently ranks near the top Columbia. Together, firms in these three provinces 
worldwide along with the United States and the — generated more than 85% of Canadian biotech- 
United Kingdom, in terms of new companies, nology revenues in 2003. Ontario firms led the 
patents, publications and venture capital. way in revenues, but companies in Quebec 


: autre: spent the most on research and development. 
Biotechnology uses micro-organisms in the 


industrial process. It is an enabling technol- Even though more firms were in the biotech- 
ogy—similar to electricity or microelectronics— nology business in 2003, the number of people 
that transforms processes, products and services — working in biotechnology-related activities 

in diverse areas, such as health, agriculture, remained stable at 11,900, or 16% of the total 
natural resources and chemicals. number of employees at these firms. Quebec 


In 2003, about 490 innovative firms were using had the larpest piotecin ae aa taa a 


biotechnology to develop new products or In 2003, around 11,000 biotechnology products 
processes in Canada, a 74% expansion from 1997. _ were on the market, greater than six times the 
Nearly three in four of these firms were smaller 1,758 available in 1997. Companies in the 
companies, with fewer than 50 employees. business of human health diagnostics, thera- 
These companies quadrupled their revenues peutics or drug delivery accounted for 79% of 
from 1997 to 2003, to a high of $3.8 billion. these products. 


Chart 20.4 Innovative biotechnology companies 


Ropes $ billions 
600 ; shar 
2 Number of firms 

500 Total revenues 

4 
400 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-003-XIE2005002 and 88-003-XIE2002001. 
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The small, small world of nanotechnology 


Nanotechnology is the science of developing 
or manipulating materials at a scale of one- 
billionth of a metre—about three or four atoms 
wide. 


In 2003, there were 89 Canadian firms involved 
in nanotechnology research and development 
(R&D) in seven different industries, including 
scientific R&D services (65% of these firms), 
chemical manufacturing (11%), and phar- 
maceutical and medicine manufacturing (7%). 


| Although still few in number, more and more 
companies are getting involved in developing 


nanotechnology. They are exploring applications 
in medicine, energy, the environment, 


computing and telecommunications. Canadian 


researchers foresee supercomputers the size 
of a single cell, digital cameras that work in 
darkness, and even clothing that generates 
electricity from sunlight. Nanotechnology 
products are already available in the 


Chart 20.5 Firms involved in nanotech research and development, by industry, 2003 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-003-XIE2005001. 
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marketplace—for example, silver-infused 
bandages that help to fight infection and 
materials 100 times stronger than steel at 1/16th 
the weight. 


According to the OECD, more than 30 
countries had established R&D programs in 
nanotechnology in 2000, with the United States 
and Japan providing the most in R&D funding. 
Canada contributes to international research 

by providing a significant number of scientific 
research articles annually on the subject. 


The major federal government initiative in 
nanotechnology is the National Institute of 
Nanotechnology in Edmonton, which operates 
as a collaborative venture with the National 
Research Council and the Alberta government. 
The province of Quebec has also invested 
substantially in nanotechnologies, and in 2004 
had around 2,000 students enrolled in graduate 
study in the field. 


Pharmaceutical and Other industries 
medicine 


manufacturing 
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Over the years, more and more women have 
been entering the fields of science and engi- 
neering. However, even though the majority of 
university undergraduates today are women, 
they are still under-represented in the pure 
sciences and in engineering at universities and 
in the work force. Attracting and retaining 
women is an industry-wide concern. 


Indicators show that this imbalance is chang- 
ing—slowly in some fields, more quickly in 
others. University enrolments are one indicator, 
as they show how many people are being trained 
to enter the work force in a particular field. 


The architecture and engineering field, for 
example, has traditionally been male-dominated. 
But in the 2003/04 academic year, university 
enrolment of women in this field was up 65% 
from 1992/93. Women accounted for 23% of 


the total enrolment in this field in 2003/04, 
compared with 19% in 1992/93. 


Similarly, in the physical and life sciences, 
enrolment of women was up 46% from 1992/93. 
Moreover, since 1996/97, the demographics 
have shifted even further: More women are now 
enrolled in this discipline than men. 


Employment figures are another indicator of 
changing trends. These figures still show that 
a significant gender imbalance exists in the 
science and engineering work force. 


The increased enrolment of women in university 
science and engineering programs has not yet 
translated into similar shifts in the work force, 
particularly in engineering. In 2005, industry 
figures put the proportion of licensed female 
professional engineers at around only 9%. 


Chart 20.6 University undergraduate enrolment in physical and life sciences and 


technologies, by sex 
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University researcl 
scientific knowles 


Universities are important to our country’s 
innovation and economic growth. They are both 
centres of research excellence and suppliers of 
a highly educated work force. In recent years, 
the transfer of knowledge and technology from 
university to industry has primarily taken two 
paths: licensing the intellectual property of 
researchers, and creating spin-off firms. 


In 2003, Canadian universities and their affi- 

liated research hospitals earned $55.5 million 

in income from intellectual property, held 
$52.4 million worth of equity in publicly traded 
“spin-off companies, generated 1,133 invention 
disclosures and were issued 347 patents. 
Canada’s universities and research hospitals held 
_a total of 3,047 national and international patents 
in 2003. As well, income from intellectual 
property commercialization had more than 
doubled since 1999. 


Chart 20.7 
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1,400 + 
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2001 


By 2003, universities and hospitals had created 
876 spin-off companies in a wide range of 
industries, including computer systems design, 
engineering, and medical device manufacturing. 
In addition, 3,000 firms indicated that tech- 
nology acquired from a Canadian university 
had played a major role in their inception or 
growth. Technology licensed from Canadian 
hospitals played a similar key role for 1,930 firms. 


Once patented, the benefits of inventions, ideas 
and creations can then be shared with the uni- 
versity that originated them. Commercializing 
this intellectual property also ensures that 
inventors and their institutions share in the 
benefits of their work. The Canadian public 
enjoys the social and economic benefits as 
well—if the company licensing the technology 
is home grown, then it is more likely that the 
financial benefits will also stay in Canada. 


Intellectual property commercialization in research hospitals and universities 


Sa 


2003 


CHAPTER 


Hoa 20.1 eueck papa asl! on science Sand ee UIeey by yea gs and EPO E: 


1998/99 1999/2000 2000/01 2001/02" 2002/03" 2003/04 


a 


millions of dollars 


a 


Canada (including the National 


Capital Region) 5,224 5,640 6,084 7,476 7,300 7,978 
National Capital Region! 1,942 198i Pyles, 27608 2,608 2,642 
Canada (excluding the National 

Capital Region) 3,282 3,659 3,954 4,873 4,692 5,336 
Newfoundland and Labrador 86 87 101 95 117 121 
Prince Edward Island Ww 20 29 26 24 32 
Nova Scotia 200 yy 220 225 247 25% 
New Brunswick 7a Le 68 82 102 100 
Quebec 788 833 {POM 1,381 1,243 1328 
Ontario 1,143 fes.09 1,347 lo53 1,582 2,039 
Manitoba 136 161 190 ale 214 195 
Saskatchewan 122 bal 148 165 151 159 
Alberta 254 301 By 476 SOS 470 
British Columbia 446 528 479 525 582 588 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and 

Nunavut 15 20 28 34 35 46 


1. Federal intramural expenditures only. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 


Table 20.2 Federal government expenditures on research and PSG aie: by activity 


“eeesianaeeteaeanes cence sennenccemnanna cenasneasnaanesneeatcanecaneacnasateanecaaatcaneeteaataetae cones ia saa A NSA ER EOE SASS SSE ES aA RE URS ote 


2000/01 2001/02 2002/03" 2003/04" 2004/05? 2005/06? 


millions of dollars 


a ere eee eR 


Research and development and related 


scientific activities 6,707 8,169 8,014 8,767 9,114 9,115 
Research and development 4,150 4,989 4,927 5,462 5,631 Syssye: 
Current expenditures Ba ANSE | 4,492 033 By ies) 5,302 
Administration of extramural programs 182 218 baa 257 299 2817) 
Capital expenditures 198 205 208 172 173 1704 
Related scientific activities 2557 3,180 3,087 3,305 3,483 3,362 
Data collection 3 1,611 1,498 1,620 1,664 1,608 
Information services 484 618 679 663 742 728 
Special services and studies 531 513 588 615 629 606 
Education support 163 286 7 206 236 260 
Administration of extramural programs 46 49 54 56 61 61 
ule expences 102 103 91 145 151 99 


Source: Stafietis Canes Noche hi no. 88. -001- XIE. 
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Total! Federal Provincial Business Higher _—_‘ Foreign 
government governments enterprises education 


millions of dollars 


Research and development expen- 
ditures by the performing sector 


1990 10,260 1,654 302 5,169 3,033 
1991 10,770 1,685 328 Foss 3,292 
1992 11,338 rane 293 57422 3,519 
1993 12,184 Pe 269 6,424 3,660 
1994 13,341 1753 260 Fae? B1675 
1995 13,754 Weis 254 7,991 3,691 
1996 13,816 1,792 242 7,996 3,697 
1997 14,634 1,720 214 8,739 3,879 

1998" 16,088 MPs P16 9,682 4,370 

1999" 17,637 1,859 ee 10,400 5,082 

~ 20008 20,635 2,080 255 12,450 5,793 
2001" 23,206 2,103 307 14,320 6,424 
2002" 23,382 2,190 205 13.367 7,455 
2003 23,992 2,083 318 13,391 8,132 
2004P 25,259 Me, B57 13,630 8,945 
2005P 26,268 2,138 Ber 13,848 9,841 


Research and development expen- 
| ditures by the funding sector 


1990 10,260 2,859 641 3,960 1,618 949 
1991 10,770 2,946 696 AAAS 1,735 1,013 
71992 11,338 a LO9 644 4,4452 1,867 1,049 
2993 12,184 3,156 665 5,025 1,892 1,470 
1994 13,341 3,094 663 5,874 1,914 1,498 
1995 13,754 289 652 6,288 1,926 17590 
1996 13,816 2,814 629 6,396 1,905 1,714 
£997" 14,634 2,813 658 7,031 1,971 1,794 
£998! 16,088 2,031 639 7,354 239 2,003 
2999° 17,637 37206 770 DIAZ 2,649 2,705 
2000° 20,635 3,560 879 9,256 2,892 3,601 
2001° 23,206 4,097 

2002' 23,382 4,215 

2003° 23,992 4,495 

2004P 25,259 4,896 


2005P 26,268 5,017 


1. Includes private non-profit organizations. 
2. Estimates, since a complete survey was not conducted. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
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Table 20.4 Federal government expenditures on research and development, by the 


Canada National Canada Newfoundland 
(including Capital (excluding and Labrador 

the National Region the National 

Capital Capital 

Region) Region) 

millions of dollars 
Research and development expenditures 
by the performing province 

1990 1,654 ia a 943 35 
1991 1,685 39 952 35 
1992 1,716 igae: 963 Ja 
T8993 V707 774 983 36 
1994 Pree: 789 964 32 
1995 Liv P vs 805 922 LF 
1996 1,792 Tel 1,021 25 
1997" et 7 20 757 963 23 
1998" 1,743 812 931 26 
Lie ks Jo Ld 1,859 808 1,051 24 
2000° 2,080 889 1,192 30 
2001° 2,103 926 Ue 27 
2002° 2,190 015 1,175 32 
2003 2,083 999 1,084 23 


Research and development expenditures 
by the funding province 


1990 2,859 
1991 2,946 
1992 3,109 
1993 3,156 
1994 3,094 
1995 2,989 
1996 2,814 
1997 2,813 
1998 2,831 
1999 3,216 
2000° 3,560 
2001" 4,097 
2002' 4,215 
2003 4,495 


ck : sepenoseecuannennenncnnananemesnaetn acta Ca aR te teen ease NS Se eee 
1. Quebec and Ontario figures exclude federal government expenditures on research and development performed in the National Capital Region. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
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Edward 
Island 


Prince 
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Scotia 


New 
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36 
37 
36 
33 
28 
29 
32 
29 
31 
32 
2g 
26 
46 
30 


56 
54 
54 
63 
60 
60 
44 
AI 
44 
49 
42 
45 
67 


millions of dollars 


Ontario! 


Manitoba 


94 
95 
81 
83 
79 
71 
Tie 
59 
49 
58 
69 
Hayy 
m2 
63 


134 
1233 
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5] 
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Alberta 
Columbia 


Mes 
78 
78 
73 
93 
98 
94 
96 
94 
108 
116 
98 
92 
87 


162 
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OD 
207 
Uae 
£95 
183 
218 
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Table 20.5 Gross domestic expenditure on research and Geyelopmenys by Brasiice 


LLL LLL EEE TL TT EE NN 


1991 1995 1999° 2003 


millions of dollars 


Canada (including the National Capital Region) 10,767 13,754 17,637 23,992 
National Capital Region eee 805 808 99g 
Canada (excluding the National Capital Region) 10,034 12,949 16,829 22,993 
Newfoundland and Labrador 106 100 az 161 
Prince Edward Island 16 16 26 42 
Nova Scotia 240 265 342 410 
New Brunswick 121 140 165 194 
Quebec! 2,863 3,689 4,885 6,856 
Ontario! . 4,616 6,148 soy Aili 10,700 
Manitoba 284 295 384 443 
Saskatchewan 216 254 323 391 
Alberta TASS, QP 1,164 1 o2a 
British Columbia 782 1,068 17290) 1,969 
1.Q pec And Ontario figu rad oxelids facial Pavecnnene x newdinuree onftesearch and development performed iiine National Gana ta rw yo 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 


Table 20.6 Gross domestic expenditures on research and development, health sector 
compared with all sectors 


SSS 


All sectors Health sector 
millions of millions of percentage of dollars per 
dollars dollars all sectors capita 
1988 9,045 22) 13,3 46 
1989 9,516 1,365 14.3 50 
1990 10,260 1554 Mes ea 56 
1991 10,767 1,665 ho 5g 
VooZ 11,338 1,783 Pow 63 
1993 12,184 2,006 16.5 70 
1994 13,342 2,105 TS 73 
1393" 13,754 2,136 16.0 7 Se 
T3960" 13,816 vee BPs 16.8 78 
Tour 14,636 2,447 16.7 82 
1998° 16,089 PR ahs ps 16.7 89 
1999! 17,638 2,967 16.8 98 
2000° 20,531 3,561 142 116 
2001° 997 ee 4,134 18.2 133 
2002' 22,370 4,956 perp 158 
2003" 23,205 52a pay 167 
2004P 24,487 5,748 Zdve 180 


AAAS 


rayon Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 051-0001, 358- 0001; See no. . 88- 001- XIE. 
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Table 20.7 Business enterprises’ research and development expenditures, by province and 
EEDEY 


1998" ¥O992 2000" 2001° 2002" 2003P 


millions of dollars 


Canada | 9,682 10,400 12,450 14,320 13,367 13,391 
Newfoundland and Labrador i? 18 20 21 18 19 
Prince Edward Island 3 3 5 6 5 7 
Nova Scotia 62 62 67 91 90 78 
New Brunswick 39 38 40 45 44 43 
Quebec 2,764 3,047 3,642 4,155 4,057 4,115 
Ontario 5,394 5,799 6,903 7,944 7,048 7,066 
~ Manitoba 2 102 148 133 73 138 126 
Saskatchewan 74 78 76 87 113 83 
| Alberta 618 49] 59) 718 767 779 
British Columbia : 608 714 973 1,080 1,086 1,075 

- Yukon, Northwest Territories and 
Nunavut 1 2 O 1 O 1 


Ss SS ccc 
Note: Expenditures on performing research and development. 
‘Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-001-XIE. 
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“1999 2001 2003 
percent 
Institutions engaged in intellectual property management 61 66 72 
number 
Full-time equivalent employees engaged in intellectual property management 178 DO 255 
Research contracts 5,748 Crean UL 4A 3Y 
Invention disclosures 893 1,105 133 
Inventions protected (that resulted in protection activity) 549 682 poe 
Inventions declined by the institution y s: 256 
Patent applications 656 932 i252 
Patents issued 349 381 347 
Patents held OWS DA 3 BOAT 
New licences and options 232 354 422 
Active licences and options 1,165 1,424 1,756 
thousands of dollars 

Operational expenditures for intellectual property management | 22,018 28,505 36,419 
Value of research contracts 393,358 BOOS | 810,431 
Income from intellectual property 24,745 52,510 cher Papel 
Value of remaining equity held by the institution in publicly traded spin-offs 54,560 45,120 52,951 
Investment in spin-offs raised with the assistance of the institution 54,640 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0025. 
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Table 20.9 University enrolment in natural and applied science and technology programs, 
by sex 


1998/99 1999/2000 2000/01 2001/02 2002/03 


a 


number 
All instructional programs 
Both sexes! 847,500 850,575 886,605 933,865 990,385 
Males 363,850 362,270 376,885 397,165 418,430 
Females 483,550 488,145 509,585 536,635 571,685 
Physical and life sciences and technologies 
Both sexes! 79,265 79,430 80,865 83,850 92) 208 
Males 36,655 35,950 36,605 37,495 40,930 
Females 42,605 43,475 44,260 46,350 51,260 
Mathematics, computer and information sciences 
Both sexes! 41,575 42,680 45,355 45,175 43,720 
Males 29,440 80,570 32,305 32,660 31,950 
Females 2135 27310 12990 P2755 11,7501 
Architecture, engineering and related technologies 
Both sexes! 67,435 70,930 76,015 82,285 86,910 
Males 52,040 54,120 58,100 63,025 67,125 
Females A 90 16,805 f772t5 19,255 19,77 
Agriculture, natural resources and conservation 
Both sexes! 16,420 15,340 14,765 14,335 14,445 
Males 8,110 7,410 6,850 Woes 6,470 
Females 8,305 7,930 Fj9VS 7,760 7,97@ 


Notes: prieaves’s are aie to athe nearet five. Foutee below ive are Peonicentae 
Historical data coded with the University Student Information System coding classification have been converted to the Classification of 
Instructional Programs 2000. 

1. Figures may not add up because of the exclusion of the ‘sex unknown’ category in the table or because of rounding. 

Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 477-0013. 
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I1 Service Industries 


OV ERNE Wy 


_ Services play a key role in economies around the 


world and Canada is no exception. Gradually, 
the proportion of our economy stemming from 
services has been increasing, from 65% in 
1984 to 69% in 2004. The 2004 gross domestic 


_ product (GDP) of service industries totalled $714 
billion—almost double the 1984 amount. 


The economy is divided into two sectors: the 
goods-producing sector, which makes tangible 
products, and the services-producing sector, 
which is essentially everything else. Services 
comprises a range of activities, including high- 
tech and knowledge-intensive jobs, as well as 


_low-skill, labour-intensive jobs—everything from 


software developer to fast food server. 


In 2004, three out of every four working 
Canadians—12 million people—worked in 
services. From 1984 to 2004, the proportion of 


Chart 21.1. Goods and services’ share of GDP 
%o 
100 - 
% Services-producing industries 
sweewees (GQOCS-producing industries 
80 + 


the labour force employed in service industries 
increased from 70% to 75%. 


Specialized services are labour 
intensive 


Many service industries deliver personalized 
and specialized services, and are very labour 
intensive as a result. On average, about one- 
third of operating expenses in the service 
industry go toward paying salaries and wages. 
The share is even higher in industries reliant 
on highly-trained employees: Wages account 
for 54% in the accounting and bookkeeping 
industries, and 47% in engineering services. 


Women are more likely than men to hold 
service jobs. In 2004, 55% of employees in 
service industries were women. The health 


Si). f- 
AO iat eecesaniaialies ete 
i scseansni oO cee tenascin stseeiotacsaanclateant ae oe 
30 fF 
20 + 
10 F 
O id 1 sh] 1 1 4 J 2 1 1 i 1 ois Ht £ 1 1 } i 1 1 L at | Jn i = i i {; N L i L uf J 
1964 1968 1972 1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1996 2000 2004 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 379-0020, 379-0004. 
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care and social assistance industries employ 
an especially large number, with 1.4 million 
women occupying 82% of jobs in the field. 


Firms with fewer than 50 employees made up 
95% of Canada’s services-producing businesses 
in 2003. The public administration sector is 

the exception, with only 79% of firms having 
50 or fewer employees, due to the fact that it 

is composed of mostly larger government-run 
business enterprises. 


In almost all provinces, the proportion of 

GDP accounted for by service industries has 
been steadily increasing over the past 20 
years. The provinces with the largest service 
concentrations in 2004 were Nova Scotia at 
76%, Prince Edward Island at 75%, and British 
Columbia and Manitoba at 74% each. 


The only exception was Newfoundland and 
Labrador, where the proportion of GDP coming 
from services has fluctuated over the past 

20 years, from 66% in 1984, to a high of 75% 
in 1992, and then down to a low of 59% in 
2003. The recent drop is likely due to the 
discovery of natural resources, which sparked 
the goods-producing side of the economy. 


Chart 21.2 Service industries’ share of 
GDP, by province 


% of provincial GDP 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 379-0026, 379-0003. 
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Goods- and services-producing industries, 


2004 


$ millions 
Goods-producing industries 312,498 332,214 
Services-producing industries 


631,056 


In any case, the total amount of GDP from 
services increased due to the overall boom in 
Newfoundland and Labrador’s economy. 


The largest growth in service concentration 
over the past 20 years occurred in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. Due to their natural resource 
wealth, the economies of these two provinces 
have traditionally been skewed toward goods 
production. Lately, however, services have 
begun to catch up. From 1984 to 2004, the 
proportion of GDP from services rose from 
43% to 61% in Alberta and from 55% to 64% 
in Saskatchewan. Despite this growth, both 
provinces remain below the national average of 
69%. From 2000 to 2004, Alberta’s GDP from 
services increased by nearly $15 billion, while 
GDP from goods-producing industries inched 
up by less than $1 billion. 


Services concentrate in CMAs 


Census metropolitan areas (CMAs) have a large 
concentration of service jobs, at 78% of total 
employment in 2003, compared with 68% 
elsewhere. Throughout the 1990s, almost all 
CMAs became more service-oriented. 


The largest concentrations of service employment 
in 2003 were in St. John’s, Ottawa-Gatineau, _ 
Halifax, Victoria, Regina and Québec—all | 
of which had over 85% of their work forces 
employed in service-related jobs. 


Much of the growth in services employment 
can be attributed to job creation in professional, 
scientific and technical services (mainly business 
services). This was especially the case in 
Canada’s five most populous CMAs (Toronto, 
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Montréal, Vancouver, Ottawa—Gatineau and 
Calgary), where 280,000 such jobs were 
created from 1989 to 2003. This job growth 
accounted for 11% of the total increase in all 
service jobs in Canada over this period. 


An important component of the 
Canadian economy 


Professional, scientific and technical services 
are becoming an increasingly important 
industry in the Canadian economy. From 1994 
to 2003, their share of total GDP increased 
from 3.0% to 4.5%. Most of this growth took 
place from 1996 to 2000, primarily in a few 

key industries. Notably, computer systems 
design and related services turned in the fastest 
growth, increasing its share of GDP from 0.6% 
in 1997 to 1.1% by 2003. 


Firms in the ‘other professional, scientific and 

| technical services’ industry—specialized design 
services, management and other technical 
consulting, research and development services 
and other scientific and technical services— 


Chart 21.3 Service industries’ share of 
employment, selected metropolitan areas, 
2003 


Canada 

St. John's 2 
Halifax 
Saint John 
Québec 
Montréal 
Ottawa-Gatineau 
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% of total employment 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-613-MIE2005006. 
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grew their share of GDP from 0.7% in 1997 to 
1.0% in 2003. By contrast, architectural and 
engineering services remained fairly constant at 
1.1% of GDP in 1997 and 1.0% of GDP in 2003. 


The rest of the professional, scientific and 
technical services industry—legal services, 
accounting, tax and bookkeeping services and 
advertising services—accounted for 1.3% to 
1.4% of GDP during the same period. 


The profit margins of service industries range 
from the very lucrative to the razor-thin. Short- 
and long-term trends affected profit margins in 
certain service industries in 2003. For example, 
the housing boom lifted 2003 profit margins 
for real estate agents and brokers to 35% and 
for the real estate rental and leasing industry to 
22%—rates much higher than those for other 
service industries. 


At the other end, food and beverage services 
had a profit margin of 3.3% in 2003. Small 
profit margins are a long-term trend in this 
industry, due to high food and labour expenses. 
Travel arrangement services posted even lower 
profit margins of 0.2% in 2003, partly due to 
the SARS outbreak and the war in Iraq. From 
1998 to 2002, the industry had posted an 
average profit margin of 4.1% annually. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e Analytical Paper Series — Service Industries 
Division. Occasional. 63F0002XIB 


e Market Research Handbook. Annual. 
63-224-XIB 


° Restaurant, Caterer and Tavern Statistics. 
Monthly. 63-011-XWE 


¢ Services Indicators. Quarterly. 63-016-XIB 


e Service Industries Newsletter. Irregular. 
63-018-XWE 
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Chances are, when most Canadians think 
about investment in research and development 
(R&D), advances in medicine, manufacturing 
or agriculture come to mind first. 


But R&D is also vital to other services such as 
computer software, business services and 
logistics. As services have grown in importance, 
service industries have become major supporters 
of research and development, responsible for 
28.5% of all R&D expenditures in 2002. 


A key development in the services sector over 
the past decade has been the sharp growth 

of technology-intensive services such as 
logistics and information and communications 
technology. Growth in this area has been 
transforming business services, as firms strive to 
outperform the competition by employing the 
latest computer and communications systems. 


The largest growth in R&D Canada’s spending 
among the service industries has been in 


Chart 21.4 Business services’ research and development expenditure, by region 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 88-003-XIE2004002. 
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business services, increasing 51% from 1994 to 
2000. Moreover, business services accounted 
for over 60% of the service sector’s total R&D 
expenditures in 2002. 


Quebec has emerged as the R&D leader in 
services. From 1994 to 2000, total business 
services R&D spending in Quebec more than 
doubled, from $385 million to $786 million. 
Quebec was also home to 38% of employees 
working on business services R&D in 2000. 


Though nearly one-third of total R&D spending 
in Canada comes from foreign sources, foreign 

funding in the services sector remains relatively 
weak. Manufacturing industries receive 89% of 
the total foreign R&D funding, whereas services 
receive only 10%. 


Since technology is constantly changing, R&D 
investment remains essential for creating and 
improving products and services, and for keeping 
Canadian businesses competitive internationally. 


@ 1994 
E 2000 


Alberta British 


Columbia 


Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba 


www.statcan.ca 
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Canadians spending more on eati 


From fast food joints to fine restaurant dining, 
the popularity of eating out has created a surge 
in food services. We are both eating out more 
often and spending more of our income on 
restaurant meals. 


In 2003, Canadian households spent an average 
of $1,487 on food purchased from restaurants, 
a 27% increase from 1997. 


In 2004, sales from food services—a diverse 
range of businesses that includes restaurants, 
cafeterias, street vendors, caterers and drinking 
places—totalled nearly $37 billion: Despite 
higher sales, overall profit margins declined 
from 5.8% in 2001 to 3.3% in 2003. The reason 
for shrinking profits was that the industry’s 
expenses—mainly food and labour costs—were 
rising faster than revenues. 


The food services industry employs more than 
one million Canadians, and almost half of them 
are aged 15 to 24. In fact, nearly one in five 
young workers is employed in food services. 


Chart 21.5 Food services’ sales 
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With the popularity of drive- debi take-out 
and delivery services, the percentage of meals 
prepared in restaurants but eaten elsewhere 
increased to 61% of all food services meals in 
2004, up from 53% in 1994. 


Some more facts and figures about food services: 


e On average, Canadian households visit a 
restaurant for a meal or snack 520 times 
each year. 


¢ More than 90,000 food services and drinking 
places operate in Canada—about one for 
every 350 Canadians. 


¢ Canadian households spend an average of 
30% of their food budget on food services, 
compared with 42% for American households. 


e The average check size at a restaurant is 
$6.12, including taxes but excluding tips. 


¢ The most popular food and beverage at 
restaurants are french fries and coffee. 


1990071991 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 355-0001. 
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The highly publicized accounting scandals 

at several large American corporations at 

the beginning of the new millennium also 
had reverberations in Canada. In 2002, the 
accounting services industry posted its first 
year of negative growth in recent history, with 
operating revenue down 4% to $7.9 billion. 


Prior to that year, accounting services had 
experienced steady growth, with revenue 
increasing each year from 1998 to 2001. 
Consulting services suffered the greatest 
decline, with revenue dropping by more than 
half from to 2002. 


The effects of the accounting scandals, 
however, were temporary. In 2003, growth 
returned to previous levels as the accounting 
industry increased its operating revenue by 
6.4% to $8.4 billion. 


$ billions 


Thee 
Operating revenue 
9 F ; 
@ Operating expenses 


1998 1999 2000 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 360-0007. 


Chart 21.6 Accounting and bookkeeping services, revenues and expenditures 


The rejuvenation can be partly attributed to 
new, tighter accounting standards that were 
adopted to revive investor confidence after the 
scandals, and to prevent similar incidents from 
occurring at corporations based in Canada. 


Although the operating revenues of accounting 
services firms increased in 2003, their operating 
expenses also rose. As a result, their overall 
profit margins were down slightly, from 29.3% 
in 2002 to 28.7% in 2003. The rise in operating 
expenses was fuelled mainly by a 6% increase 
in wages and salaries. 


Wages and salaries are the single biggest 
expense for accounting firms, and they make 
up just over half of the operating expenses for 
the industry. In 2003, employment in accounting 
services rose to nearly 69,000, the highest level 
in 10 years. 


2001 2002 2003 
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Atlantic Canada answers 


Business support services has been one of 
Canada’s fastest growing industries over the past 
two decades. Employment in this field—consisting 
mostly of telephone call centres—has increased 
more than fivefold, from 20,000 employees in 
1987 to 112,000 in 2004. 


Atlantic Canada has emerged as a major centre 
for business support services. Though almost 
half of all business support jobs are in Ontario, 
Atlantic Canada increased its share to 25% in 
2004, up from just 5% in 1990. The boom in 
Atlantic Canada came mainly at the expense of 
Quebec, where the share of call centre jobs fell 
from 26% to 9% over the same period. 


Two factors make Atlantic Canada an attractive 
location for call centres. The region has large and 
available work force. In addition, technological 
advances have allowed call centres to be located 
far from the clients they serve. 
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Chart 21.7 Business support services’ employment, selected cha 


Job tenure less 
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Jobs in business support services generally 

pay low wages. In 2004, workers earned an 
average of $12.45 per hour, compared with 

the $18.10 service industry average and the 
$18.50 average for all industries. And employee 
turnover is high: 85% of workers stay five years 
or less, while 40% stay less than one year. 


A common misperception about the call centre 
industry is that it attracts only less educated 
workers. In fact, two out of three business 
support services workers had at least some 
postsecondary education in 2004, roughly the 
same ratio as in the entire services sector and 
in all industries combined. 


Women made up 63% of the employees in the 
industry; young people aged 15 to 24 made up 
31%—twice their representation in the entire 
services sector and in the overall Canadian 
work force. 


Large firm 
(100 employees 
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Table 21.1 


2002 

millions of chained dollars (1997) 
Canada 
Goods-producing industries 312,498.0 305,727.0 311,984.0 319,035.0 332,217.0 
Services-producing industries 631,056.0 652,201.0 674,926.0 690,777.0 709,357.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Goods-producing industries Ast) Bee 3506-9 4,563.2 5,058.8 4,847.8 
Services-producing industries 7,444.1 7,634.2 7,987.0 8,164.3 8,199.9 
Prince Edward Island 
Goods-producing industries 723.6 682.3 7397 754.0 769-7 
Services-producing industries 2,090.7 2, 13020 220681 2 26902 2,310.9 
Nova Scotia 
Goods-producing industries 5,033.6 5 250.4 5,546.3 5,447.8 5b 14a 
Services-producing industries 15,789.9 16,267 2) T7,016,5 173258 17257ce 
New Brunswick 
Goods-producing industries 5,458.6 sO ta 5,609.1 Peo be Pe 6,004.4 
Services-producing industries TE S719 WADOWE: (277005 12,879.4 VS O7 Fea 
Quebec 
Goods-producing industries 70,817.0 70/015.6 71,425.1 71,614.6 13,37 260 
Services-producing industries 130,587.1 An ol 13:8/932..6 142,947.7 146,263.7 
Ontario 
Goods-producing industries 125,845.3 122267081 126,973.8 127,639.4 131,457 .2 
Services-producing industries 27026545 279,424.1 287,499.3 294,000.2 301,991.9 
Manitoba 
Goods-producing industries 8,610.9 S259 3) AO) 7 33502 8,594.6 
Services-producing industries 21,826-2 22a Led 23,079.9 23,47 yas 23,902.5 
Saskatchewan 
Goods-producing industries 1We455..5 10,437.3 9,945.0 10,697.5 11,203.34 
Services-producing industries 17,554.8 18,132.6 1875322 19,116.9 19,509.1 
Alberta 
Goods-producing industries 48,719.9 47,534.9 46,694.3 49,067.4 51,464.4 
Services-producing industries G75 300.7 ’1,529;6 VASES she Ws 77,072.8 80,080.0 
British Columbia | 
Goods-producing industries 30,632.4 30,037.9 30,510.4 31,4354 33,825.0 
Services-producing industries 83,343.0 ‘ai5y, || KOH 88,101.4 90,148.5 92,832.2 
Yukon 
Goods-producing industries 158.4 176.8 165.2 152.6 193.0 
Services-producing industries 908.3 918.6 940.1 952.8 963.7 
Northwest Territories 
Goods-producing industries 925.1 1,464.2 1.6537 2 270.9 2, 4374 
Services-producing industries OEY 1,356.6 1,433°5 1,459.7 1,479.5 
Nunavut 
Goods-producing industries 255.4 246.9 Zoro 174.2 174.0 
Services-producing industries 555.7 654.4 


Gross domestic product of the goods-producing and the services-producing 
industries, by province and territory 


605.3 
Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), ws ae) ee 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 379-0020, 379-0026. 


662.2 


669.0 
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cape 2 21 1.2 SAG dat soe Mead by sector 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


dollars 
All industries (excluding unclassified) 655.91 667.26 680.87 690.35 705.68 
Goods-producing sector 824.06 O32792 850.11 864.68 884.46 
Forestry, logging and support 810.15 830.84 849.77 Sol9) 868.40 
Mining and oil and gas extraction lpls7e37 PalSse2 1,167.98 1,182.29 Uh VANE IS 
Utilities W029 3 1,038.83 1058331 1,068.89 1OGTES9 
Construction 808.06 800.80 806.03 826.40 845.18 
Manufacturing 796.89 808.10 830.14 842.40 859.04 
Services-producing sector 604.33 617.48 630.41 638.96 653.97 
Trade ¥ 536.87 543.47 545.20 555.09 562.46 
Transportation and warehousing 725-10 741.69 764.36 76¥,82 756.77 
Information and cultural industries 780.32 798.88 821.09 819.39 832.30 
Finance and insurance : 845.54 852532 852.78 879.96 904.13 
Real estate and rental and leasing 590093 611.35 610.58 604.37 625.15 
Professional, scientific and technical services 870.38 886.09 899.14 914.37 930.41 
Management of companies and enterprises 829.82 839.66 846.25 859.07 863.11 
Administrative and support, waste management 
and remediation services 516.54 532762 53:7 05 541.72 560.16 
Educational services 673.88 694.06 724.24 745.73 776.66 
Health care and social assistance 562.39 581.34 605.07 612.86 637.22 
Arts, entertainment and recreation 409.85 428.51 435.18 419.79 416.16 
Accommodation and food services 273230 286.00 292.02 279.47 294.20 
Public administration Ole les TONGS 833.44 858.10 873.47 
Other services HOZEDZ 521.44 530.05 526.48 545.54 


Notes: North ierenesn nelustty Classification svar (NAICS), 2002. 
Data include overtime. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0027. 


Table 21.3 papouk force employment, by job permanency 


ESAS SS 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
thousands 

Permanent employees 
All industries 10,842.7 11,049.6 11,314.8 11,619.1 11,772-4 11,860.6 
Goods-producing sector DVS PI AC\SS lhad 2,894.1 2,946.9 2,968.7 2,946.5 
Services-producing sector 8,027.5 3 2 WAS) 8,420.7 8,672.2 8,803.7 8,914.1 
Temporary employees 
All industries 1,547.7 1,619.8 1,681.2 1,651.3 1721.2 1797.6 
Goods-producing sector 347.6 a bye 370.5 347.8 358.4 369.9 
Services-producing sector 1,200.1 1,284.8 VeToy7 1,303.5 1,362.8 1,427.7 


Note: North Asnerican Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0080. 
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Table 21.4 Labour force employment, 


1982 1984 1986 
thousands 
All industries 10,943.7 11,301.7 11,986.6 
Goods-producing sector 3,379.1 3,388.8 35605 
Agriculture 442.0 438.4 471.8 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 296.9 314.2 293.4 
Utilities 129 108.7 117.4 
Construction 643.8 607.5 666.9 
Manufacturing Lz 2eD 1,920.0 2,010.9 
Services-producing sector Ii oe IS 7,912.9 8,426.2 
Trade Win thos: fi teal SS, 9228 
Transportation and warehousing 598.7 604.2 614.4 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 680.7 719.1 VESTS, 
Professional, scientific and technical services 387.4 405.3 461.1 
Business, building and other support services 213.4 238.6 285.0@ 
Educational services 690.1 719.6 741.7 
Health care and social assistance 969.5 1,024.6 1,097.5 
Information, culture and recreation 440.4 438.3 475.6 
Accommodation and food services 608.4 633.0 707.4 
Public administration PATO 7 57S 763.2 
Other services 520.9 559.9 619.4 


Note: North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 2004 
Se Eis SSS RR se RE, RID Ea en lh A LTD, aU nea ee a ea alas 
thousands 


eh a eg Fare a I ae a ee eg de LE Le 
12,709.6 13,086.4 12,730.9 13,058.7 13,421.4 14,046.2 14,764.2 15,310.4 15,947.0 


3,746.2 3,749.0 B73 90-6 EE}. Vie 3,476.0 3,057 <2) Baz 0 3,878.6 3,989.8 
450.6 439.0 439.4 437.2 422.5 424.2 By 271 325.4 326.0 
305.9 303.6 280.1 285.6 294.0 Pas SE) 275.4 270.3 286.6 
122.9 140.5 143.5 27.0 124.1 114.7 114.9 ee 19363 
766.5 815.8 FASS 724.6 TOOT TONG 810.1 865.2 O5).7 

2,100.5 2,050.1 1,814.5 1,823.2 192557 2,093.5 2,249.4 py ABT 2329241 

8,963.4 9,337.4 9,340.3 9,061.2 9,945.4 10,388.4 10,942.2 11,431.8 NAG 957 2 

2,054.6 2,077.3 2,038.4 2,061.1 2,087.7 2,125.4 27293503 2,409.3 2,207.4 
656.5 645.4 609.6 644.9 674.0 7 Med i Des 760.7 799.4 
“he Let 855.8 840.5 B32).7) 861.4 847.9 857-9 895.1 960.6 
536.7 577.0 590.0 642.5 706.7 849.8 932.2 987.1 1,018.3 

288.3 315.6 322.8 365.4 420.8 478.1 53720 24.6 630.2 
817.3 843.2 886.5 O27 32 913.0 930.0 974.1 1,007.4 1,035.7 

1,188.8 1,284.3 1326.9 1,364.2 3909 1,428.5 1,514.0 1,617.3 1,733.4 
507.8 Dp iD.5 492.9 537.4 579.1 615.8 662.1 Tio 738.0 
728.8 193.5 769.6 799.1 847.9 911.4 9352 985.1 1,012.4 
781.7 841.0 865.0 834.8 807.8 rod es, Lk 20 788.9 825.5 
607.2 608.1 598.0 651.9 656.0 706.8 688.5 686.2 696.6 
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Table 21.5 sain felts employment, by sector and by province 


2005 
Canada Newfoundland Prince Edward 
and Labrador Island 
thousands 
All industries 16,169.7 214.1 68.2 
Goods-producing sector 4,002.4 49.0 17.8 
Agriculture 343.7 eon 3.4 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 306.4 15.2 pat 
Utilities 125.3 2.4 0.4 
Construction 1,019.5 12.4 4.7 
Manufacturing 2,207.4 16.8 6.8 
Services-producing sector 12,167.35 165.0 50.4 
Trade 2,574.6 38.5 9 
Transportation and warehousing 793.6 hie’ 2.4 | 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 987.8 7.6 2 
Professional, scientific and technical services 1,050.0 Fil 2 Ae 
Business, building and other support services 654.4 7.4 2.4 
Educational services 1,106.1 16.8 5.0 
Health care and social assistance 1,734.6 29.4 7.8 
Information, culture and recreation 735.1 Fi 2.8 
Accommodation and food services 1,004.5 13.5 5.6 
Public administration 833.1 14.7 6.8 
Other services 693.4 Ths 3.4 


Notes North ieee ineluety iClasaification Sen (NAICS), 2002. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 282-0008. 
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2005 


Nova New Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British 
Scotia Brunswick Columbia 
thousands 

443.1 350.5 Oa Zed 6,397.7 580.3 483.5 1,784.4 2,130.5 
OP WA eye) VASE, 1636.5 TS9'5 126.4 487.1 452.7 
250 6.8 60.8 W)335 | 30.0 46.6 DOe2 Siok 7A 
1a.0 11.6 38.4 34.7 9) 18.6 127.0 37.5 
2.4 30 31.8 49.9 6.9 4.6 [Bie 10.3 
27 of. 18.6 1792 394.8 28.2 26.3 USD 4 168.0 
40.3 Sia) Gi a/aee 1,064.0 68.5 3053 i3029 193.2 
Sena) 274.3 DD AED) \ Al 4,761.2 440.9 8571 SVP 1,677.8 
77.8 5OEZ 619.6 995 84.4 HES 278.4 334.6 
21.0 Dilee ‘164.4 289.4 33.6 24.9 106.9 Neto 7, 
ZAG 1825 203.8 451.9 35m DSH O5r2 he29 
202 al 224.1 443.4 24.9 18.0 Bet 163.6 
24.2 DAD 130.6 282.5 (97 13.4 62.6 9073 
S5%3 26.4 243.8 428.2 45.5 38.8 120.4 146.1 
56.0 46.8 444.7 626.3 I Dos 58.1 1725 ONT 4 
ibsye' 225 167.9 300.7 24.5 203 Tale et 
siihas Dip DEN Se Hf 364.3 3725 DQ 108.7 175.8 
27 A 21.0 DAlSa6 322.4 35.0 DY, D2 67.8 95.1 
20.8 16.4 161.1 250.9 Df DMAS 82.6 g)i| 


‘ESSE SSS SRE ec e 
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bs tncles 21. 6 Bore tite in ened and services industries, by census ORO area 


1989 2003 Employment i in 


services 
Goods Services Goods Services 1989 2003 

number percent 
Canada 3,838,500 9,147,900 3,986,100 11,759,900 70.4 74.7 
All census metropolitan areas 2,199,800 6,390,800 DES 2000 189273, 200 74.4 78.1 
St. John’s 10,100 64,300 10,700 78,200 86.4 88.0 
Halifax 24,200 134,900 24,200 163,800 84.8 87.1 
Saint John 14,600 41,600 10,800 48,300 73.9 812 
Saguenay 19,400 44,500 16,400 54,500 69.6 76.8 
Québec 44,500 253,600 52,400 306,200 85.1 85.4 
Sherbrooke 17,600 49,400 22,400 56,700 Uoicil 71H 
Trois-Riviéres 18,500 43,000 17,000 48,900 70.0 74.2 
Montréal 438,600 1,104,900 392,300 1,403,600 Fle 78.2 
Ottawa-Gatineau 62,000 426,100 74,500 534,100 a7 3 87.8 
Kingston 8,400 46,700 8,500 46,900 84.7 84.6 
Oshawa 47,000 79,400 49,300 122,500 62.8 7 ls 
Toronto 601,200 1,543,700 655,000 2,021,900 72.0 755 
Hamilton 126,600 195,000 104,400 259,500 60.6 714 
St. Catharines—Niagara 54,300 106,000 49,700 146,100 66.1 74.6 
Kitchener 85,300 111,000 83,000 152,900 56.5 64.8 
London 51,600 144,600 54,800 165,300 TX 75a 
Windsor 50,300 81,800 57 200 104,200 61.9 64.6, 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 19,800 50,400 15,900 56,600 71.8 78.1 
Thunder Bay 14,200 47,500 13,100 Sie OW 76.9 79.6 
Winnipeg Tb Oo 260,000 70,100 291,600 78.4 80.6 
Regina 17,600 78,900 14,700 91,900 GilleZ 86.2 
Saskatoon 21,500 80,600 20,000 101,100 78.9 83.5 
Calgary 96,600 293,200 142,300 452,600 7 ond 764 
Edmonton 84,100 S51, 500 120,900 415,800 79.8 77 
Abbotsford 16,000 33,800 24,500 49,600 67.9 67.0 
Vancouver 162,800 636,400 195,400 915,400 HDS 82.4 
Victoria 21,400 108,300 21,200 134,000 GoD 86.4 


All non census metropolitan areas 1,638,700 2,757,100 1,665,400 3,486,700 624 67.7) 


d to the nearest 100. . 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-613-MIE. 
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Canadians’ sense of belonging to their com- 
munity and their country, their participation in 
civic, Community and volunteer activities, the 
social and family relationships they have with 
one another, and the presence of a social 
safety net equally available to all citizens are 
important components associated with our 
well-being as citizens. 


In 2003, most Canadians described their sense 
of belonging to their local community in 
positive terms. That’s good news because a 
sense of belonging is closely linked to self- 
assessed health status. People who had lived in 
a region for at least five years were more likely 
to report a very strong sense of belonging to it. 


About 85% of Canadians reported their 
sense of belonging to Canada as being ‘very 


Chart 22.1 
their community, 2003 
Canada 
1.7% 
13:1% é 


51.7% 


Very strong Somewhat strong 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-598-XIE2003001. 
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Their province 


2.6% 


HE Somewhat or very weak 


CHAPT 


strong’ or ‘somewhat strong’. The majority of 
Canadians also stated that they felt a similar 
sense of belonging to their province, though the 
percentages were lower. 


A matter of trust 


Overall, 53% of Canadians said that in general 
people can be trusted, whereas 43% said that 
one cannot be too careful in dealing with 
other people. Quebeckers were less inclined 
to trust people but more likely to express their 
confidence in institutions. 


In 2003, the vast majority of Canadians reported 
that they have at least one relative or friend 
with whom they are close. About one in three 
Canadians said that in the month before the 


How Canadians describe their sense of belonging to Canada, their province and 


Their local community 


Zao 


& Not stated 


COVE BR VsIMB ayy, 


survey they had met between one and five new 
acquaintances with whom they intended to stay 
in touch, while 7% of Canadians had met six or 
more new acquaintances. 


Individuals aged 25 to 54 with higher levels of 
education and higher incomes are more likely 
to use the Internet to communicate with family 
and friends. Recent immigrants are more likely 
than other Canadians to use the Internet to 
communicate with their relatives, most likely 
because the Internet is a cost-effective way to 
stay in touch with family living in other countries. 


In 2003, more than one in four Canadians said 
that they knew most of the people living 

in their neighbourhood, while 16% said 

they know many of them. 


Residents of rural areas are more likely than 
urban dwellers to know their neighbours, 

to trust them and to have done volunteer 
work. However, rural residents are not much 
more likely to have helped each other, to be 
members of volunteer organizations or groups, 
or to trust people in general. 


Chart 22.2 Participation in selected 
political activities, by age 


‘SOSA RARE 


All ages 
@15 to 29 
Attended public 30 to 49 
meeting F150 to 64 
65 or older 
Signed petition 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-598-XIE2003001. 
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Organizations in which Canadians are 
involved 


200 

% 
Sports or recreation 28.7 
Union or professional 2a 
Cultural, education or hobby t?7.7 
Religious-affiliated 16.7 
School, community, etc. 16.5 
Service club or fraternal organization ie] 
Political party or group 4.7 


Other type 3.0 


Around 7% of Canadians aged 65 or older 
live in health care institutions. In a national 
survey, participation in social activities and 
feeling close to at least one staff member were 
significantly related to positive self-perceived 
health among institutionalized seniors. 


According to 2002/03 research on seniors, 
widowers are 70% more likely to die than men 
who are married or living with a partner. The 
protective effects of marriage for men—an indi- 
cator of social support and integration—with 
respect to mortality has been widely observed. 
No such protective effect exists for women. 


Caring and involved citizens 


In 2000, some 6.5 million Canadians, or 27% 
of the population aged 15 and over, reported 
doing volunteer work during the previous year. 
On average, each volunteer contributed 162 
hours in 2000, up from 149 hours in 1997. 


People aged 65 and over spent the most hours 
doing volunteer work, whereas 15- to 24-year- 
olds spent the fewest. As well, people who 
indicated a strong religious commitment were 
more likely than those not going to church to 
do volunteer work, and to spend more time 
doing such work. 


Just over half of the population aged 15 and 
over said that they belonged to or participated 
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in at least one community organization in 
2000, the same proportion as in 1997. 


Over the last 20 years or so, the participation 
rate for federal elections has dropped, from 
75% in 1988 down to slightly over 61% in 
2000 and 2004. | 


However, more than one in four Canadians 
signed a petition or sought information about a 
political issue in 2003. One in five attended a 
public meeting or boycotted or chose a product 
for ethical reasons. And some individuals 
expressed their views on issues by contacting 

a newspaper or politician, or participated in a 
demonstration or protest. 


People under 30, university graduates and high- 
income earners were more likely to have taken 
part in political activities other than elections. 


Government transfers 


The federal, provincial and local governments 
assist Canadians through government transfers, 
which include a wide range of programs, 
including Employment Insurance, Old Age 
Security, Canada Child Tax Benefits, social 


| 
Chart 22.3 Average annual volunteer 
: hours, by province 


0 50 100 150 200 250 


Hours 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-542-XIE2000001. 
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assistance, workers’ compensation, grants to 
charitable organizations, the Canada Pension 
Plan, the Quebec Pension Plan and others. 


In 2003, government transfers totalled nearly 
more than $91 billion, up from $79 billion in 
2000. Government transfers have increased 
recently in every program except social 
assistance for income maintenance and war 
veterans’ allowances. 


For example, from 2000 to 2003, Employment 
Insurance benefits rose by more than $3 billion 
to $12.6 billion, while funding for Old Age 
Security increased by $3.3 billion, reaching 
$26 billion in 2003. Also, family and youth 
allowances, including child tax benefits and 
credits, totalled almost $8 billion in 2003, 
compared with $6.5 billion in 2000. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


¢ 2003 General Social Survey on Social 
Engagement. Occasional. 89-598-XWE 


¢ Canadian Social Trends. Occasional. 
11-008-XWE 


° Caring Canadians, Involved Canadians: 
Highlights from the National Survey of 
Giving, Volunteering and Participating. 
Occasional. 71-542-XIE 


¢ Children and Youth Research Paper Series. 
Occasional. 89-599-MWE 


° Cornerstones of the Community: Highlights 
from the National Survey of Nonprofit 
and Voluntary Organizations. Occasional. 
61-533-XWE 


° Economic Dependency Profile. Ongoing. 
13C0017 


Other 


* Human Resources and Social Development 


Non-profit and voluntary organizations operate 
in a wide variety of fields and their economic 
contribution is significant. Their most common 
spheres of activity are sports and recreation, 
and religion, which accounted for 21% and 
19% of all such organizations in 2003. 


With revenues totalling $112 billion in 2003, 
non-profit and voluntary organizations play 

a substantial role in the Canadian economy. 
Although one-third of this increase is attribut- 
able to a relatively small number of hospitals, 
universities and colleges, the remaining 
organizations reported revenues of $75 billion. 
Non-profit and voluntary organizations are also 
significant employers, with paid staff totalling 
just over two million people. About one out of 
three of these workers are employed by hospitals, 
universities and colleges. 


Non-profit and voluntary organizations tend to 
focus on providing services within their own 


izations 


neighbourhood, city, town or rural municipality. 
Most serve the general public rather than their 
own members exclusively. Many also focus on 
specific groups, such as children, youth, seniors 
or persons with disabilities. 


In 2003, more than half of all non-profit and 
voluntary organizations were completely 
dependent on contributions by millions of 
volunteers—in the form of donations of both 
time and money. The work done by the 
volunteers was the equivalent of one million 
full-time jobs with an estimated replacement 
value of $14 billion. The money that Canadians 
gave to these organizations totalled more than 
$8 billion. 


Even so, most non-profit and voluntary 
organizations report difficulty fulfilling their 
missions. In particular, they report having 
problems recruiting volunteers, obtaining 
funding and planning for the future. 


Culture and recreation 
Social services 


Religion 


Education and research 
Health 

Development and housing 
Law, advocacy and politics 


Environment 


Business and professional 
Philanthropic 


International 


Other wa . ; 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-015-XWE2005000. 
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Helping fa 


Today, with children being raised by a single 
parent or two parents working outside the 
home, most families take advantage of parental 
leave and child care programs to help them 
balance their work and family obligations. 


Changes in the Employment Insurance Act 

in 2000 gave parents up to one year of paid 
leave to take care of their children, allowing 
parents to spend more time with their children 
during the first year of their lives. Indeed, the 
proportion of new mothers returning to work 
after about a year off jumped from 8% in 2000 
to 47% in 2001. 


Men’s participation in the program also 

_ increased: In 2001, 10% of fathers took leave 
from work to take care of a new baby, three 
times as many as in 2000. 


Roughly 1 in 10 women took no time, or only 
one or two months, off work after childbirth. 


Chart 22.5 Parental leave, women 


%o 


0-2 3-4 5-6 


ilies balance it 


7-8 9-12 


The majority of these early returnees were self- 
employed or employees without maternity or 
parental leave benefits. 


The proportion of pre-schoolers in child care 
programs has grown steadily. In 2002/03, 54% 
of children aged six months to five years were 
in some kind of child care. In 1994/95, this 
proportion was 42%. 


Daycare centres were more popular with lone- 
parent households. Children from households 
with two parents working or attending school 
were much more likely to be cared for by a 
non-relative. In 2000/01, the proportion of 
such children was down from 1994/95. 


Children from households with a single parent 
who was employed or attending school spent 
about one hour more each day with their 
principal caregiver than children with two 
parents in the same situation. 


13-24 Other! 


Number of months off before return 


E use with caution 
F too unreliable to be published 


1. Those who planned to return in 25 months or more, planned to return but did not know when, or did not plan to return at all. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XWE2003003. 
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In 2001, about 3.4 million Canadians aged 15 
and over—about 15% of the adult population— 
had a disability. The level of severity ranged 
from mild to very severe. 


About 1.6 million of these adults needed assis- 
tive aids and devices; 2.2 million received or 
needed help with certain everyday activities; 
483,000 needed special features in their 
dwellings; and 705,000 claimed a Medical 
Expense Tax Credit on their 2000 tax return. 


Most people with disabilities said that they had 
obtained all the support measures they needed. 
However, 39% of those who needed assistive 
aids and devices had unmet needs. In addition, 
about 35% of those who required help with 
everyday activities and 37% of those who 
needed modifications to their homes had unmet 
needs. Canadians seniors were more likely 

than younger people to have all the support 
measures they needed. 


%o 


100 — Mild to moderate disability 


Severe to very severe disability 


80 F 


Use and have all that is needed 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-585-XIE2003001. 


Chart 22.6 Children requiring specialized aids, 2001 


Use aids, but need more 


Many adults with disabilities experience 
difficulties travelling, but few are prevented 
from doing so. Among those who used public 
transportation in 2001, 17% reported some 
difficulty. Among those able to travel locally 
by car, 19% had difficulties. For those who had 
travelled long distance by plane, train or bus, 
20% experienced some difficulties. 


Of 155,000 schoolchildren with disabilities, 

94,000 needed specialized aids according to 
their parents. About 37% did not have all the 
aids they need, while 15% had no aids at all. 


The parents of about 52,000 children with 
disabilities needed help to get their work done 
or to find free time for personal activities. 
About one in three parents received all the 
assistance they needed in 2001. Financial 
concerns were the main reason why needs 
were not met, and people with the most severe 
disabilities were the most affected. 


Use no aids, but need some 
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With fewer young people going to church and 
growing numbers of people saying they have no 
religious affiliation, a tendency to leave formal 
religion for a more personal religion based on 
one’s own beliefs is emerging in Canada. 


From 1985 to 2004, the proportion of Canadians 
who had no religious affiliation or did not 
attend religious services rose from 30% to 
44%. The importance that Canadians place on 
religion also tends to decrease with each 
generation. In 2002, only 34% of Canadians 
aged 15 to 29 stated that religion held a high 
importance to their lives, compared with 62% of 
Canadians aged 60 or older. 


The importance placed on religion varied by 
region. Nearly half of the Canadians surveyed 
in the Atlantic Provinces practiced their religion 
on a weekly basis, compared to only 35% of 
those residing in British Columbia. 


a 
| 
Canada 
N.L. 
Poel 
N.S. 


N.B. 
Que. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Sask. 
Alta. 


While more Canadians are abandoning formal 
religious practice, they are no less religious. 
In 2002, although only 32% of Canadians 
attended religious services at least once a 
month, 54% engaged in individual religious 
activities on a monthly basis, such as prayer, 
meditation and reading scriptures. Moreover, 
44% of Canadians reported that religion was 
very important in their lives. 


Most Canadians who had attended religious 
services at least once in the month preceding 
the survey engaged in individual religious 
activities on a weekly basis. 


Of those who had seldom attended religious 
services in the previous year, 37% carried 
out individual religious activities each week, 
compared with 27% of those who had never 
attended such services during that period. 


Chart 22.7 Religious attendance (at least once per month) 


@ Average, 1999 to 2001 
Average, 1989 to 1993 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-008-XWE2004002. 
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Table 22.1. How Canadians describe their sense of belonging to Canada, by selected 
characteristics 


2003 
Very Somewhat Somewhat weak / Not 
strong strong very weak stated 
percent 

All Canadians 51 53.5 13.1 1.6 
Sex 
Males Si thals 33.0 USES, 125 
Females oil as) 34.1 12.4 1.8 
Age group 
[Sy igo) 28; 41.4 Key) 18.6 Vea 
30 to 49 48.6 3622 13.8 tes 
50 to 64 3 Ao: UDA elles: ce 
65 and older 68.7 23.0 4.9 3.4 
Immigration status 
Canadian-born hed 33.5 14.3 1.0 
Immigrated before 1980 64.6 26.4 6.8 22 
Immigrated from 1980 to 1989 ve oe fe) 8.6 3.9F 
Immigrated from 1990 to 2003 42.8 40.8 1t¢ 4.6 
Province of residence 
Newfoundland and Labrador SD 375 10.0 F 
Prince Edward Island 64.8 30.4 4.4 F 
Nova Scotia 60.8 3 hae G37 F 
New Brunswick BGisd B2n8 7.6 F 
Quebec 34.8 38.9 25.0 1.2 
Ontario 58.1 30.8 9.4 12 
Manitoba 59.0 32.0 6.9 2.1€ 
Saskatchewan 59:0 30.4 97 F 
Alberta 5733 31.0 10.4 1.35 
British Columbia Be 34.8 TOS 2.9 
Education level! 
Less than high school 48.1 33.8 15.3 2.85 
High school 48.5 S| T3s22 1.2 
Certificate or diploma 48.6 3731 13.6 0.7 
University degree 49.7 35.9 13.3 1.08 
Household annual income! 
Less than $20,000 48.0 36.6 1325 1.9§ 
$20,000 to $39,999 46.8 SWE Tied 0.9F 
$40,000 to $59,999 45.8 36.8 16.4 1.08 
$60,000 to $79,999 46.9 Steel 14.4 F 


$80,000 and over 52.0 36.0 he F 


ALAA 


1. Persons 25 to 54. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-598-XIE. 
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Table 22.2 How Canadians describe their sense of belonging to their province, by selected 


characteristics 
2003 
Very Somewhat Somewhat weak / Not 
strong strong very weak stated 
percent 
All Canadians 32.3 45.6 19.5 2.6 
Sex 
Males Bon0) 44.9 ORS 253 
Females 31.6 46.3 1% 2:9 
Age group 
15 to 29 a 24.1 47.8 26.5 1.6 
30 to 49 28.5 47.9 21.4 RD 
50 to 64 38.4 43.8 1155.3) 2.6 
65 and older ; 47.3 38.6 8.6 5.5 
Immigration status 
Canadian-born 32.9 45.9 19:2 hehe 
Immigrated before 1980 36.7 40.9 175 4.9 
Immigrated from 1980 to 1989 28.3 44.1 © 23.4 4.25 
Immigrated from 1990 to 2003 23.1 48.9 * 225o kes) 
Province of residence 
Newfoundland and Labrador 52.8 3726 9.1 F 
Prince Edward Island 46.0 43.3 9.7 F 
Nova Scotia 3757 47.5 13.4 1.4€ 
‘New Brunswick 33.5 48.1 16.7 1.8E 
Quebec 36.8 45.2 16.6 i153) 
Bintario 23m, 45.9 2720 3.4 
Manitoba Ble? 47.2 18.7 2.9 
ae eichewan 30.4 47.3 20:2 2.15 
Alberta 35.3 43.1 19.3 2.4 
British Columbia 28.5 46.9 pai bell 3.6 
Education level! 
Less than high school 34.6 43.7 18.8 23GF 
‘High school DOES 48.0 20.5 WAY) 
Certificate or diploma 29.4 48.3 20.6 1:7 
University degree 24.9 48.3 24.8 anh 
Household annual income! 
Less than $20,000 Dei 42.9 2528 3.55 
$20,000 to $39,999 30.1 46.5 Dales 2.15 
$40,000 to $59,999 BOS) 47.7 21.0 1.4 
$60,000 to $79,999 DOG 49.9 19.6 0.9E 


$80,000 and over Pe | 48.6 23.0 ts 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-598-XIE. 
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Table 22.3. Canadians’ general perceptions of trust, by selected characteristics 


2003 
People Cannot be Not 
can be too careful stated 
trusted in dealing 


with people 


percent 
All Canadians 52.8 42.7 4.5 
Sex 
Males 54.3 41.2 4.5 
Females by ES 44.1 4.5 
Age group 
15 to 29 50.4 46.6 3.0 
30 to 49 Ae ‘ 42.3 4.1 
50 to 64 3 56.9 39.0 4.1 
65 and older 48.8 42.4 8.8 
Immigration status! 
Canadian-born 52.8 43.2 4.0 
Immigrated before 1980 56.9 nN 6.0 
Immigrated from 1980 to 1989 46.2 47.7 6.1 
Immigrated from 1990 to 2003 Dileo 42.2 6.0 
Education level 
Less than high school 40.7 54.8 4.5 
High school Use BY 43.8 3 
Certificate or diploma 54.5 42.7 2.8 
University degree 66.7 30.4 2 
Household income 
Less than $20,000 43.3 53-4 3.2 
$20,000 to $39,999 48.3 49.8 1.4 
$40,000 to $59,999 DIO 45.3 1.6 
$60,000 to $79,999 DO.9 291 2.0! 
$80,000 and over 6.1 32,5 1.4 
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Table 22.4 Family, friends and acquaintances in the social networks of Canadians, by age 
group 


2003 


None 1to5 6 to 10 More Not 
than 10 stated 
a a a ee ee ae 
percent 
ne ee ee eee 
Close relatives 


ho to 29 5.6 Dien Deo W367 0.65 
30 to 49 6.5 oat D2? lilies Org 

50 to 64 FLO 9) 20.8 11.4 0.9E 
65 and older 78 56.7 19.8 12:5 B12 

Close friends 

ip to 29 it 60.9 DY i DAG 0.35 
30 to 49 Sel 68.2 18.8 Ta 0.4€ 
50 to 64 : Bla Cong 18.9 8.1 0.8F 
65 an older 136 Sylles ZOE ies Bel 

Other friends 

f5 to 29 Des 10.7 BOS 64.4 1.6 

30 to 49 4.6 16.4 223 54.8 2.0 

50 to 64 6.4 1W726 2257 OL De) 

65 and older 12.0 17.0 18.1 44,3 8.6 

New acquaintances 

A5 to 29 43.0 45.5 6.9 Se! 1.0 

30 to 49 les 31.4 4.0 Dope tho 

(50 to 64 66.1 PES 4.3 D8} Dal 


65 and older 7223 1S3 3.3 aos 4.1 


Sourc 
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Table 22.5 Ranadianss apne panteh eos in selected political activities, by age group 


2003 
15 to 29 30 to 49 50 to 64 65 and 
older 
percent 

Searched for information on a political issue Cow. 7s 24.5 16.0 
Contacted newspaper or politician 8.4 Toe 16.0 11.4 
Signed petition oU 30.3 28.8 15. 
Boycotted/chose product for ethical reason 20.2 2357 20.2 7.4 
Attended a public meeting Ter be 252 19.6 


Participated in a march or demonstration 


Sources Sistiuics Canada, Catslomietn no. . 89- 598- XIE. 


Table 22.6 The extent to which Canadians know the people in their immediate 
neighbourhood, by the nee ony time rey have lived in the pt daedtee LI 


Soa a 


AAA 


2003 
Most Many A few Nobody 
percent 

Canadians living in census metropolitan areas 
Less than 1 year 4.1 5.4 61.5 28.9 
1 to 3 years 8.9 10.3 67.0 13.4 
3 to 4 years 14.3 13.9 62.6 9.4 
5 years or more Zo. 6 205 50.0 3. 
Canadians living outside census metropolitan areas 
Less than 1 year 13.3 6.5 60.0 20.2 
1 to 3 years VEEN Os 14.5 54.8 7 = 
3 to 4 years 36.6 i227 46.8 4.4! 
5 years or more Span) 17.6 28.2 1.2 


Note: Percentages may not add to 100% because results for ‘Not stated’ are excluded from the table. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-598-XIE. 
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Average Both Males Females 
hours sexes 


number 
ee aa oh eeepc near Inala 
All volunteers 162 6,513,000 3,023,600 3,489,400 
number percent 
ee A, Se ees SNE Cee ee 
Age group 


15 to 24 130 18.2 20,2 16.4 
25 to 34 131 15:6 1357 17.2 
35 to 44 : 153 23.9 2356 24.2 
45 to 54 158 ZOE 20.2 20.1 
55 to 64 181 12.0 ale) Vesa! 
65 and older : 269 OE2 10.4 10.1 
Marital status 
Single, never married 136 2502 20S 2302 
Married/common-law 165 65.3 66.4 64.4 
-Separated/divorced 181 Ort 4.7 7.4 
Widowed 253 3.4 1.4 Sl 
Education level 
Less than high school 154 18.7 18.9 18.5 
High school diploma 150 16.6 P52 17.8 
Some postsecondary 173 11.4 12.8 10.2 
Postsecondary diploma 165 29.2 28.4 30.0 
University degree 166 24.1 24.6 23.6 
Labour force status 
Employed 147 66.6 ae 62.6 
Unemployed AS 3.8 3.4 4.1 
Not in the labour force 135 29.6 25.4 33.3 
Household annual income 
Less than $20,000 207 8.2 5.9 10.2 
$20,000 to $39,999 79 20.8 18.3 23.1 
$40,000 to $59,999 162 Pape ys: Load 22:1 
/$60,000 to $99,999 145 30L7 30.8 BORD 


$100,000 and over 150 1726 22:0 14.1 


7XCB. 
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Wi ssi hi lperlaesanarss: Leah iia sities soacianasansie 


2000 
Average Both Males Females 
donation Sexes 
dollars number 
All givers 259 19,035,600 9,001,700 10,033,900 
dollars percent 

Age group 
15 to 24 118 £37 13.9 13.6 
25 to 34 229 17.4 12:3 17 
35 to 44 242 2300 24.0 23.9 
45 to 54 338 1920 Bs Be 182 
55 to 64 316 48 TU9 11.8 
65 and older 308 14.6 ie ee 16.0 
Marital status ; 
Single, never married 169 22.4 25.0 20.0 
Married/common-law 282 66.3 68.8 64.1 
Separated/divorced 286 6.1 4.1 7.8 
Widowed 328 Bes ait 8.1 
Education level 
Less than high school [hay Jann 2255 238 
High school diploma 210 2051 18.5 214 
Some postsecondary 231 9.0 OS 8.8 
Postsecondary diploma 252 29.6 30.4 29.0 
University degree 480 18.0 193 16.9 
Labour force status 
Employed 2s 65.7 pe ae 59.5 
Unemployed 139 3.4 3.4 3.4 
Not in the labour force 243 30.9 2a 37m 
Household annual income | 
Less than $20,000 142 10.5 6.9 13.6 
$20,000 to $39,999 190 2503 pis ie 2728) 
$40,000 to $59,999 214 23.2 24.1 22.3) 
$60,000 to $99,999 275 Zico 29.6 25.6! 


$100,000 and over Dig hago 162 114} 


Sua aaa eta a eae ata 


Source: Statistics Canada, Cae toone ne. 89M0017XCB. 
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oe 22. 9 Beuesous geation ang aereuency of SLC: at Peveipuss: services 


1985 1990 1995 2000 2004 


percent 
a i es ee 


Population with no religious affiliation 11.0 12.0 15.0 20.0 19.0 


Frequency of attendance of population 
with religious affiliation 


Not in past 12 months 19.0 23.0 27.0 21.0 25.0 
Infrequently! 28.0 28.0 24.0 28.0 25.0 
At least a as 43.0 37.0 33.0 3.1.0 32.0 


Note: Raton 15 ae beeen 
1. Attended religious services, but only a few times a year or less frequently. 
Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey. 


Oe 22, aa PLC ae ms yt individual gemera practices, by SEISSLEG pus aercseies 


Weekly Monthly A few times Not in past Not 

, a year or less 12 months asked! 
| frequently 
percent 
All Canadians 43 11 11 18 17 
Age group 
15 to 29 32 12 12 19 25 
BO to 44 Sie) 11 12 19 19 
45 to 59 44 10 "1 19 15 
50 and older 58 9 8 17 9 
Region of residence 
Atlantic 48 13 13 19 8 
Quebec 43 af 14 24 7 
Intario 44 11 10 M7, 17 
Prairies 41 11 10 16 a2 
British Columbia 35 8 8 14 36 
immigration status 
-anadian-born 40 11 12 20 V7, 

migrated in past 20 years 50 9 8 12 24 
mmigrated more than 20 years ago 52 8 8 Wee 16 
requency of attendance at religious 

services or meetings 
\t least monthly 75 13 5 7 
nfrequently 37 Ly. ds 21 


Not in past 12 months 


No religious affiliation! 


prayer, ome or in another location not ot generally 


considered a place of worship. 
. Respondents with no religious affiliation were not asked the frequency of engaging in individual religious practices. 
ource: Statistics Canada, Ethnic Diversity Survey, 2002. 
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2000 2001 2002 
number of taxfilers and dependents 

Total government transfers! 

Both sexes 14,693,850 14,996,870 15,139)300 15,396,328 
Males 6,182,380 G/323)/510 6,432,120 6,540,04C 
Females 8,511,480 8,673,370 8,707,190 8,856,280 

Canada Child Tax Benefit 

Both sexes 3,330,040 3,309,050 3,267,200 3,250,830 
Males 1225150 123,290 123,000 126,31C€ 
Females 3,207,900 371357760 3,144,200 3,124,520 

Social assistance 

Both sexes 1,532,450 1,479,820 1,423,990 1,377,84( 
Males 671,780 652,540 631,690 614,230 
Females 860,680 827,270 792,300 763,610 

Provincial refundable tax credits and family benefits 

Both sexes 6,465,600 6,903,870 6,887,770 7,280,766 
Males 2,483,120 27 OT 200 2,802,640 3,013,7&% 
Females 3,982,480 4,142,640 4,085,120 4,266,96( 

transfers (thousands of dollars) 

Total government transfers! 

Both sexes 79,052,774 84,126,451 88,584,303 91,337,9% 
Males 35,065,163 37,246,016 38,944,361 39,901,187 
Females 43,967,621 46,880,435 49,639,943 51,436,73° 

Average transfer per recipient? 5.4 5.6 eh, b | 

Canada Child Tax Benefit 

Both sexes 6,566,008 Wh, SO KEV. 7,736,546 8,014,124 
Males Ata A225 245,795 262,859 283,7m 
Females 6,350,284 7,106,825 7,473,687 7,730,353 

Average transfer per recipient? 2.0 22 2.4 ye | 

Social Assistance 

Both sexes 8,445,093 8,149,617 7,919,365 7 851,47. 
Males 3,596,626 3,541,000 3,500,054 3,500,28: 
Females 4,848,467 4,608,617 4,419,332 4,351,18! 

Average transfer per recipient? Bey 555 5G ej 

Provincial refundable tax credits and family benefits 

Both sexes ZnO Se Ol Pa aN tome dhs: 2,549,567 2,542,30° 
Males 690,882 ot? 202 743,340 765,42 
Females 1,924,409 2,018,263 1,806,227 1,776,87 

Average transfer per recipient? 0.4 0.4 0. 


AAAS ss a s 


Note: Figures may not add to totals becaus 


see 


0.4 


1. Includes employment insurance, Goods and Services Tax Credit, Canada Child Tax Benefit, old age security and net federal supplements, Canada 
Pension Plan, Quebec Pension Plan, Workers’ Compensation, social assistance and provincial refundable tax credits, and family benefits. 


2. Includes both sexes. 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 111-0007. 
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23, Trade 


OVERVIEW 


Both as workers and consumers, we participate 
daily in Canadian trade. We drink orange juice 
from Florida or buy Alberta beef burgers for 
lunch. We work in fashion retailing or export 
cars to the United States. Although we have 
always been a trading people, Canadians today 
are expanding their networks at home and 
abroad more than ever before. 


Canada has always been active in the inter- 
national marketplace. We export more than 
we import, and have had a trade surplus every 
year since 1976. In 2004, Canada exported a 
total of $429 billion worth of merchandise and 
imported $363 billion, for a trade surplus of 
$66 billion. 


Contributing most to the trade surplus were 
energy and forestry products. In 2004, we 
exported $44 billion more in energy products 


Chart 23.1 


'$ billions 


J 


and $36 billion more in forest products than 
we imported. The United States was the major 
destination for both of these product groups. 


Trading partners 


The United States is Canada’s largest trading 
partner, and trade between our two countries 
has boomed since the signing of the Canada— 
U.S. Free Trade Agreement. More than $550 
billion worth of merchandise was traded 
between Canada and the United States in 
2004—an average of $1.5 billion crossing our 
borders every day. 


Since 1994, exports to the United States have 
nearly doubled, and imports have climbed 
61%. In 2004, we had a record trade surplus 
with the United States of $139 billion. 


Trade balance, on a balance-of-payments basis 


| 


1983 1986 1989 1992 


ource: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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China overtook Japan in 2003 to become 
Canada’s second largest trading partner. In 
2004, we imported $24 billion worth of 
merchandise from China and exported nearly 
$7 billion. We had a larger trade deficit with 
China—over $17.4 billion—than with any other 
country in 2004. 


Canada’s trade deficit with Japan decreased to 
$4.9 billion in 2004, the first time it has dipped 
below $5 billion since 1997. Fuelled by exports 
of wood and metals, exports to Japan increased 
to $8.6 billion as Japan maintained its position 
as the second largest purchaser of Canadian 
goods, behind the United States. 


With the acceleration of globalization and 

the expansion of free trade over the past two 
decades, Canada’s trade has been turning more 
international than interprovincial. Although 
the value of interprovincial trade grew by 40% 
from 1994 to 2004, it was overshadowed by 
the increase in international trade, which 
nearly doubled. In 1984, international and 
interprovincial trade were nearly equal, but 

by 2004 the volume of international trade was 
more than twice that of interprovincial trade. 


Chart 23.2 Merchandise trade with the 
United States 


400 ¢ 


Exports 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 


Canadian trade, customs basis 


2004 


Imports Export: 
$ billions 
United States 209.0 348.1 
China 24.1 6.7 
Japan 13.3 8.€ 
Mexico 13.4 3.C 
United Kingdom a7 73 
Other EU S200 1438 
54.4 


Other countries 


356.1 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 


Interprovincial trade 


Trade between the provinces has always been 
vital to the Canadian economy. In a country 
as diverse as Canada, provincial trade allows 
Canadians to benefit from certain provincial 
and regional specializations—such as wheat 
from Saskatchewan, beef from Alberta, fish 
from Atlantic Canada and manufactured goods 
from Ontario and Quebec. 


The only province to have a trade surplus in 
interprovincial trade in 2004 was Ontario, 
which recorded a surplus of nearly $25 billion. 
Ontario’s most valuable domestic export was 
automotive products, at $82 billion. However, | 
Ontario was also the province least dependent 
on interprovincial trade, since its trade with 
other countries—mainly with U.S. border states 
such as Michigan—was three times larger than 
its trade with other provinces. Manitoba and 
Nunavut were the only provinces in 2004 that 
exported more to other provinces than they 
exported internationally. 


Wholesale trade 


Wholesale traders are essentially the middle- 
men of the trading process, the link between 
the manufacturer and the marketplace. Whole- 
sale merchants primarily buy merchandise fron 
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manufacturers in order to resell it to retailers, 
other businesses, or other countries. 


In 2004, wholesalers sold $450 billion worth 
of goods, almost double the amount of sales 

in 1994. Over half of these sales came from 
Ontario wholesalers. Food product wholesalers 
had the largest portion of sales, at $78 billion. 
Sales of motor vehicles placed a close second 
at $73 billion. 


The wholesale gross margin—the return that 
wholesalers get on their purchases—was 19% 
‘in 2003, a slight decline from 1999, when the 
‘margin was 21%. The highest gross margins 
among wholesalers were in office and profes- 
sional equipment, and in apparel. Wholesalers 
of petroleum products, at 7%, and motor 
vehicles, at 8%, recorded the lowest gross 
margins in 2003. 


: 
Retail trade 


The retail industry is primarily engaged in 
selling consumer goods and related services to 
the general public. Retailers come in all shapes 
and sizes, from large chain stores and car 
dealerships to small independent stores. 


Car dealers 
Supermarkets | 


| Gasoline stations | 


‘Home centres and 
hardware stores 


Oe s0” §=— 60 
$ billions 


source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0014. 
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In 2004, the sales of all retail stores totalled 
$347 billion, an increase of 62% since 1994. 
The largest amount of sales came from new 
and used car dealers, which together posted 
$83 billion of sales in 2004. Over the past 

10 years, home centres and hardware stores 
experienced the largest growth in sales, which 
more than doubled from 1994 to 2004. 


Sales from computer and software stores 
boomed in the late 1990s, reaching $2.2 billion 
in 2000, but have tapered off in recent years 
with 2004 sales totalling $1.6 billion. 


The overall gross margin for retailers in 2003 
was 26%, a figure that has gone unchanged 
for five years. Chain stores had a 10% higher 
gross margin than non-chain stores in 2003. 
Still, non-chain stores represented the majority 
of retail sales, with $207 billion in revenue, 
compared with $150 billion for chain stores. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e Retail Trade. Monthly. 63-005-XWE 


¢ Wholesale Trade. Monthly. 63-008-XWE 


¢ Canadian International Merchandise Trade. 
Monthly. 65-001-XIB 


e Analysis in Brief. Occasional. 11-621-MWE 


Other 


* Strategis 
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Canada’s 418 million hectares of forests cover 
almost half the country’s landscape. This wealth 
of forests has allowed the lumber industry to 
become a force in the Canadian economy and 
a major exporter. 


In 2004, two-thirds of all the lumber produced 
in Canada was exported to other countries. 
The value of these exports was more than $12 
billion. Exports are particularly important on 
the West Coast. In 2004, British Columbia 
produced almost half of Canada’s lumber 

and exported more than four-fifths of its total 
production to other countries. 


The United States has always been the chief 
destination for our lumber exports. In 2004, we 
exported $10 billion in lumber to the United 
States. That dependence on exports to the 
United States has increased in recent years, as 
other markets such as Japan and some of the 


Chart 23.4 Lumber exports by destination 
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Other 
European countries 
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6% 
Japan 
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Source: Strategis. 
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European Union reduced their demand for 
Canadian lumber. In 2004, the United States 
represented 81% of our lumber export trade, up 
from 67% in 1995. 


Since 2001, a trade dispute over softwood 
lumber has stymied the growth of lumber 
exports to the States. In May 2002, the 
American government alleged that Canadian 
exporters were selling products below market 
value and placed a 27% duty on imports of 
softwood lumber from Canada. American 
producers have long complained that our 
provincial systems of selling timber rights 
amount to unfair subsidies. 


Canada has fought these charges through both | 
the North American Free Trade Agreement and 
the World Trade Organization. Canada and the 
United States reached an agreement to end this 
dispute in April 2006. 


2004 
Other 
European countries 
Union 4% 
3% 


United 
States 
81% 
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Gift cards are taking retailers and consumers 
by storm, and are actually resulting in a shift of 
retail sales from one period to another. 


For consumers and retailers, gift cards are 

not the drab gift certificates of old. They are 
particularly attractive to younger recipients, due 
to their similarity in appearance to credit cards, 
and to older recipients who “have everything.” 


Their popularity was apparent in a survey 

of 80 of the nation’s largest retailers. They 
represented just over 11,000 stores selling 
food, clothing, home furnishings, electronics 
and sporting goods. During the 2003 Christmas 
season, just over one-half (53%) of these stores 
offered gift cards. A year later, this proportion 
had increased to two-thirds (68%). 


Gift cards also appear to be the main con- 
tributors to a new phenomenon for retailers. 
Their usual drop-off in sales from December to 


% of total stores 


1. Includes shoe and accessories stores. 
source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-621-MIE2005029. 
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January has started to moderate. Strengthening 
sales in January may be partly a result of gift 
card redemptions during the month. That's 
because retailers do not record any actual sales 
until some or all of the value is redeemed by 
the card recipient. 


On average, stores that introduced the cards 
had higher sales. For example, among those 

that introduced the cards in 2004, sales per 

store amounted to $9.4 million in 2003 and 

$10.0 million in 2004. (Sales per store for all 
retailers covered by the survey amounted to 

$8.3 million in 2004.) 


In comparison, the group of stores that did not 
offer gift cards in either year had sales per store 
of only $3.3 million in 2004. For those that 
offered the cards in both years, sales per store 
amounted to $10.9 million in both years. 


Chart 23.5 Stores offering gift cards, by proportion of total stores 


ESN 


2003 
@ 2004 


Department Home Furniture Other Other Supermarkets Clothing 
stores electronic, stores general stores stores! 
appliance merchandise 
stores stores 


Trade in the 21st century has quickly moved 
in the direction of electronic commerce. The 
resources—information systems, website 
development and marketing efforts—that are 
applied to e-commerce have been on the rise 
for the past few years. In 2004, as a result, 
online sales in Canada increased for a fifth 
consecutive year, hitting $28.3 billion. 


The majority of e-commerce trade is made from 
one business selling to another business. These 
types of transactions amounted to $20.2 billion 

in 2004, 71% of total e-commerce sales. 
E-commerce sales from businesses directly 

to consumers rose from $6.5 billion in 2003 

to $8.1 billion in 2004, but its share of total 
e-commerce trade dropped from 34% to 29%. 


Most businesses are using the Internet for pur- 
chasing rather than selling. In 2004, 42% of 


rce, total sales 


Psisnssiosonsannie niu act Sasa 


$ billions 


i 
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= Business to consumer sales 
@ Business to business sales 


20 + 


10 


2000 2001 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0010. 
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over the Internet 


LA 


2002 


private businesses used the Internet to purchase 
goods or services, while only 7% used the 
Internet to sell. 


Of the industries that do sell over the Internet, 
wholesale trade businesses have the largest 
amount of sales—$6.1 billion in 2004. 
Transportation and warehousing, manufacturing 
and retail trade businesses also reported a high 
value of e-commerce sales. 


The general Internet capabilities of Canadian 
businesses have been on the rise as well. In 
2004, 82% of private firms had access to the 
Internet and 37% had their own website. This 
is a significant increase from 2000, when only 
63% of firms had access to the Internet and 
26% had a website. Firms connected to the 
Internet accounted for 97% of Canada’s gross 
business income in 2004. 


2003 2004 
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Made in China 


Trade between Canada and China has 
boomed—more than tripling since 1998. In 
fact, China overtook Japan in 2003 as Canada’s 
second largest trading partner, behind the 
United States. 


Canadian exports to China surged nearly 40% 
from 2003 to 2004, due in large part to indus- 
trial and agricultural products. Over the past 
decade, however, our imports from China have 
been increasing at almost twice the annual rate 
as our exports. That's reflected in our trade 
deficit with China, which swelled from 

$1.2 billion in 1995 to $17.5 billion in 2004. 


Agricultural products accounted for $1.3 billion 
in exports to China in 2004. Wheat, once our 
staple export to China, fell from $1.1 billion in 
1995 to only $45 million in 2003, as droughts 
hit the Prairies and demand declined in China. 
Wheat exports showed signs of life again in 
2004, as exports increased to $658 million. 


‘Chart 23.7. Merchandise trade with China 
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Coal exports have been climbing to meet 
China’s growing demand for energy. Two-thirds 
of the total energy consumption in China 
comes from coal. In 2004, Canada’s coal 
exports to China totalled $116 million. 


A large slice of our growing imports from China 
is Computers and electronics, which totalled 
$6.1 billion in 2004, more than 10 times the 
amount imported in 1995. Automotive imports 
from China nearly tripled in 2004, leaving 
Canada with a trade deficit with China in 
automotive products for the first time ever. In 
2001, Canada made slightly more automobiles 
than China; by 2003, China produced twice the 
number that Canada did. 


Our overall trade with China has been 
diversifying in the new millennium, as Canada 
moved up to become China’s 10th largest 
trading partner in 2004. 


2000 


2002 2004 


Table 23.1. Merchandise imports, by comm 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
millions of dollars 
Imports, all merchandise 140,999.9 140,657.9 154,429.6 177,123.2 207,872.5 229,936.5 
Live animals 113.4 141.5 150.8 174.0 215.4 188.3 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 7,986.5 8,270.9 8,976.7 10)/114.3 11,597.4 12,2224 
Meat and meat preparations Ef oat 863.9 875.8 he Pay pl oeF 1,133.4 
Fish and marine animals 679.0 736.4 TWA DA6: 996.1 Tt 26.4 1,286.5 
Fresh fruits and berries 1,128.8 120771 T1926 20579 1,303.4 1,387.4 
Dried fruits, fruits and fruit preparations 584.3 612.4 673.3 648.0 693.4 745.6 
Fresh vegetables 738.3 7D9 1 G27. 944.7 949.6 1,054.4 
Other vegetables and vegetable 
preparations 460.3 499.9 556.0 643.9 700.3 718 = 
Cocoa, coffee, tea and other food 
preparations 1,068.0 1,106.0 122973 1,452.9 2,089.3 2,056.9 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey 186.4 195.4 Res 245.2 265% 276.9 
Corn (maize), shelled FTS.2 73.4 144.9 LOLS 158.5 216% 
Other cereals and cereal preparations 410.5 472.3 568.7 632.9 750.1 805.1 
Sugar and sugar preparations f 3205 624.5 677.0 PEO sh 866.5 879.4 
Fodder and feed, except unmilled 
cereals 372-5 416.5 462.1 joy O1o.7 628.4 
Beverages ZAG 671.1 aN Pe 746.2 872.8 959.4 
Tobacco 20.9 Saks] 60.4 60.0 70.4 74.2 
Crude materials, inedible 9,308.4 7,985.9 8,180.0 Ot 43.2 9,898.0 11,5314 
Metals in ores, concentrates and scrap 1,465.3 1,394.1 IK67 62 1,983.6 DO 6 2,989.1 
Coal and other related products 646.4 oe Vi 661.2 476.9 548.0 591.6 
Crude petroleum 5,443.7 4,500.4 4,174.9 4,687.9 4,609.3 4,833.2 
Crude animal products 202.1 LUZ 136.4 163.9 221.6 239% 
Crude vegetable products 546.7 496.5 528-7 638.4 663.1 815.2 
Crude wood products 2355.1 251.4 252.0 293.3 406.8 560.4 
Cotton 92.4 94.9 80.2 86.8 101.6 149.2 
Wool and man-made fibres 126.9 132,0 144.3 204.8 260.0 296.5 
Crude non-metallic minerals 547.8 466.2 525.5 607.5 761.2 1,0578 
Fabricated materials, inedible LEAVITT oo 25,140.2 Des WI | SPA ak. Ba, 38,823.1 44,277.2 
End products, inedible 89.750:9 90,461.4 99,297.11 114,407.5 136,993.71) 151,337 
Special transactions, trade 2,966.3 3,626.2 4,061.2 4,349.2 4,877.0 5,441 4 
Other balance of payments adjustments 4,196.7 5031.8 6,191.4 6,655.7 5,468.5 4,944.C) 


Note: On a balance of payments basis. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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200 2002 


1996 Paee 1998 1999 2003 


millions of dollars 
237,688.6 277,726.5 303,398.6 327,026.0 362,336.7 350,071.2 356,758.6 342,608.0 363,075.8 


Wal a 183.8 2 3o.0 o02.7 410.2 398.0 236.7 174.3 Mee gy 
12,954.6 1455635 13,858.3 16,249.3 16,978.4 18,687.0 20,194.9 19,945.2 19,833°9 
1,033.7 1,200.0 1,251.4 12/950 1,404.0 1,635.9 1,681.4 1,596.6 1,309.8 
1,469.6 1,434.0 1,635.8 1,869.7 1,928.8 1,945.3 1,935.0 1,811.6 1,804.1 
1,418.3 1,503.0 T9013 1,645.8 1,679.4 1, Oho. 2/0203 2,013.4 2,071.0 
861.1 900.8 933.5 1020:5 1,003.8 992.1 Ne ey 1,060.6 1, TOTO 

= FG rs LO PE Pe B233.8 1213.0 1,386.6 TSO eo 1,700.3 1,636.1 1,644.8 
76101 838.2 963.6 1,050.0 1,048.8 1,133.4 12752 H2I220 1,239.4 

yh tf 2389.7 2,948.9 2,565.0 2,817.4 2,948.7 3,337 .6 3,425.5 GMa: Pia) 

ihe ae on0.0 409.7 437.8 487.6 581.4 584.4 568.0 Kia. 9 
254.0 2503 283.6 228.1 300.0 yoyo es) 733.0 599.6 365.1 
69.1 998.0 VA O.5 1,164.1 1,243.6 1,380.1 1,484.9 1,417.9 1,455.2 
970.7 1,025.6 £/100.9 991.6 1,034.0 208.1 L722 1,223:0 RelAar2 
728.6 809.9 796.4 734.0 $25.3 981.0 1,041.1 96/.5 1,008.4 
1,015.3 1,214.7 1,455.8 1,669.2 Se fe oh 1,910.2 2,035.3 2,294.5 VA ye (sel 
98.6 W216 P2552 80.3 84.1 88.0 110.6 116.6 107.0 

» 13,048.1 14,171.5 12,476.7 14,316.0 21,462.6 20,936.6 20; 36768 22,816.0 27,986.3 
. 2,863.0 2rQ OW, 2 2,788.4 2,747.4 3,067.1 Zi DIV 2,980.2 2029.0 4,135.5 
: 751.4 910.3 il ta.3 f098.4 1,270.2 1,430.5 1,894.5 2,836.6 RAE oy, 
6,707.8 7,189.4 Dp2e7 A 7,160.3 13,436.6 12,814.3 Phy 72258 13,301,.0 16,452.3 
248.0 DOS i2 2090.2 242.1 27250 300.3 37 «6 302.7 285.6 
843.9 949.6 939.3 965.5 995'.8 AOL? 1,214.3 1,229.4 15256-8 
435.7 544.1 618.8 626.9 695.2 703.6 686.2 619.1 630.7 
168.3 154.0 221.3 138.0 172.4 168.5 13337 15901 142.4 
279.9 328.5 343.7 348.6 389.8 380.2 370.6 S613 343.1 
750.0 B52. 1 965.4 989.1 1,162.4 1,028.4 1,048.4 OFT a 1,036.2 


45,967.5 54,508.4 60,113.0 62,411.8 69,870.4 69,411.3 69, 530.8 66,633.5 74,855.5 
153,330.6 ROtAIUL0 | 20274896 2211805 §240,462.0 © 227,447.2' 233,823.99) 1221 2432 228, 69221 
Pyro 6,954.9 G,339.2 6,343.1 6,633.7 6,851.6 5,970 0 5,300.8 4,918.0 
5,614.5 5,886.5 G2 25 6,499.5 6,369.5 6,626.4 6,395.0 6,652.4 


CREEL EL LEER A SO a ann: 
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ie a34 2 Mech anise exports: by SOMmMOaILY 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


millions of dollars 


Exports, all merchandise 152,055.5 147,669.4 163,463.5 190,213.1 228,167.1 265,333.9 
Live animals 890.0 911.0 172852 139335 1733833 1,517.34 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco 11)259.4 teas 7 5 125873.1 13.233.3 14,890.6 17,014.1 
Fish, fresh, frozen, preserved and 
canned 2,817 A 2,636.0 Diet Bue 2,867.5 Ba5o5o 3,496.2 
Barley 599.4 528.9 444.1 460.7 590.5 564.5 
Wheat ate 3,203.8 3,835.8 2,952.4 3,547.3 4,325@ 
Wheat flour A3.7 37.9 32.6 24.8 46.2 50.6 
Other cereals unmilled 149.0 184.0 186.1 2203 250.9 318.6 
Other cereal preparations 334.2 af Oe 459.1 567 7 678.5 798— 
Meat and meat preparations 1D AAAS 994.5 AUS 7 1,456.8 1,603.0 1,845.2 
Alcoholic beverages 668.9 700.3 782.9 853.0 10262 980.0 
Other food, feed, beverages and 
tobacco 2297.5 2475.3 Shas 3,830.2 3,889.4 4,635.4 
Crude materials, inedible 18,926.7 17,825.29 19,405.4 20,880.4 23,584.9 26,469.0: 
Rapeseed 598.8 550.9 blame 351 TESA 1,265 
Other crude vegetable products 569.5 519.2 606.7 790.3 One 1,169.0 
lron ores, concentrates and scrap 1,059.4 103329 952.4 DOSS 1 PHASE 1,386.0 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap 1,147.5 908.3 pale 5) O22i) 774.0 1,196.3 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap 805.6 876.9 666.3 618.0 5929 981.5 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap 664.6 401.0 se oi Pe) 324.6 349.1 486.8 
Other ores, concentrates and scrap 15207 pha y Awe 1,268.9 1127.9 1,346.8 1,812 
Crude petroleum 5457-3 5,172.4 58853 6222.5 6,507.1 8,263.5 
Natural gas B72 OO 3,657.4 Ans 3 Oral 5,903.4 6,427.8 5,649.1 
Coal and other crude bituminous 
substances es ADAG) 1,345.1 1 635 1,194.8 tp29'3.5 1,384.7 
Unmanufactured asbestos 310.3 o20:5 2995 265.2 303.3 3238 
Other crude animal products 520.4 407.6 423.3 474.8 5230 5792 
Other crude wood products 339.03 288.1 374.0 394.0 2226 347.9 
Other crude non-metallic minerals 730.4 632.1 500.2 484.5 625.9 714.1 
Other crude materials, inedible 554.2 482.9 537.5 524.3 657.1 909.7 
Fabricated materials, inedible 48,666.6 AZ 195.1 49,624.2 56,994.3 69,826.7 84,003.2 
End products, inedible 66,879.0 65,263.0 74,463.3 91,064.8 110,410.1 127,264.6 
Special transactions, trade 11,7142 1,656.5 1605.7 2,164.9 2,564.1 2,865.1 
Other balance of ee cea 5719.7 767222 3,976.6 4,481.9 5525 6,200.3 


Note: on a palace a DaynGAne Basis. 
Seurce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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280,079.3 
1,888.4 
18,884.6 


3,444.1 
847.8 
4,658.6 
33.8 
432.5 
1,012.) 
2461.0 
1,071.0 


5,218.7 

— 30,266.3 
1,158.0 
b 1,236.7 
| 1,440.2 
) 872.0 
m 1,117.7 
B 536.6 
F 1,949.3 
10,497.2 
7,432.8 


1,433.7 
343.3 
610.8 

i =: 3.46.2 
694.5 

fe 597.3 

 85,042.6 

'134,806.7 

3,154.5 


1996 


303,378.2 
905.3 
20,380.4 


DP 4OW 
683.0 
054.5 
aoe 
489.8 

1 A152 
2,641.8 
1,166.7 


2,095.0 
3 1,050.2 
1,126.1 
T32: 1 
1,841.5 
928.5 
907.3 
695.4 
1,534.2 
10,366.3 
8,625.6 


Lyat Sed 
2207 
664.7 
432.6 
bor 
776.1 
89,749.4 
149,130.3 
4,074.5 

6,483.1 


1997 


1998 


327,161.5 
A, 97526 
19,814.5 


3,664.5 
340.3 
3,642.3 
heme 
348.4 
1,290.5 
2,009.5 
i er a3 


6,606.1 
29,854.0 
1,638.5 
1,610.9 
1,830.9 
614.4 
917.4 
509.2 
1,499.0 
7,829.8 
8,967.1 


1,343.7 
25 

GO7 fe2 
D230 
847.4 

G7 521 
91,317.6 
171; 7317.0 
5,563.4 


1999 


369,034.9 
1,567.8 
a ls 9 Pa 


4,260.8 
296.9 
Sys Ow 
54.8 

- 400.3 
1,449.8 
3,247.8 
1,366.4 


6,919.3 
34,562.6 
232.0 
139931 
1,493.3 
452.1 
807.1 
479.0 
PALE 
O17 Al 
10,951.4 


152287 
164.7 
652.6 
671.4 

1,496.7 
499.9 

97,976.8 
199,953.3 
7,348.2 


6,405.3 D137 


2000 


429,372.2 
174207 
23,268.6 


4,560.6 
311.9 
3,608.9 
60.1 
263.5 
50329 
4,005.1 
1,310.6 


7,488.5 
ey Me ueloy” 
1,147.5 
1,441.7 
ROO al 
792.0 
1,073.9 
481.2 
OF aac 
19105.9 
20,536.8 


1,194.4 
149.4 
FAO 
846.1 

7707720 
546.8 

113,102.1 
DIST I53 

7,980.0 
6,745.3 


2001 


millions of dollars 


420,730.4 
2,394.3 
25,911.5 


4,722.3 
2069 
3,807.2 
64.0 
es 
1,830.6 
4,885.6 
W376 


8,580.5 
54,713.5 
Rp ests 3) 
1,496.4 
1,39),2 
661.9 
1,010.6 
436.7 
Zed 
15/3/02 
DAs yas) Shemal 


Toy 3 
122-9 
784.9 
848.5 

1,842.9 
491.2 

11 t,90633 
2 S07 0 
8,168.1 


2002 


414,056.0 
2,506.9 
2.5,859.6 


Dyes 2D 
196.3 
3,070.6 
91.4 
288.5 
2,048.0 
4,840.8 
1,185.4 


8,899.2 
50/0 kay 
221.2 
1,601.7 
1,634.5 
D/ fon 
L139 
388.4 
2,147.6 
18,550.8 
16,372.0 


Tate 
101.3 
802.5 

PO 

2,014.3 
491.1 

108,297.9 
211,446.2 
O23 200 
o7 373 


400,175.4 
3Ie82 
25,058.8 


4,987.1 
173.6 
2,805.0 
81-3 
299.7 
OMe Nee Pe 
4,203.5 
1,300.2 


9,069.8 
61,2321 
1,298.1 
1,570.2 
1,743.5 
592.3 
1,143.9 
228.4 
2,081.5 
20,644.3 
26,083.4 


1160.9 

i A 
720.) 
903.1 
2,497.0 
4939 
103,165.4 
193,249.3 
rip Sake at 
8,462.1 


2004 


429,134.2 
873.3 
26,920.3 


4,870.7 
32346 
3,903.1 
85.3 
Dhue 
A LleSin 
4,985.5 
1,230.6 


9,391.4 
69,458.9 
1,420.0 
1,545.4 
2,048.6 
845.5 
1,829.4 
234.5 
2,400.7 
25,512.8 
27 3821 


1,190.0 
TIA 
753.1 
839.6 
2,834.3 
569.7 
118,425.5 
199, 020:7 
7,964.5 
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Table 23.3. Merchandise 


SERRE 


merchandise 
millions — percentage millions percentage millions —_ percentage 
of dollars change from of dollars change from of dollars change from 
previous year previous year previous year 
Imports 
1990 140,999.9 13 ig sew A 0.2 302 V0 6.7 
1991 140,657.9 -0.2 ODES Lit 0.1 4,316.6 -14.0 
1992 154,429.6 9.8 110,378.5 13:1 4,015.4 -7.0 
Tees t77;,1235.2 14.7 130,244.3 18.0 4,484.0 11.4 
1994 207,387 229i) 17.4 155,061°3 Tee Pe 4,854.4 8.3 
1995 229,936.5 10.6 172,51 6,5 10.8 4,899.1 0.9 
1996 237,688.6 3.4 180,010.1 4.3 be tod leg! 13.4 
1997 277,726.5 16.8 211,450.8 eee 6G, b2G5 9.8 
1998 303,398.6 O72 223) 7 7G 10.6 6,083.1 -0.7' 
1999 327,026.0 70 249,485.3 6.7 7,685.4 26.3 
2000 362,336.7 10.8 Zoo ,o1 tad 6.8 12,289.3 59.4 
2001 350,071.2 -3.4 254,330.7 -4.6 11,954.1 -2.7, 
2002 356,758.6 ig DASNY? Go's, 0.4 10,180.9 -14.8 
2003 342,608.0 -4.0 240,291.9 aoe, 9,166.1 -10.0 
2004 363,075.8 6.0 250,064.4 4.1 9,461.2 34 
Exports 
1990 152,055.5 BIH re os re, oie 3,861.8 
1991 147,669.4 -2.9 108,615.5 -2.6 3,242.4 
1992 163,463.5 Ol 12337 Go 126 3,415.0 
'993 190,213.1 16.4 149, 099./7 20.8 pee A ies. 
1994 228,167.1 20.0 181,049.3 21.4 3,677.1 
1995 265,333.9 11633 205,690.6 13.6 4,377.0 
1996 280,079.3 5.6 PPO NOY fe) 8.2 4,608.5 
1997 303,378.2 8.3 242,542.3 9.0 4,689.5 
1998 327,161.5 7.8 269,318:9 THe 5 eos 
£999 369,034.9 £2.60 309,116.8 14.8 6,002.9 
2000 429,372.2 16.4 3pg02 1 22 16.1 Dijana 
2001 420,730.4 -2.0 82+ Lbow “1.9 6,910.3 
2002 414,056.0 -1.6 347,072.1 -1.4 6,182.2 
2003 400,175.4 -3.4 330,468.3 -4.8 ? (99.7 


2004 429,134.2 Tc 350;769.3 6.1 DADA 


REE EERE REESE 


Note: On a balance of payments basis. 

1. Includes Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 

2. Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 228-0003. 
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Japan 


millions percentage 
of dollars change from 
previous year 


8,319.6 -0.6 
8,748.5 5.2 
8,913.3 1.9 
8,477.4 -4.9 
8,315.4 -1.9 
8,427.6 1.3 
7,227 A 14.2 
8,711.0 20.5 
9,671.8 11.0 
10,592.2 9.5 
11,729.8 10.7 
10,571.9 -9.9 
11,732.6 11.0 
10,644.9 9.3 
10,018.9 5.9 
8,538.0 -8.0 
7,644.2 -10.5 
8,253.7 8.0 
9,184.5 eRe 
10,788.5 12S. 
3,286.1 239 
12,423.4 -6.5 
11,925.5 -4.0 
9,745.8 “182 
110,125.9 3.9 
| 11,297.4 11.6 
10,120.8 -10.4 
10,146.9 0.3 
) 9,770.3 Bed 


m 9,958.0 


sarap 


Other OECD2 
countries 


millions 
of dollars 


4,974.7 
4,550.4 
4,615.8 
4,683.9 


7,364.7 ~ 


7,942.3 

9,040.6 
1137 G7 
11,398.8 
1,257.2 
19,067.6 
18,649.8 
19,685.6 
7692.0 
DA ARS i | 


3,898.9 
2,744.2 
178.6 
po 01.7 
4,536.0 
4,563.4 
5,087.8 
8,849.0 
2,120.9 
9,947.2 
12,,059.0 
P27 255 
12,460.5 
12,679.06 
14,394.4 
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percentage 
change from 
previous year 


20.6 
+85 
1.4 
£25 
OT ae 
7.8 
13.8 
25.0 
O72 
16.3 
43.8 
=2.2 
5.6 
0.0 
128 


Zo 
-29.6 
15.8 
5.8 
34.9 
0.6 
1t.5 
ENS, 
Ont 
921 
21.2 
0.9 
2.4 
1.8 
| ke) 


Other countries 


millions 
of dollars 


14,754.0 
15,274.5 
h6yS 9827 
A DOO Us 
20126.9 
20,761.0 
20,834.6 
21,948.7 
23; 32004 
25,240.1 
31,602.5 
st B6A6 
34,037.6 
36,813.4 
44,299.6 


14,927.9 
16,081.5 
3/8778 
16555726 
18.7535 
23 2. S20 
22,/ 02.0 
22,1 9026 
19,6522 
19,458.4 
22 Gd Bal 
2256729 
21,841.3 
23,134.0 
ZF AAO 


percentage 
change from 
previous year 


0.0 
Bed 
8.7 
18.6 
pats 
32 
0.4 
Dee 
6.3 
8.2 
DAS 
-0.7 
8.5 
Bi.2 
20.3 


10.0 
Lif 
-1.3 
4.3 
13.3 
25D 
-3.6 
-2.6 
-11.1 
-1.0 
17.6 
“0.9 
-3.7 
5.o 
1Z2 


Other E 


uropean 


Economic Community 
countries 


a 


millions 
of dollars 


10,418.0 
10,190.1 

9,907.8 

9,542.4 
11,549.9 
15,390.0 
14,994.7 
15,192.9 
191 ATE 
20,765.8 
215130. 
A | 
25, 86241 
ZS ID? 
27,014.6 


DLO! 
9,341.6 
9 FOLD 
8,798.0 
9 3027 
13,8793 
12,796.3 
13,260.4 
14,000.5 
14,383.8 
16,846.3 
16,688.9 
T6,353.0 
16,423.6 
17,461.7 


percentage 
change from 
previous year 


4.5 
2.2 
-2.8 
-3.7 
2100 
33.2 
=2.6 
20.8 
Ba 
8.5 
1.8 
ot 
As Pee 
ONS 
eis, 


6.5 
0.8 
0.2 
-6.0 
6.4 
48.2 
-7 8 
3.6 
D6 
Der 
TA 
-0.9 
-2.0 
0.4 
6.3 


RN eS TS SRS SSS RNS 


= «885 


1985 1990 he be 2000 2004 


millions of dollars 


Imports to Canada 126,077 174,624 276,618 428,754 438,346 
Newfoundland and Labrador 990 1,838 D505 4,998 5,548 
Prince Edward Island 220 267 438 782 945 
Nova Scotia 2,868 4,037 5,209 8,502 9,398 
New Brunswick 2,801 Say he, 5,614 SOt7 10,792 
Quebec 27,896 SS) tos: 5 Dy pallias’, SOI 87,379 
Ontario 63,566 86,785 143,920 DAS OCS 213,583 
Manitoba woo 4,205 8,004 10,473 11,38 
Saskatchewan 3,055 3,326 6,463 9,367 10,114 
Alberta Q) JDL 12,820 (See 40,419 46,313 
British Columbia 10,789 eZ on 28,786 38,240 41,148 
Yukon 74 1S WS 263 382 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 234 271 376 2 & 
Northwest Territories o “f = 581 722 
Nunavut = re s Sy) 273 
Outside Canada 501 721 444 318 366 
Exports from Canada 137,379 175,513 302,480 490,688 492,580 
Newfoundland and Labrador 1625 2,638 3,069 5,899 7,320 
Prince Edward Island 162 DFE 516 1,035 1,110 
Nova Scotia (eye DOV 4,100 6,953 7,73 
New Brunswick 2,670 3,609 By S90), 8,441 10,633 
Quebec 24,128 33,429 59,188 SVE BOS: 88,353 
Ontario 64,657 82,739 148,030 27 39D 227,988 
Manitoba 3), IO, 4,485 6,888 10,471 12,099 
Saskatchewan 5,141 Sele 9,739 14,684 16,142 
Alberta 17,086 7350 30,009 61,198 73,564 
British Columbia Gh SS 21,348 34,763 46,028 45,202 
Yukon 102 574 240 ZO 180 
Northwest Territories (including Nunavut) 251 443 533 $ | 
Northwest Territories ~ 43 a 804 2,197 
Nunavut a es Hs 261 64 
Outside Canada th 144 20 3 | 


Note: Expenditure-based gross domestic product. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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Table 23.5 In 


terprovincial trade 


2004 
Re ee ee ee Se NE, 5 1 Le. 2 re Ld SU. | 
Total Goods Services 


millions of dollars 


a eS 


Imports to provinces ; 259,325 ‘ : 
Newfoundland and Labrador 6,027 2,997 3,030 
Prince Edward Island 1,998 1,040 958 
Nova Scotia 9,676 550) 4,426 
New Brunswick 9,262 5,166 4,096 
Quebec 55,489 Seno 2ZIGI2 
Ontario 71,191 44,514 26,677 
~Manitoba : 14,240 Biiov2s) Spell 
Saskatchewan 15,271 7,964 7,207 
Alberta 40,093 2222 WH ee 
British Columbia ; 32,937 17,160 lev rarats 
Yukon 599 240 359 
Northwest Territories 1,671 841 830 
Nunavut 665 244 421 
Outside Canada 207 168 he! 
Exports from provinces 259,325 ; ‘ 
“Newfoundland and Labrador 4,505 Bye 778 
Prince Edward Island 952 554 398 
Nova Scotia 6,518 4,070 2,448 
New Brunswick 6,654 4,425 2,229 
Quebec 52,310 B27O20 19,690 
Ontario 96,282 47,481 48,801 
Manitoba 12,188 6,283 5,905 
Saskatchewan 11172 8,476 2,696 
‘Alberta 43,535 29,468 14,067 
British Columbia 24,032 11,987 12,045 
‘Yukon 203 74 129 
Northwest Territories 871 560 344 
Nunavut 95 3 92 
Outside Canada 7 0 7 


peat LESCOL ELLE EL LEER DDE ED LEE LLLP LL LEE ELIE LEE LEE ELITE TT LO I ES I RC 
Note: Expenditure-based gross domestic produ 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 384-0002. 
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2004 


2000 2001 2002 2003 
millions of dollars 

All trade groups RWS lor: 381,483.1 409,927.7 418,810.2 446,210.0 
Farm products Boos 4,568.6 AP 23S 4,759.5 5,104.1 
Food products 66,980.2 [2 Soe | 76,87353 78,038.4 78,240.6 
Alcohol and tobacco FEN Weil A0, Fh ZOes 6,974.3 7,538.4 7 LASS 
Apparel 7,562.0 8,064.8 8,746.5 DOD 2 8,682.8 
Home and personal products DUSIE8 DROW SAS 2376 / oun 23,960.6 25,330.9 
Pharmaceuticals 15,743.1 18,744.6 ODES Sile) 24,829.0 28,55 a 
Motor vehicles 5IFS66sS 61,602.8 73,643.4 73,235.4 72,902 36 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 17,614.1 15,003.4 15,690.7 15,462.5 18,268.2 
Building supplies 3.0)52 16 29,387.6 3058225 30,814.8 35,331.4 
Metal products DOGar> 9,438.7 SAN 9,497.8 12,6639 
Lumber and millwork o) AS ORUG2ES (OO), 7/ 10,458.5 12,947.5 
Machinery and equipment 3372047, 33), AU S10, 34,102.86 35,108.4 38,925.4) 
Computers and other electronic equipment 32,044.3 29,510.9 28,839.0 27, 56n26 28,507.6: 
Office and professional equipment 18,631.3 20,242.4 20,615.6 19,992.7 20,5169 
Other products 40,188.6 40,578.7 43,095.2 48,450.3 


AAAS 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 081-0007. 


Table 23.7 


Wholesale trade, sales by province and territory 


52,494.0 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 
millions of dollars 

Canada 37 3,7 b7n3 381,483.1 409,927.7 418,810.2 446,210.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 2,561.9 2474.8 2,517.0 Deas P63 2,503.9 
Prince Edward Island 472.7 473.0 489.1 543.2 591.7 
Nova Scotia 6,003.0 6,384.1 6,651.4 6,854.3 6,266.7 
New Brunswick By oiib ated 5 O70 5,374.7 By 2O2e0) 5,238.4 
Quebec OOM oe 73,364.3 79 A130 79,635.4 85,761.C 
Ontario 198,814.6 200,126.7 216,669.2 219,780.9 231,9619) 
Manitoba 8,642.5 De 10,040.9 10,608.4 10,904.€ 
Saskatchewan HORT SG.7 10,969.1 SOROS? 11,760.4 11,935.1 
Alberta 34,847.3 Se DOR 38,758.1 41,868.0 47,220. 
British Columbia Doyewe4 Moy Sul MO ete: Shey Ao ee, 39) 650.9 43,5219 
Yukon 82.4 87.5 86.9 Gor) 852 
Northwest Territories RUS yaty DOVE 301.4 198.8 192.7 
Nunavut 42.5 40.0 21.9 27a 


Source: Statistics Cana 
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34.6 
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ce 23. 8 Retail fo os Ly oe, ges 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


millions of dollars 


—————————————————— nn 


All trade groups 287 ,838.4 300,447.9 319,525.4 331,143.4 346,721.5 
New car dealers 61,031.1 63.5182 69,161.0 68,183.6 68,141.1 
Used and recreational motor vehicle and 
parts dealers QS 14,009.3 14,303.0 14,393.9 14,559.2 
Gasoline stations 26,676.2 26,986. 1 28,138.4 PRS SS) IL ns 33,363 .8 
Furniture stores 6,528.0 6,794.3 TAO 7,923.8 8,506.5 
Home furnishings stores 2,974.6 S222 rE ON Pe 3,971.6 4,438.9 
_Computer and software stores 2,209.6 1,988.9 1,967.7 1,883.9 1,581.8 
Home electronics and appliance stores - 7,002.2 7 DAS 22 Boobie! 9,089.7 9,443.1 
Home centres and hardware stores 10;,105:.5 10,660.3 12,5174 14,595.2 16,597.8 
Specialized building materials and garden 
stores ‘ 3,484.5 3,841.6 4,234.1 4,316.0 4,372.8 
Supermarkets AQ657.2 yuan 54,343.6 56,874.1 59,760.9 
Convenience and specialty food stores TIT 7 2 7,642.3 7,694.4 8,371.4 8,806.9 
Beer, wine and liquor stores 1107.1 11,892.5 12,696.7 1o 2O3 7 13,789.8 
Pharmacies and personal care stores 17,854.4 18,994.5 20,410.4 21,266.6 2) 76933 
Clothing stores 13,461.2 (SAS. | 14,220.0 14,567.1 lyolnieo 
Shoe, clothing accessories and jewellery 
stores 4,731.5 4,807.6 4,925.6 4,903.8 4,876.8 
Department stores WA MOSH. 18,992.1 PAS ARS) 20,800.8 21,849.9 
Other general merchandise stores! 17,488.5 17,599.9 8,307.0 VPN OL DOP 3.8 
| Sporting goods, hobby, music and book 
stores 7,898.6 Syl 38 oy SAO) 8,676.1 8,831.4 
Miscellaneous store retailers2 1 S622 8,246.9 8,462.8 8,870.7 9,446.1 


RT te ss SESS EES to neces oraceae SSSR Ste 
1. includes iarehoues dubs bad superstores and all other general merchandise stores. 


2. \ncludes florists; office supply and stationary stores; gift, novelty and souvenir stores; used merchandise stores; pet and pet supply stores; art dealers; 


mobile home dealers; and all other miscellaneous store retailers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0014. 
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Table 23.9 Retail trade, by province and territory 


2000 2001 2002 


a 


millions of dollars 


i 


Canada 287,838.4 300,447.9 319,525.4 331,143.4 346,721.5 
Newfoundland and Labrador 4759.7 by PAOO ES 5,407.0 SOO 5 Sone 
Prince Edward Island W2rocd 1,324.6 1,369.0 1,382.6 1,384.7 
Nova Scotia ra eo foe 6 9277.6 9,839.5 10,014.9 10,296.5 
New Brunswick TP ROW Apo: 7,498.1 7,786.8 7,826.8 7,962.7 
Quebec 65,244.9 67,955.9 72,099.0 FAL a 78,517.93 
Ontario 111,500.6 114,294.3 120;99270 12559122 -5 129,085.8 
Manitoba OFF 3 ORT 9877.9 10,5695 TOSS 322 11,6916 
Saskatchewan 8359.3 8,725.6 9,388.8 9,858.1 10,259.4 
Alberta E7368 34,559.6 57,662 7% Sat TO 43,371.6 
British Columbia 38,434.6 40,718.9 43,265.0 44,421.0 47,216.6 
Yukon 359.4 379.6 413.9 421.6 414.0 
Northwest Territories SOT 426.7 505.0 Ag) S) 532% 
Nunavut 2017 208.6 2272 2an0 233.2 


‘Seaareneereceneeateneconatonecenacenenenenanon cceecans nanan gnanstoneanatanennaat anna teh ena RR SSS SSS EES a SESSA OS a SSNS 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 080-0014. 
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24 Transport and warehousing 


OVER Vel EW 


Many of the products we use and the foods we 
eat have to be shipped—by road, rail, water or 
air—from where they are produced to where 
we buy them in our cities and stores. We rely 
on an extensive transportation network to get 
goods and people to their destinations. 


In 2002, of the one billion tonnes of goods 

moved in Canada by the four main modes of 

transportation, 39% were carried by ship, 33% 

travelled by rail, 28% by truck, and less than 
0.1% by air. 


Over the last decade, the Canadian trucking 
industry has expanded in terms of employment, 


number of shipments and economic contribution. 


In 2004, the industry contributed $14.7 billion 
to Canada’s gross domestic product, a 77% 
increase from 1994. 


Chart 24.1 
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Trucking makes big gains 


Trucks moved 305 million tonnes of cargo in 
over 40 million total shipments in 2003. This 
was an increase of 76% in total tonnage from 
1993 and a 44% rise in the number of shipments. 


In 2004, trucking provided jobs for 168,000 
people, 27% of all the employees in the 
transportation sector. From 1994 to 2004, the 
number of jobs in trucking rose 22%. 


The trucking industry accounted for 53% of 
Canada’s exports to the United States and 79% 
of our imports from the United States in 2003. 
Border crossings are bottlenecks for trucks. A 
total of 8.7 million trucking shipments crossed 
the Canada—U.S. border in 2003, or 22% of 
total trucking shipments that year. Ontario is 


2001 


Note: Air transportation accounts for less than half a million tonnes, hence it is not shown. 
source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 401-0001, 403-0001, 404-0016; Catalogue no. 54-205-XIE2003000. 
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an especially hot spot for trucking: 38% of 
Canada’s total long-distance trucking shipments 
originated in Ontario. 


Rail industry has shed jobs 


In 2004, rail transportation contributed 

$5.6 billion to the economy, the second largest 
contribution in the transportation industry and 
a 31% increase from 1997. 


Freight earns the bulk of the rail industry’s 

operating revenue, accounting for 89% in 2004. 
In 2004, coal was the largest single commodity 
moved by rail with 30.7 million tonnes shipped. 


Commodity transportation by rail is especially 
important to the West. Shipments originating 
from Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia totalled nearly 147 million 
tonnes in 2004, and accounted for over 54% of 
the total shipments on Canadian railways. 


Passenger tickets represented 3% of the rail 
industry’s operating revenue in 2004. Though 
only a small part of rail traffic, passenger 


Chart 24.2 Transportation industries 
employment, 2004 


Truck 
transportation 


Transit 


Support activities 


Air transportation 


Rail 
transportation 
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Note: 2004 data for water transportation industry are unavailable. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Domestic and international shipping, top 
five ports 


2003 
Loaded Unloaded Total 
handled 
thousands of tonnes 

Vancouver 59/9795 7,966.9 67,946.4 
Come-by-Chance 21,431.5° 22/262157 43,6948 
Saint John L222 35/7 OF 7) 2 oe 
Port Hawkesbury 13,025.5 — 9 9OT.) 22°97 Gam 

Sept-lles/Pointe-Noire | 20,730.7. 1,951.4 


tatistics Canada, Catalogue no. 54-205-XWE. 


revenues have been on the rise in recent years, 
growing 48% from 1994 to 2004. Part of that 
large growth might have stemmed from air 
passengers switching to rail travel in the 

wake of the terrorist attacks of September 11, 
2001. The peak for rail passenger revenues 
occurred in 2002, at $287 million. 


From 1994 to 2004, the number of jobs in the 
rail industry fell 20% to 43,145. The industry 
cut its operating expenses to remain | 
competitive with U.S. railroads and the trucking 
industry, and it deployed new technology that 
made some jobs obsolete. It also decreased the 
kilometres of railway track in use by 1,038 km 
from 2000 to 2004. 


Ports have a record year 


A record 443 million tonnes of cargo passed 
through Canada’s ports in 2003—up 26% 
from 1994. Domestic cargo shipments rose to 
136 million tonnes in 2003, a 41% increase 
from 1998. The rise was mainly due to greater 
shipments of crude petroleum, which just 
exceeded 40 million tonnes. 


International cargo accounted for 307 million 
tonnes of the total tonnage handled in 2003. 
Shipments to and from the United States 
accounted for most of this activity, comprising 
40% of Canada’s total international marine 
traffic in 2003. 
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Outbound marine shipments, from Canada 

to the United States, have been on the rise in 
recent years, climbing from 59 million tonnes 
in 1998 to just over 81 million tonnes in 2003. 
In contrast, inbound marine shipments, from 
the United States to Canada, were relatively 
steady from 1998 to 2003, fluctuating between 
42 and 46 million tonnes per year. 


While the port of Vancouver remained Canada’s 
busiest by far, accounting for 15% of total 
shipments, several ports in Quebec were also 
thriving in 2003. The ports of Sept-iles, Québec 
and Montréal all handled over 20 million 
_tonnes each in 2003. 


Aircraft traffic continues to decline 


Canada’s air transport industry contributed 
$3.7 billion to the economy in 2004, a 10% 
decrease from 1997. 


In 2004, just over 57,000 employees worked in 
the air transport industry, an increase of 25% 
from 1994. Employment has been declining 

| in recent years, however, following a peak of 

| 65,000 employees in 2000. 


| Number of employees 


1 1 1 " 1 hk ! ! M i} 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Airport activity slowed after 9/11, as many 
people became reluctant to fly. It was not until 
2004 that airlines’ passenger traffic showed 
recovery, as 87.5 million passengers took off 
and landed at Canadian airports. That volume 
was up 11.6% over 2003, a level of air travel 
last seen in 2000. 


While the number of passengers has grown, 

the total number of flights has actually declined. 
In 1999, the 42 towered airports in Canada 
handled 5.3 million take-offs and landings. Five 
years later, in 2004, there were only 4.4 million 
take-offs and landings, a 17% decline. 


The four airports with the highest number of 
flights in 2004 were: Lester B. Pearson 
International Airport in Toronto, Vancouver 
International Airport, Calgary International 
Airport, and Pierre Elliott Trudeau International 
Airport in Montréal. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


e Aircraft Movement Statistics. Monthly. 
51F0001 PIE 


e Aviation Service Bulletin. Irregular. 51-004-XIB 


e Passenger Bus and Urban Transit Statistics. 
Annual. 52-215-XIB 


e Rail in Canada. Annual. 52-216-XWE 
¢ Shipping in Canada. Annual. 54-205-XWE 


¢ Surface and Marine Transport Service 
Bulletin. |rregular. 50-002-XIE 


e Trucking in Canada. Annual. 53-222-XIE 


Other 


e Transport Canada 
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Vancouver: 


Vancouver continues to be the country’s busiest traditionally our primary market for coal; 

port. In 2003, a record 68 million tonnes of however, from 2002 to 2003, Asian demand for 
cargo—15% of the total handled in Canada— Canadian coal eased slightly. 

passed through the Port of Vancouver. This 
represented an increase of almost five million 
tonnes from 2002 and marked the first gain 
there since 2000. 


Cargo shipped to and from international loca- 
tions made up 97% of the total cargo handled 
by the port. This is due primarily to Vancouver's 
role as Canada’s gateway to Pacific Rim nations, 


Shipments of grains increased the most from including the rapidly expanding Asian market. 
2002 to 2003, due to better growing and Shipments to and from the United States made 
harvesting conditions on the Prairies. In up 40% of all international shipments. 


particular, shipments of colza seeds (canola) 


t8) Business has not only grown for the Port of 
alone were up 80% to three million tonnes. Y& 


Vancouver. On average, Canadian ports have 


Higher demand for coal and potash also gave been handling more cargo. In 2003, all the 

an upswing to shipments. Coal continued to ports handled 443 million tonnes. Of the total, 
be the Port of Vancouver’s major commodity 69% were international cargo for a record high , 
at 24 million tonnes. Increased demand from of 307 million tonnes. Domestic shipments 
Europe and South America, each up 0.8 million also reached their highest level since 1988, 
tonnes, were chiefly responsible. Asia is 136 million tonnes. | 


Chart 24.4 Top 10 ports by international and domestic tonnage handled, 2003 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Come-by-Chance, N.L. 
Saint John, N.B. 

Port Hawkesbury, N.S. 
Sept-lles/Pointe-Noire, Que. 


Québec/Lévis, Que. 


Montréal/Contrecoeur, Que. 


Port-Cartier, Que. 


Newfoundland Offshore, N.L. 


Halifax, N.S. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 54-205-XIE2003000. 
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Couriers a 


Bike messengers and couriers zip through 


downtown traffic. An Internet order arrives from 


the other side of the world. A time-sensitive 


document must get from Halifax to Vancouver. 


A pizza is delivered from across town. In our 


fast-paced world, quick courier and messenger 


services are increasingly in demand. 


In 2003, Canada had 20,500 couriers and 
local messengers, a 14% increase from 1999. 
Although total revenues for these carriers 
rose 23% from 1999 to 2003 to $5.8 billion, 
total expenses climbed 26% to $5.4 billion, 
offsetting any major gains in profits. Nearly 
one-half of the revenue for the industry came 
_ from Ontario alone, where 8,500 couriers and 
_ local messengers are located. 


Only 13% of the industry’s firms are couriers, 
yet they generated 79% of the industry’s 


size, 2003 
$ millions 
5,000 -F 
@ Total revenue 
@ Total expenditures 
4,000 - 
| 3,000 | 
2,000 F 
1,000 fF 
O 


Small carriers, revenue 
under $1 million 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 402-0003. 


Medium carriers, revenue 
from $1 million to 25 million 


revenue in 2003. There are many more local 
messenger services, but their revenues as well 
as their profits are much smaller. 


Most of the industry’s courier and local 
messenger deliveries are made to destinations 
in Canada, 18% to the United States, while 5% 
go elsewhere in the world. 


Fully 98% of the courier and local messenger 
services are small business enterprises. 
Medium-sized and large carriers each made up 
only 1% of the Canadian industry. However, 
the large carriers earn 71% of the industry’s 
total operating revenue. 


International shipping is done almost 
exclusively by courier businesses, which take 
in 98% of the revenue from deliveries into and 
out of Canada. 


Chart 24.5 Couriers and local messengers industry, revenue and expenditures, by industry 


Large carriers, revenue 
over $25 million 
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more truc 


As we travel the nation’s highways, it seems to 

many of us that there are more and more trucks 
on the roads these days. In fact, the number of 

trucks on the road has increased, but at a slower 
rate than the number of cars. 


From 1999 to 2004, the number of registered 
cars on our highways increased 8.4% to 17.9 mil- 


lion, while the number of registered trucks grew 
at less than half that rate, up 4.0% to 675,000. 


However, depending on the day of the week, 
time of day and location, it may seem like there 
are more trucks on the road. Truck traffic is 
more concentrated during weekdays and during 
the day. In 2003, small trucks travelled only 
about 8% of their total kilometres on weekends, 
and large trucks travelled only about 11% of 
their total distance on the weekends. Though 
large trucks spent a larger proportion of their 
travelling time at night than small trucks or 


Chart 24.6 Truck and car travel by day of week 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-621-MWE2005028. 
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cars, 68% of the total kilometres registered by 
large trucks occurred during the day. 


Where many of us feel overwhelmed by 

the number of trucks is at the border. The 
proportion of cars to trucks is in fact much 
lower than the average for Canada’s roads at 
border crossings, with 4.5 cars crossing the 
Canada-U:S. border for every truck that crosses 
in either direction. 


Trucks are also on the road much more than 
the average car. Trucks are driven an average 
of 2.5 times more kilometres than cars, which 
also lends to the perception that more of them 
are on the road. Large trucks, those weighing 
15 tonnes or more, spent an especially long 
time on the roads in 2003—an average of 
nearly 67,000 km, compared with an average 
of just over 19,000 km for small trucks and just 
over 16,000 km for cars. 


Thursday Friday Saturday 
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Finding the fastest r 


Success in today’s freight and transportation 
industry depends on being more efficient and 
faster than competitors. In the increasingly 
global community, companies demand that 

_ their products be delivered on time and in an 

_ organized manner. To meet these demands, 

_ the transportation industry is placing more 
emphasis on logistics services. 


Logistics specialists strive to develop the most 
efficient and cost-effective way to get goods 
from one place to another. This involves com- 
bining transportation, storage and distribution 
activities to reduce shipping and warehousing 
costs and to improve the quality and timeliness 
of their services. Logistics is especially important 
for intermodal transportation, which switches 
among different modes of transportation on the 
way to the final destination. 


Development of new technology, especially 
information and communications technologies, 


Pinte ethos 


Logistics R&D 


has been a major focus of recent logistics 
research. Two major technologies are 
transforming the transportation industry: global 
positioning system (GPS) tracking enables 
customers to track the location of their goods, 
while wireless application protocol (WAP) 
allows communication between dispatchers 
and drivers so that they can instantly track, 
sequence and modify deliveries. 


To win competitive advantage, transportation 
and storage services companies increased their 
investment in research and development (R&D) 
of logistics by an average 11% per year from 
1998 to 2002, to $34 million. 


In 2002, the entire services sector invested 
over $52 million in logistics R&D. Clearly, 
Canadian freight and transportation companies 
are making such investments because the best 
logistics can reduce costs, improve service and 
gain market share. 


Chart 24.7 Research and development in transportation and storage 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 11-010-XIB2004001. 
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Table 24.1 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 
millions of chained dollars (1997) 
Transportation and warehousing 43,666 45,838 47,014 47,329 47,665 
Air transportation 4,220 4,337 4,017 3 /0o!. 3,445 
Rail transportation 4,440 A234! 529 5424 Dyess 
Water transportation ieehkow || P38 e220 W241 1,300 
Truck transportation eos 12,413 [33263 13,472 14,007 
Transit and ground passenger 
transportation 4,780 By 12S 4,909 by, 1) Sy? Sy Io 
Pipeline transportation 4,055 4,144 4,572 4,867 4,632 
Postal service 2,890 3,047 3,096 2,953 2,980 
Couriers and messengers 2,174 MITE DE DIES, 27315 2S 
Warehousing and storage 1,268 1,393 1,453 _ZI3S 1,504 


Gross domestic product at basic prices, transportation and warehousing, by 
selected subsectors 


2000 2001 2002 2003 200 
thousands of dollars 
Operating revenue 8,100,542 8,149,560 8,192,924 8,287,268 8,855,669 
Freight revenue 7,196,857 7,216,866 7,230,705 7,336,846 7,869,451 
Passenger revenue 247 338 268,504 287,196 255,822 265,192 
All other operating revenue 656,347 664,190 668,963 694,600 721,024 
Operating expenses 6,421,478 6,587,940 6,593,880 6,691,897 6,980,123 
Ways and structures expenses 2s OF Sia74 1,209,088 P2227 Out 1,218,878 1,302,561 
Equipment expenses 1,420,580 1,465,863 1,389,300 1,428,561 1,380,975 
Rail operating expenses 2,676,069 DHS 3 OH 2,710,634 2,765,619 2,935,482 | 
General expenses 1,094,452 1,119,912 266) 135 1,278,837 1,361,108 
thousands 

Transportation and other cost-generating sources 

Freight transported (tonnes) 352,203 345,795 333,974 338,036 353,795 
Freight transported (tonne-kilometres) 321,894,342 321,291,130 318,314,680 317,932,601 336,482, 02— 
Number of passengers transported 4,160 4,179 4,251 3,958 4,048: 
Passengers transported (passenger-kilometres) 5325715 1,553,059 1,596,947 1,426,367 1,413,52@ 
Diesel oil consumed for all trains (litres) 1,987,610 2,002,327 2,019,167 2,050,764 2,102,814 

number of employees 
40,983 39,475 


Employees 


Sou 


Siete 


, 404-0019. 


36,276 


35,6 
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Total Domestic Total United Othe 
international States international 


thousands of tonnes 
eae ee ee ee er ee et eee i tae ty ee ee 
Total handled 


1994 351,316 104,368 246,948 78,801 168,147 
1995 360,455 100,740 DSS) AL'S 85,198 174,518 
1996 357,513 97,649 259,863 88,484 7 Ws AS 
1997 376,067 93,418 282,650 94,313 exes, any 
1998 376,032 96,607 279,425 100,060 179,364 
TASSSHS) 385,597 104,398 IRSA USS) 101,983 WANG 
2000 - 402,783 109,020 293,762 108,794 184,969 
2001 394,701 107,842 286,859 hOZ-955 178,904 
2002 408,141 5407 282,734 114,310 168,424 
2003 ‘ 443,012 IBio373 306,639 123,460 183,180 
Loaded 
1994 Mapp pap ape 52,184 170,038 49,520 1 AO Sits) 
1995 226,910 SO), VA 176,540 49,939 126,601 
1996 223,096 48,825 WA 272 Dy, Oe, UPA iy S 
1997 234,653 46,709 187,945 56,891 131,054 
1998 227,346 48,304 179,042 By8) CoV 2 POAT 
1999 231,847 ya, SNS) 179,648 SQ) 2H SS, 
2000 242,351 54,507 187,843 64,744 23,099 
/ 2001 228,663 S/S, 174,724 62,038 WIZ 635 
2002 237,051 62,780 174,270 Me Novy 101,404 
#2003 259,500 68,076 191,424 Sip 23.0 110,194 
Unloaded 
1994 | 129,094 52,184 JG, Die, DAS) IS 47,629 
1995 133,546 507370 83,176 SH ONS, 47,917 
1996 134,416 48,825 S), ) ) 36,085 49,506 
| 1997 141,414 46,709 94,705 37 423 57,283 
1998 148,686 48,304 100,382 41,189 Oo noee 
1999 153,750 By SH) WOW SI 42,256 DOPA95 
2000 160,432 54513 HO Sy S'S 44,050 61,869 
2001 166,038 5S) KO) Vi 2a 45,917 667219 
2002 171,091 62,626 108,464 41,444 67,020 
2003 183,512 68,297 TERS, ANNs 42,229 U2 93.6 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue n 
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TRANSPORT AND WAREHOUSING | 


Table 24.4 fatto poet in Abdel st soem and plait mae os dle subsectors 


1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
number 

Transportation and warehousing 553,414 544,935 548,415 548,374 552,170 
Air transportation 49,766 AT) 534 45,386 45,660 48,634 
Rail transportation 59,843 58,566 55,924 53,619 50,971 
Water transportation 12,160 10,487 10,765 11,088 12,822 
Truck transportation 134,706 [oe Zcor di 113535; JON. 137,754 141,304 | 
Transit and ground passenger transportation OTS 06 103,507 103,087 95,453 91,245 
Pipeline transportation by DO SINS 5,483 ayo, 5,086 
Scenic and sightseeing transportation 1,765 1,645 Lie) V9) 1,93 
Support activities for transportation 69,994 O7F195 68,431 69,741 69,385 
Couriers and messengers Bey OKO) 33,060 34,904 36,070 36,815 
Warehousing and storage 23,426 PSK VES 25,050 25,949 25,5688 


AICS) 2002. 


y 
Suurce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 281-0024. 


Table 24.5 Sig Shed statistics of isle Garage AILS 


1990 "1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
thousands 

Passengers DA DIME 21,000 DAP? oil DN, GAT (RAG 21,428 | 
Passenger-kilometres 50,091,785 43,626,433 45,414,285 44,806,137 45,281,336 51,798,045 
Kilograms of goods 435,224 390,819 392,514 419,838 395,674 386,560 
Goods tonne-kilometres 1,487,833 1,395,448 §(1;331,586 1,463,995 1,537,977. ‘P7207 @— 
Hours flown 693 774 783 746 638 723 
Turbo fuel consumed (litres) 3/503,58 1° 3)206,912 -°3,157;922 \ 3,035,245. 3,055:616— le oe 


So 


SSSR eS 


Dane: Statistics Canada, CANSIM che 401 -0001. 


Table 24.6 For-hire SUCKUNE 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
thousands 
Estimated tonnage (tonnes) 174,245 150,605 149,499 173,400 195,587 210,941 
Estimated tonne-kilometres 
(tonne-kilometres) FE £710,738 70,624,205 72,947,210... 84,613,287. 104,783,711 1.10-010,.68m 
Estimated shipments (units) 29,953 29,082 27,636 27,930 30,474 32,341 


Ronee Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 403-0001. 
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1996 1997 1998 1999 


2000 2001 2002 


2003 2004 


number 
ci ea a a ee es te i ee 


555,010 567,099 584,948 591,979 603,483 612,880 611,993 610,013 615,879 
50,059 55,863 - 62,040 64,694 65,120 60,765 55/155 D7 155 D/p225 
48,349 46,614 47,059 47,240 49,144 50,376 49,703 44,936 43,145 
1 S,209 11,683 10,965 11,580 12,705 14,439 14,783 Xx Xx 

145,125 155,044 156,256 156,415 157,328 161,572 163,366 165,085 168,029 
3 ey a 91,776 93,039 OT NGA 98,367 100,194 98,086 98,079 

4,842 4,943 4,694 4,653 4,949 4,990 5,010 x x 
1,872 1,786 1,780 1,903 2,051 2,149 2,784 x x 
66,534 68,732 Fy 285 TG, 532 78,978 82,836 83,867 85,228 84,555 
37,047 38,160 39,215 38,501 38,271 39,042 40,062 41,076 42,046 
27,584 27,144 28,350 29 03;3 29,436 30,842 30,950 30,820 33,284 


Sc 


1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


thousands 


23,164 24,363 24,571 24,047 24,480 23,414 23,430 20,042 205 Lao 

| B7,015,549 62,479,410 64,426,065 65,711,146 68,516,738 67,018,521 69,254,337 59,508,960 76,122,855 
405,975 449,828 431,150 451,801 407,876 361,834 353,493 298,990 297,246 
1,002,003 2,058,953 2,340,594 2,016,503 1,934,683 1,725,325 1,800,415, 1,419,988 1,478,716 

! 785 826 843 904 92:4 856 806 703 926 
me, 949,814 3,631,436 3,855,178 3,571,445 3,871,274 3,678,966 3,453,486 2,999,282 3,660,671 


LEE a 


SERA Sa a eo 


1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


thousands 


228,974 225 Bio y sto Sipe So | 269,285 278,442 287,979 293,644 205,153 


2 46 130,853,651 138,090,023. 158,656,177 164,981,978 170,936,593 177,215,621 164,963,662 
35,181 32,076 33,0352 36,410 36,917 38,492 40,259 
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2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
number 
All vehicle registrations 23,627,414 23,427,184 24,198,219 24,665,421 25,100,296 25,642,188 
Road motor vehicle registrations 17,882,229 18,101,675 18,617,413 18,868,756 19,081,478 19,353,25@ 
Vehicles weighing less than | 
4,500 kilograms 16,832,180. 17,054,798 17,543,659 17,755,082 17,920,360 18,123,368 
Vehicles weighing from 4,500 kilo- 
grams to 14,999 kilograms 391,285 387,330 366,962 SOLO k 389,810 407,405 
Vehicles weighing 15,000 kilograms 
or more 270,148 ZO/AV29 BH S38; 282,185 285,154 300,180 
Buses TT OA | 74,086 79,364 79,875 77 ,AA4A7 78,064 | 
Motorcyles and mopeds lM ee ees S18). 3340) 350,088 BVSro OD 408,706 443,718 
Trailers 3,988,863 4,023,215 4,161,491 4,309,148 4,492,733 4,689,905 
Off-road, construction and farm 
vehicles 177567322 °'17302;295" "1,419,305" “17487 S16" "15265083 "9 599, 0a 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 | 


thousands of litres 


eC  —_._—COn—n— — — Oo 


Net sales of gasoline 36,375,338 36,552,556 37,949,600 38,421,608 39,103, 55m 
Gross sales of gasoline 38,176,681 38,126,164 39,205,669 39,797,315 40,337,720} 
Net sales of diesel oil 13,179,694 13,336,346 13,737,648 14,720,634  15,678,72m 
Net sales of liquefied petroleum gas! 461,641 415,355 Bs Wis BS lo) 313,01 324,2384 


t included. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 405-0002. 
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95, Travel and Tourism 


OVERVIEW 


Tourism is increasing worldwide with interest in 


a number of niche markets, including seniors, 
solo travellers, gay and lesbian tourists, and 
travellers with pets. New experience-based 
products—wilderness adventures, ecotourism, 
educational tours, and spa and wellness 
retreats—provide even greater choice. And 
Internet travel planning and booking is 
revolutionizing the industry. 


Though worldwide tourism continues to grow, 
a series of extraordinary events has greatly 
affected the industry, starting with the terrorist 


attacks of September 11, 2001. The Iraq 


| 
) 


Chart 25.1 


conflict, the SARS (Severe Acute Respiratory 
Syndrome) crisis, the discovery of BSE (Bovine 
Spongiform Encephalopathy) and various 


‘natural disasters were just a few situations that 


the Canadian tourism industry has faced in the 
past few years. 


Tourism spending in Canada 


$ billions 
BS 
@ Transportation 
Accommodation 

Food and beverage services 
“J Other tourism commodities 


For many, 2003 was considered one of the worst 
years ever for tourism. Travel within Canada by 
Canadians fell 8.3% to 172.2 million trips after 
reaching a six-year high of 187.9 million trips in 
2002. Travel to Canada by international visitors 
dropped 13.3% as well. 


Tourism growing 


When reviewing longer trends, however, the 
tourism industry has proven to be very resilient. 
A Canadian Tourism Commission study shows 
that from 1986 to 2001, tourism expenditures 
increased 3.2% annually, a considerably higher 
rate than the 2.7% average annual increase in 
gross domestic product (GDP). During the same 
period, 152,700 new tourism jobs were created, 
again at a rate substantially higher than the 
average for overall business employment. The 


1994 1996 1998 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 387-0001. 
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tourism industry provided jobs for 615,200 
Canadian workers in 2004. 


Tourism is not an industry in the traditional 
definition, but rather an activity that takes place 
across a number of different industries. To get 
a sense of the overall Canadian tourism picture, 
data mainly from the transportation, accom- 
modation and food and beverage industries 
need to be reviewed. In total, Canada’s tourism 
GDP reached $24 billion in 2004, and tourism 
employment comprised more than 3.6% of the 
labour force (2004). 


Transportation: In 2004, nearly 60 million 
passengers passed through Canada’s airports, 
nearly equal to the previous peak in 2000. The 
busiest airports include Toronto with 26.8 million 
passengers, Vancouver with 14.2 million, and 
Montréal (Trudeau) with 9.3 million. Trains 
carried four million passengers, up 2.3% from 
2003. Ferry traffic was estimated at 39 million 
passengers, and cruise traffic at 1.4 million. 


Accommodation: Though total establishments 
decreased from 16,355 in 2003 to 15,613 
in 2004 the accommodation industry had 
higher revenues than the previous year. Hotel 


Chart 25.2 Travel services, active 
establishments, 2003 


Other travel and 
reservation services 
A% 


Tour operators 
18% 


Travel 
agencies 
78% 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 351-0003. 
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Top five countries of origin for overnight 
visitors to Canada 


2004 
Country of origin Trips Nights Spending 
spent in Canada 
thousands $ millions: 
United States 15,088 60,738 8,169. 
United Kingdom 801 10,221 1,118 
Japan 391 4,742 558 
France Boy; 4,891 405 | 


Germany 296 4,588 39% 

& SSS SS cS SSS i 

Note: Trips of one night or more. 

Source: Statistics Canada, Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education 
Statistics. 


occupancy rates increased to 63% in 2004,a_ | 
notable jump from 59% in 2003, which was 
one of the worst years for the hotel industry. 


Food and beverage: Total operating revenues for 
the food services and drinking places industries 
grew 7.0% in 2004 to $37.7 billion. The 
Operating profit margins for food services and 
drinking places slightly increased from 3.2% 

in 2003 to 3.6% in 2004. 


Since 1998, more than four million Canadians 
annually have travelled to overseas destinations 
(that is, countries other than the United States). 
This globe-trotting trend has grown almost 
continuously in recent years: overnight trips to 
overseas destinations increased more than 50% 
in the last 10 years, with a high of 5.7 million 
trips reached in 2004. 


In 2004, the top five most visited overseas 
countries (in order) were the United Kingdom, 
Mexico, France, Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic. Overnight visits to the Caribbean 
were up 17% from 2003. And spending by 
Canadian travellers was also up overseas, 
reaching a record $8.8 billion. 


Although the number of Canadians travelling to 
the United States was up slightly from 2003 to 
2004, travel has declined more than 15% since 
1998, with most of the decline attributed to a 
drop in same-day trips (2004). 
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Canadians also took 175.1 million trips exploring 
their own country. The vast majority of these 
journeys were within their home province—an 
astounding 88% of all trips made by Canadians 
in Canada (2004). Pleasure trips (67.6 million) 
and trips made to visit friends or relatives 

(62.8 million) represented 75% of all these 
domestic trips. 


Visiting Canada 


Travel from overseas nations into Canada rose 
substantially last year following three consecutive 
annual declines. The number of overnight trips to 
Canada from destinations othér than the United 


trips to Canada. The strongest increase was 
from Asia, including Japan (57%), Taiwan (56%) 
and Hong Kong (32%). 


Overnight travel from the United States to 
Canada also rose. Pleasure trips, which 
accounted for 55% of all overnight trips, 
experienced the largest increase (13%), while 
business trips rose 1%. Spending by American 
visitors on overnight trips in Canada increased 
12% to $8.2 billion. 


An area to watch is the emerging pleasure travel 
market from China. If the Chinese government 
grants ‘approved destination status’ to Canada, 
the number of Chinese tourists could considerably 


| ie increase in the future. 
“States increased 24% to more than 3.9 million. 


‘Overseas residents spent $5.4 billion in Canada 
in 2004, up 22%. Toronto, Vancouver, Montréal, 
St. Catharines-Niagara and Québec (in that 
‘order) were the main tourism hot spots for 

) overseas visitors In 2004. 


Selected sources 


Statistics Canada 


The most tourists to Canada came from the 
United Kingdom, followed by Japan, France, 
Germany and Australia. But all overseas regions 
registered increases in the number of overnight 


me United States 

smmmeees (ther countries 

(20 + 

10 + 

5 et 

O s! 1 | | Z L 1 1 i J 
1994 1996 1998 2000 #2002 2004 


ote: Trips of one night or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 387-0004. 


¢ Canadian Travel Survey: Domestic Travel. 
Annual. 87-212-XIE 


e /nternational Travel, Advance Information. 
Monthly. 66-001-PIE 


¢ National Tourism Indicators. Quarterly. 
13-009-XIB 


¢ Where Canadians Work and How They Get 
There. Analysis Series, 2001 Census. Every 
five years. 96FO030XIE2001010 


Other 


e Canadian Tourism Commission 
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The excha 


The exchange rate, or the value of the Canadian 
dollar relative to the currencies of other 
countries, has had a significant effect on tourism 
both for globetrotting Canadians and for visitors 
travelling to Canada. 


In the past, if the Canadian dollar gained 
strength against the American dollar, Canadians 
tended to increase the number of same-day and 
overnight trips to the United States. A rising 
Canadian dollar means Canadian travellers will 
pay less for everything from accommodation 

to dining, which usually encourages longer 
vacations. According to the Canadian Tourism 
Commission (CTC), each 10% gain in the 
loonie versus the greenback means a 15% to 
16% increase in Canadians’ overnight travel to 
the United States. 


For example, at the end of 2004 the loonie 
traded at US$0.87 cents. This translated into a 
9% increase in buying power from the year’s 
low point of US$0.79 cents—a real advantage 


for seniors and snowbirds on fixed incomes. In 
fact, Canadians had not seen their dollar at 
US$0.80 cents or higher in more than in 12 years. 


Since 2002, however, the close relationship 
between the dollar and same-day travel by 
Canadians to the United States has broken 
down. The loonie has taken flight, but same-day 
travel south of the border—usually for cross- 
border shopping—has not responded. 


There has been an increase in travel by 
Canadians to overseas destinations, particularly 
Asia. In 2004, Canadians made 13.1% more 
overseas trips than in 2003. Trips to the United 
States also went up, but by only 5.6%. 


Exchange rate fluctuations do not seem to 
influence Americans’ travel decisions to the 
same extent. The CTC found that a 10% 
increase in the value of the U.S. dollar only 
increases Americans’ overnight travel to 
Canada by 3 to 4%. 


Chart 25.4 Canadians’ same-day and overnight trips to the United States 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM tables 387-0004, 176-0064. 
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Comparison shopping for airfares, hotels and 
vacation packages has become more common 
with Internet use. Web-only discount prices, 
last-minute deals and online one-stop 
consolidators offer many options, and savvy 
travellers are reaping the benefits. 


Of households that regularly use the Internet 
from home, 62% reported searching for travel 
information or making travel arrangements 
in 2003. Five million households window- 
shopped or made purchases online; of that 
number, 23% used the Internet for travel 
arrangements. Though many book tickets 

online, more use the Internet to research 
options before buying. 


7 
The impact of do-it-yourself booking on the 
travel industry is unclear. From 1997 to 2002, 
the number of travel agencies actually increased 
to a high of 5,397 establishments. Revenues 
also increased during this period, though this 
was offset by rising expenditures. Profit margins 


dropped, however, as airlines decreased or 
even eliminated agency commissions. 


In 2002, more than 63% of travel agencies 
reported that Internet reservations have either 
very negatively or somewhat negatively affected 
their business growth. However, only 14% of 
tour operators—those who arrange and assemble 
tourism products—agreed, and more than 42% 
reported that Internet reservations have somewhat 
positively or very positively affected their growth. 
Among travel industry companies using the 
Internet to generate sales, 3% of travel agencies’ 
revenues and 31% of tour operators’ revenues 
were generated via the company website. 


Internet travel booking has changed dramatically 
since Alaska Airlines sold the first ticket online 
in 1995. Though Canadians have been slower 
to adopt e-commerce, primarily due to privacy 
concerns, researchers expect that it will 
continue to grow as part of a worldwide trend. 


mart 25.5 Households Maney ie iiemiet for travel information or arrangements 
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Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 358-0006. 
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Though most Canadians travel within the 
country for pleasure, 11% travelled for 
business purposes in 2004. Business trips 
within Canada have declined steadily since 
2000, reaching a low of 19.6 million in 2003. 
What business travellers lack in trip numbers, 
however, they make up in spending. Travel 
for business purposes saw a modest increase 
of 1% in 2004. The amount spent by business 
travellers—$7.8 billion—accounted for more 
than a quarter of the total travel spending by 
Canadians in Canada. 


A profile of the typical Canadian business traveller 
within Canada emerges from their activities: 


¢ Most business travellers are men (71%) and 
the majority (58%) are aged 35 to 54 and 
have some postsecondary education. 


e Same-day trips account for more than half the 
business trips by Canadians within Canada. 


cuabk 25.6 
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Note: Trips of one night or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, special tabulation. 
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e More than 75% of overnight business travel 
is for trips of three nights or less. 


¢ Business travellers tend to travel by air and 
stay in hotels and motels; they also travel 
alone 80% of the time. 


¢ Spending for overnight business trips averages 
$713, almost three times as much as average 
spending on other types of overnight trips 
(all data 2002). 


International business travel to Canada has 
suffered due to a number of factors, including 
the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 and 
the 2003 SARS scare. 


In the 2000/01 period, business travel from the , 
United States to Canada dropped 11%. There 
was a small decrease of 4% the following year, 
but by 2002/03, business trips fell another 12% 
before having a slight recovery in 2003/04. 


International overnight trips to Canada for En RLU Te conventions or employmeny 


U.S. residents 
@ Overseas residents 


2002 2003 


statcan.ca 
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Chart 25.7 Commuting to work, census metropolitan areas by type 


These days, the drive to work often leads to the 
suburbs instead of to the closest metropolis. 
With a surge in businesses and housing 
developments in the suburbs, more workers 
are travelling to jobs within their own sub- 
urban community or commuting to other 

local suburbs—in some cases, reversing the 
traditional commute downtown. 


From 1981 to 2001, the number of workers 
travelling to a suburb increased 74% to 

1.8 million, while those commuting to a central 
municipality rose by only 28% to 1:3 million. 
Of those 1.8 million workers who commuted 
to the suburbs, about two-thirds came from 
another local suburb and one-third from the 
core municipality. 


In 2001, more than 13.5 million Canadians 
commuted to work daily. Three in four Cana- 
dians drove to work, and another 1 in 10 used 


All commutes 
Within a core municipality 


Within a suburban municipality 


From core municipality to suburban municipality 


From suburban municipality to core municipality 


From one suburban municipality to another 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 96FO030XIE2001010. 
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public transportation. The majority of those 
who took public transport to work were women 
and younger workers aged 20 to 24. Women 
were more likely to walk to work, whereas 

men were more apt than women to ride their 
bicycles—at a ratio of almost three to one. 


The median commuting distance (one-way) 
was 7.2 kilometres in 2001. People in Oshawa 
(10.7 kilometres), Toronto (9.2 kilometres) and 
Hamilton (8.2 kilometres) travelled the longest 
distances to work. One in eight Canadians 
travelled more than 25 kilometres, roughly the 
same proportion as five years prior. 


Home offices have emerged as an urban pheno- 
menon. In 2001, close to 1.2 million people 
reported working at home. Home workers 
accounted for 6% of all workers in urban areas, 
double the proportion in 1981. 
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Table 25.1 yale es ee tees in beh a By, ee sah ited) of destination 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


thousands of travellers 


Canada 178,628 182,092 187,890 172,244 175,084 
Newfoundland and Labrador 3,955 3,902 3,784 3,236 33,107 
Prince Edward Island 977 966 WS 897 911 
Nova Scotia 7,034 WH ORS, 8,287 7,164 7,066 
New Brunswick 4,794 5,344 6,075 5,613 5,038 
Quebec 40,842 40,608 45,928 47,216 48,484 
Ontario 65,220 67,160 IO) Puan 62,168 65-290 
Manitoba 6,542 6,621 6,265 Oye) aKs, 6,009 
Saskatchewan G 222 8,139 8,029 7,413 7,451 
Alberta IXQ) (Oe Dil © 19,186 NSiee Zo 15,890 
British Columbia 20,893 20,984 18,842 16,742 15,739 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut F g2° 1135 83F 99E 


Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM Hole 426-0001. 


Table 25.2 Canadians travelling in Canada, by selected census metropolitan area of 


destinati 
eamisetenaasersts SS Sc 


2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


thousands of travellers 


St. John’s 1,416 So 7 1,068 1,018 126 
Halifax 2,905 2,090 CoG ie 2,209. 2,870 
Saint John 738 815 770 802 619 
Saguenay 609 7V3 770 652 Vig be 
Québec 6,296 6,087 7 tle 6,836 7,073 
Sherbrooke 1,274 1,746 1,992 524 1,654 
Trois-Rivieres 1,188 985 1,293 1,434 Lote 
Montréal 9,470 LOE? 10,913 11,023 11,000 
Ottawa-Gatineau 5487 5,924 5,936 GaletO 6,194 
Toronto 14,708 14,144 13,894 12,706 13,734 
Hamilton 7 2,308 1,966 675 1,766 
St. Catharines—Niagara 4,110 4,056 3,949 3,806 4 1524 
Kitchener 2,618 2,371 2,833 2,031 2,337 
London 3,124 3,107 3,478 3,282 3,341 
Windsor 1243 1,033 851 864 1,067 
Greater Sudbury / Grand Sudbury 9275 1,164 1,002 965 1,005 
Winnipeg E305 2533 2,297 2,305 2,2949) 
Regina 1,289 1,422 1,357 1,305 1,447 
Saskatoon 1,991 1,980 1,951 1,888 1,854 
Calgary 3,035 3,734 3,701 2,976 2,964 
Edmonton 4,450 4,813 4,448 G7 02 3,564 
Vancouver 3,942 3,904 3,437 3,029 2,769 
Victoria 1,800 1,630 1,801 1,568 1,599 


Note: Trips of 80 kilometres or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 426-0001. 
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Table 25.3 


Expenditures by Canadians on trips in Canada, by province and territory 


2000 


2001 


2002 


2003 


thousands of dollars 


Canada 26,845,970 29,692,470 30,926,146 28,454,953 29,708,136 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 745,069 795,488 812,691 791,499 722,995 
Prince Edward Island 245,001 249,143 254,211 240,243 239,427 
Nova Scotia 983752 17 loa cont 1,309,866 12603350 1,206,290 
New Brunswick 798,979 856,011 SAOSIN. 842,605 8127595 
Quebec 5,146,754 DyOOlnOoe, 6,652,815 6,476,795 6,782,301 
Ontario 9,241,261 10,497,261 10,246,161 9,541,466 10,154,235 
Manitoba 865,858 1,033,426 DOB) 2 919,443 967,300 
Saskatchewan 1,024,053 ib Os Vein27 S72. 1,076,599 1,120,068 
Alberta 3,414,852 . Se D, 23) 4,068,107 3,071,985 3,466,705 
British Columbia 4,278,782 4,407,321 4,525,894 4,162,907 4,162,189 
Yukon, Northwest Territories and Nunavut F F 67,4055 F F 


SSS ee rene ESS oe 
p Ss Or more. 
ce: Statistics Canada, CANSIM table 426-0001. 


Bele 25. 4 Travel ay Canadians to foreign countries, by selected destinations 


SSS ee 


2000 2004 
Visits Nights Spending Visits Nights Spending 
in country in country 
thousands millions of thousands millions of 
Canadian Canadian 
dollars dollars 
Austria 97 BYA9 74 116 668 81 
Belgium OY 574 5) 84 439 48 
‘China SW 1,868 LAS 162 3,266 272 
‘Cuba 260 Dy NY 206 570 5,204 542 
Dominican Republic 187 1,714 150 baie 4,729 502 
France 461 4,918 583 590 per 822 
‘Germany 284 DSS: 238 328 3,1) SIS, TAY 
Hong Kong 97 1,449 103 149 2,604 212 
lreland 91 1,001 107 : 144 17653 185 
Italy DSP PSNovyl 340 255 F790 381 
Japan VS 1,874 182 161 2,076 235 
‘Mexico 692 7,470 691 705 8,023 791 
‘Netherlands 155 1,389 TO7 188 eG 121 
Spain 142 2,069 73 166 1,843 208 
Switzerland 145 996 109 142 980 105 
United Kingdom UY 10,438 976 754 9,718 Sy 


United States 14,666 109,062 eon bed. 13,856 107,067 8,664 


Note: Visits of one night or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics. 
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fables 25. 5 Mahia moe Gana to sibs United aes Ry pelecten siritees hace 


2000 2004 
Visits Nights Spending Visits Nights Spending 
in state in state 
thousands millions of thousands millions of 
Canadian Canadian 
dollars dollars 
California 1,036 Soon 950 983 8,558 846 
Florida 2,042 BO, 252 DR DL Sn 34,793 2,098 
Hawall BIS, 4,899 624 DUS By one) 402 
Maine 682 DOSS: 15 686 2,254 172 
Massachusetts 473 2,043 204 459 903 174 
Michigan (ees? 3,142 228 1,143 3,027 216 
Minnesota Sl 1,343 134 607 TES 516 152 
Nevada 811 377 Ot OZ 761 sy Sis) 651 
New York 2,314 6,358 628 DD SH. (ayo AS, 634 
Ohio 508 297 114 495 pol 114 
Pennsylvania 648 1,680 146 591 1,452 11 
Vermont 608 WES 100 BOY, 1,642 103 
Washington 1,581 4,567 Py W552 4,402 2 


Note: Visits of one night or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics. 


lls 25. 6 Travel to Canada, by selected countries o ong 


see wo — enn 
2000 2004 

Visits Nights Spending Visits Nights Spending 

in Canada in Canada 

thousands millions of thousands millions 0 

Canadian Canadiar 

dollars dollars 

Australia 117283 2,099 231 174 2,447 272 

China 74 Hy taer 120 95 3,114 17a 

France 402 6,052 480 Bow 4,891 405 

Germany 380 5,770 498 296 4,588 397 

Hong Kong 138 1,894 167 115 2,168 143 

India 66 1396 HS) 73 1,432 62. 

Israel 67 917 79 61 735 Se 

Italy 110 1,609 eS 86 17136 10( 

Japan 493 4,628 687 391 4,742 Bye | 

Mexico 140 1,788 174 169 2,886 235 

Netherlands rsa owe eo 114 1,830 14; 

South Korea 129 3,007, 224 164 3,097 233 

Switzerland 105 1,85 154 89 1505 14; 

Taiwan 163 2,043 250 106 1,308 12a 

United Kingdom 862 10,261 1,074 801 10,221 1,18 

United States i Syal exe: 58, 447 Vino val 15,088 60,738 8,16! 


Note: Visits of one night or more. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics. 
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el to Canada from the United States, by selected 


states of origin 


2000 2004 


Visits Nights Spending Visits Nights Spending 


in Canada in Canada 

thousands millions of thousands millions of 
Canadian Canadian 

dollars dollars 


California 1,011 5,160 820 934 4,676 Ws 
Connecticut 281 969 134 289 1,293 183 
Florida 353 2,467 Ph 421 207 340 
Illinois 520 289 ool 488 2,089 320 
Maine 264 878 87 306 1 107, 124 
Massachusetts 678 2,448 - 306 635 ee 310 
Michigan 1,821 4,895 B27 1722 4,766 616 
Minnesota / 540 2,075 250 eee) we ews 284 
New Hampshire 306 953 118 300 953 114 
New Jersey 356 1,422 218 427 1,814 295 
New York 17907 6,197 654 1,885 6,163 728 
Ohio 816 2,669 350 792 Dial 337 
Pennsylvania 629 2,612 a42 682 2,998 303 
Texas 415 Wo72 332 349 1,853 311 
Washington 1,644 5,443 523 15530 4,951 Don 
Wisconsin 308 1,431 162 345 ASH 241 


of one night or more. 
_ Source: Statistics Canada, Culture, Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics. 
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Table 25.8 Financial characteristic 


ila eee erema nara eS ss Scanner aotearoa 


1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 


millions of dollars 


Operating revenue 


Accommodation services UMPSAGES 11,804.6 12,165.4 IZ7 S02 oul 1325385 
Hotels, motor hotels and motels 10,010.8 10,421.0 Ow e+ 11,291.0 10,902.6 11,528.4 
Other accommodation industries 173920 1,383.6 1,410.0 1,489.2 1,412.0 1,705 

Travel agencies 1,743.0 1762.6 TSS TSA eI 1,480.0 15014 

Tour operators 4,742.3 5,418.9 BY 7 axoso | 5,735.4 6,105.8 6,396.4 

Other travel arrangement and reservation 
services PIGS: BUDS 218.4 DAV: 229.5 240.7 

Operating expenses 

Accommodation services OPO 3e2 10,301.7 NOVGS227, ile OO) 10,993.6 11,2764 
Hotels, motor hotels and motels 8,765.1 9,050.5 ee Vivian | 9,875.3 9,710.0 9,860.1 
Other accommodation industries 179248: 1 basen bop 1,309.8 1355.8 1.28355 1,416.3 

Travel agencies UW OUBS 1,660.2 4 We 1,435.7 1,455.6 1,414.7) 

Tour operators 4,550.6 5,141.0 HyOO ile 5,684.7 GAS O.9 6,296a1 

Other travel arrangement and reservation 
services 2S) 205.3 201.4 t99E 1 Pte? 221% 

percent 


Operating profit margin 


Accommodation services 11.8 12.7 1232 1231 10.7 14.8 
Hotels, motor hotels and motels PA 32 12.9 Eas 10.9 14.5 
Other accommodation industries 6.8 076 A 9.0 oy 17. 

Travel agencies 7.6 6.9 6.4 6.9 1.6 5.8 

Tour operators 4.0 Sal 0.8 0.9 -0.4 1.6 

Other travel arrangement and reservation 
services Tie) 8.5 8.0 8.0 8.0 7.9 

number 


Active establishments 


Accommodation services i702 16,924 16,330 16,407 {oy ssoys' 15,61 
Hotels, motor hotels and motels 9,690 9,419 9,015 8,814 8,624 8,026 
Other accommodation industries 7,812 7,505 ape eo" 7,393 Fe 7,587 

Travel agencies SOLO 4,962 5,341 by SGy2 5,364 4,997 

Tour operators Oe Ele: ry; 1,207 WAS 1,239 

Other travel arrangement and reservation 
services 280 NSS 281 282 294 306 


tics Canada, CANSIM tables 351-0002, 351-0003. 
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wie Glossary 


Aboriginal people: People who identify 

with at least one Aboriginal group (i.e., North 
American Indian, Métis or Inuit), who are Treaty 
Indians, Registered Indians as defined by the 
Indian Act, or who are members of an Indian 
band or First Nation. 


Age specific fertility rate: Number of live births 
per 1,000 women in a specific age group. See 
also Fertility rate and Total fertility rate. 


Boreal forest: Second largest forest system in 
the world, extending across Canada, northern 
Europe, Russia, and Alaska. Canada’s boreal 
forest accounts for over 50% of the country’s 
area and supports a wide range of species. 


Bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE): 
Fatal disease of cattle that affects the central 
nervous system. Also called ‘mad cow disease,’ 
BSE was identified in England in 1986, and 
was attributed to the practice of feeding cattle 
a meat-and-bone meal supplement made 

from either bovines infected with BSE or from 
scrapie-infected sheep. 

. 

‘CANSIM (Canadian Socio-economic Information 
‘Management System): Statistics Canada 
‘database that contains more than 26 million 
time series (observations for a given subject at 
‘regular intervals) grouped in over 2,400 tables 
that contain data on labour, manufacturing, 
investment, international trade and much more. 
CANSIM enables users to track trends in 
virtually every aspect of Canadian life. 

{ 

Capital investment: See Gross fixed capital 
formation. 


‘Census: Any survey that includes all units in a 
population (persons, events, businesses, etc.). 


‘Census of Agriculture: Survey conducted 
every five years to produce data on the 
agriculture industry, such as number and type 


of agricultural operations, farm operator 
characteristics, business operating arrangements, 
land management practices, planted or seeded 
areas, number of livestock and poultry, farm 
business capital, operating expenses and 
receipts, and farm machinery and equipment. 


Census metropolitan area (CMA): Area 
consisting of one or more adjacent municipalities 
situated around a major urban core. The urban 
core must have a population of at least 
100,000. 


Census of Population: Survey conducted every 
five years to produce data on the population 
and dwelling counts for Canada, each province 
and territory, and smaller geographic units such 
as cities or districts within cities. Questionnaires 
are distributed to all Canadian households 

and on Indian reserves and include questions 
concerning age, sex, education, ethnic origin, 
mother tongue, marital status, religion, 
employment and housing. 


CMA: See Census metropolitan area. 


Conditional sentence: Community-based 
alternative to imprisonment introduced in the 
reforms to Bill C-41. If certain legal criteria are 
met, a judge may sentence an offender who 
would otherwise go to prison to a conditional 
term of imprisonment. The offender will serve 
the term of imprisonment in the community, 
provided that they abide by the conditions 
imposed by the court as part of the conditional 
sentence order. If the offender violates these 
conditions, they may be sent to prison to serve 
the balance of that sentence. 


Constant dollars: Dollars of a particular base 
year that are not adjusted (by inflation or 
deflation) to show changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The terms ‘uninflated 
dollars’ and ‘deflated dollars’ are often used as 
synonyms for ‘constant dollars.’ 


GLOSSARY 


Consumer Price Index (CPI): Measure of the 
percentage change over time in the average 
cost of a large basket of goods and services 
purchased by Canadians. The quantity and 
quality of the items in the basket are held 
constant. As a result, changes in the cost of the 
basket are due to pure price movements and 


not to changes in the composition of the basket. 


CPI: See Consumer Price Index. 
Custodial remand: See Remand. 


Deficit: Amount by which government budgetary 
spending exceeds revenues in any given year. 


Electoral district: The area that one Member of 
Parliament (MP) is elected to represent in the 
House of Commons. Canada is divided into 
308 federal electoral districts. 


Employed: Persons who, during the Labour 
Force Survey reference week: did any work at 
all at a job or business, that is, paid work in the 
context of an employer-employee relationship, 
or self-employment (including unpaid family 
work, which is defined as unpaid work 
contributing directly to the operation of a farm, 
business or professional practice owned and 
operated by a related member of the same 
household); or had a job, but were not at work 
due to factors such as illness, disability or 
vacation, personal or family responsibilities, or a 
labour dispute. Excluding are persons on layoff, 
between casual jobs, and with a job to start at 
a future date). See also Unemployed and Not in 
the labour force. 


Exchange rate: Value of the Canadian dollar 
against the currencies of other countries. 


Fertility rate: Number of live births occurring 
in a given time period relative to the number 
of women of childbearing age. See also Age 
specific fertility rates and Total fertility rate. 


Forest management: Process of managing 
human activity without diminishing the forest 
ecosystem’s capacity for renewal. It takes into 
consideration the resource values and time 
frames of concern to the public. 


Fossil fuel: Combustible substance derived from 
the decay of organic material over long periods 
of time and under high pressure. Examples are 
natural gas, oil, propane and coal. 


G8: Top eight industrialized countries in the 
world: Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Russia, the United Kingdom and the United States., 


General government: Administrative part of 
governments. Excludes units such as schools 
and hospitals directly engaged in the delivery 
of services. 


GDP: See Gross domestic product. 
GHGs: See Greenhouse gases. 


Gigajoule: Unit of energy. A 30-litre gasoline 
fill-up contains about 1 gigajoule of energy. 


Goods-producing sector: Sector of the economy _ 
that is composed of agriculture, forestry, fishing. 
and hunting; mining, oil and gas extraction; 
utilities (electric power, gas and water); 
construction; and manufacturing. 


Greenhouse gases (GHGs): Group of chemical 
compounds that are responsible for the green- 
house effect. The most significant greenhouse 
gases produced by economic activity are: 
carbon dioxide (CO,), methane (CH,), nitrous 
oxide (N,0) and chlorofluorocarbons (CFC). 


Gross domestic product (GDP): Total 
unduplicated value of goods and services 
produced in the economic territory of a country 
or region during a given period. GDP can be 
measured in three ways: as total income earned 
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in current production; as total final sales of 
current production; or as total net values added 
in Current production. However it is measured, 
GDP can be valued either at factor cost or at 
market prices. 


Gross fixed capital formation: Includes all 
expenditures on buildings, engineering 
construction, and machinery and equipment. 
Gross fixed capital formation on buildings 
includes transfer costs on the sale of existing 
fixed assets (e.g., real estate commissions). 
Gross capital formation in machinery and 
equipment includes imports of new and used 
machinery and equipment since the latter 
constitute additions to domestic capital stock. 


Industry: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


Industry group: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


Inflation: Upward movement in the average 
level of prices or a persistent rise in the 
_average price of goods and services; affects 
cost of living. The most widely used measure of 
inflation is the Consumer Price Index (CPI). 
‘Intellectual property: Form of creative 
) endeavour that can be protected by a 
trademark, patent, copyright, industrial design 
(or integrated circuit topography. 
| 
Kilowatt hour: Commercial unit of electric 
jenergy, which is 1,000 watt-hours. A kilowatt- 
hour can be described as the amount of 
electricity consumed by 10 light bulbs of 100 
‘watts burning for 1 hour. 
, 
\Labour force: Civilian, non-institutional 
‘population aged 15 and older who, during 
‘the Labour Force Survey reference week, were 
‘employed or unemployed. 


Labour productivity: Real output per hours 
worked. Productivity variation measures the 
extent to which labour is used efficiently. 


Longitudinal: A type of survey or study over 
time of the same variable or the same group of 
respondents. 


Median: Value of the middle number of a series 
ranked in order of size. For example, a group 
of five children has the ages of 5, 4, 8, 3 and 
10. To find their median age, first rearrange the 
series of their ages in order of size (i.e., 3, 4, 5, 
8, and 10). The value of the middle number in 
the series (5) is their median age. 


Mortality rate: Number of deaths for all causes 
per 100,000 population. 


Multifactor productivity: Measures the 
efficiency with which all inputs are used in 
production. It is also the growth of real output 
minus the growth of combined input. 


Multipoint distribution systems: Digital, wireless 
transmission system that requires line-of-sight 
between the transmitter and the receiver, which 
can be 30 or more miles apart. Designed 
initially as a one-way service for bringing 

cable TV to subscribers in remote areas or in 
locations where it is difficult to install cable. 


NAICS: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


National Population Health Survey (NPHS): 
Survey designed to understanding the processes 
affecting health. The survey, which began in 
1994/95, is conducted every two years and 
collects data from over 17,000 respondents. 


Net debt: See Net federal debt. 


GLOSSARY 


Net federal debt: Accumulated total of all past 
federal deficits and surpluses since Confederation. 
The net federal debt is the gross federal debt 
minus the federal government's financial 

assets such as loans, investments and foreign 
exchange accounts. 


New Housing Price Index (NHPI): Measures 
changes over time in contractors’ selling prices 
of new residential houses, where detailed 
specifications pertaining to each house remain 
the same between two consecutive periods. 


NHPI: See New Housing Price Index. 


Non-profit organizations: Organizations that 
are institutionally separate from governments, 
do not return any profits generated to their 
owners or directors, are independent and 
able to regulate their own activities, benefit to 
some degree from voluntary contributions of 
time or money, and are formally incorporated 
or registered under specific legislation with 
provincial/territorial or federal governments. 


Nordicity: Term coined by Canadian 
geographer Louis-Edmond Hamelin to describe 
the North as having cultural as well as physical 
aspects. The Nordicity Index includes 10 items 
that range from natural barriers, such as annual 
cold and plant cover, to human variables like 
accessibility and economic activity. 


North American Industry Classification 
System (NAICS): Industry classification system 
developed to provide common definitions of 
the industrial structures of Canada, Mexico 
and the United States. Its hierarchical structure 
is composed of sectors (two-digit code), 
subsectors (three-digit code), industry groups 
(four-digit code), and industries (five-digit code). 


Not in the labour force: People who, during the 
Labour Force Survey reference week, were 
unwilling or unable to offer or supply labour 


services under conditions existing in their 
labour markets (i.e., they were neither employed 
nor unemployed). See also Employed and 
Unemployed. 


NPHS: See National Population Health Survey. 
Per capita: For each person or per person. 


Permafrost: Perennially frozen layer in the soil 
that is found in alpine, arctic and antarctic regions. 


Petajoule: One million gigajoules. 


Population density: Number of persons per 
square kilometre. 


Probation: Non-custodial sentence imposed 

by the court. The offender is released into the 
community, bound by conditions of a probation 
order that have been stipulated by the court, 
and is under the supervision of a probation 
officer. Violation of the terms of probation is a 
criminal offence. 


Productivity: See Labour productivity and 
Multifactor productivity. 


Public sector: Public administration at the 
federal, provincial or municipal levels of 
government, as well as Crown corporations, 
liquor control boards and other government 
institutions such as schools (including 
universities), hospitals and public libraries. 


Recession: Two consecutive quarterly declines 
in real gross domestic product (GDP). 


Remand: Court order for a person to be held 

in custody while awaiting a further court 
appearance. The person has not been sentenced, 
but the court can hold the person for a number 
of reasons (e.g., risk that they won’t appear for 
their court date, danger to themselves or others, 
risk to re-offend). 
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Riding: See Electoral district. 


Sector: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


Seismic waves: Vibrations caused by the 
movement of rock within the Earth’s crust. When 
an earthquake occurs, seismic waves travel 
from the focus through the Earth and up to the 
Earth’s surface. The speeds at which the waves 
travel depend on the type of motion and on 

the type of rock through which they pass. The 
speeds range from 1 to 10 kilometres per second. 


Services-producing sector: Sector of the 
economy comprised of the following: trade; 
transportation and warehousing; finance and 
insurance, real estate and renting and leasing 
and management of companies and enterprises; 
professional, scientific and technical services; 
information and cultural industries; arts enter- 
tainment and recreation; administrative and 
support, waste management and remediation 
services; educational services; health care and 
social assistance; information, culture and 
recreation; accommodation and food services; 
public administration; and other services. 

| 


Social assistance: Transfer payments (including 
refundable tax credits) to help low-income 
individuals and families maintain a socially 
acceptable level of earnings. 


Subsector: See North American Industry 
Classification System. 


Tectonic plates: About a dozen large plates and 
several smaller ones that make up the crust and 
upper mantle of the Earth. They are constantly 
moving at a rate of a few centimetres per year. 
Strain builds up when the plates rub against 
one another, especially at the edges. When the 
strength of the rock is exceeded, the Earth’s 
crust may suddenly shift by several metres, 
ausing an earthquake. 


Total fertility rate: Estimate of the average 
number of live births a woman can be expected 
to have in her lifetime, based on the age- 
specific fertility rates of a given year. See also 
Age-specific fertility rate and Fertility rate. 


Trade books: Titles published for consumption 
by the adult public at large. This market 
includes mass-market paperbacks, trade 
paperbacks and trade hardcovers. Mass-market 
paperbacks are usually a pocketbook size 
publication designed to be sold at a lower 
price. Trade paperbacks are soft cover 
publications in a variety of sizes. Trade hard- 
covers are publications bound in heavier stock 
covers or more luxuriously (leather, cases, etc.). 


Trade deficit: If the country imports more goods 
than it exports, the trade balance is negative 
and there is a trade deficit. 


Trade surplus: If the country exports more goods 
than it imports, the trade balance is positive 
and there is a trade surplus. 


Unemployed: People who, during the Labour 
Force Survey reference week, were on 
temporary layoff with an expectation of recall 
and were available for work; were without 
work, had actively looked for work in the past 
four weeks, and were available for work; or had 
a new job to start within four weeks from the 
reference week, and were available for work. 
See also Employed and Not in the labour force. 


Unemployment rate: Number of unemployed 
people, during the Labour Force Survey 
reference week, expressed as a percentage of 
the labour force (unemployed plus employed). 
The unemployment rate for a particular group 
(such as age, sex, province) is the number 
unemployed in that group expressed as a 
percentage of the labour force for that group. 


GLOSSARY 


Urban core: Large urban area around which 

a census metropolitan area or a census 
agglomeration is delineated. The urban core 
must have a population (based on the previous 
census) of at least 100,000 in the case of a 
census metropolitan area, or from 10,000 to 
99,999 in the case of a census agglomeration. 


Venture capital: Funds that a third party (the 


venture capitalist) invests in a business venture. 


The investment is either as equity or as a form 
of debt. 


420 


Wi-Fi (wireless fidelity): Originally intended 
to be used for wireless devices and LANs, 
now often used for Internet access. It enables 
a person with a wireless-enabled computer 

or personal digital assistant to connect to the 
Internet when within range of an access point. 
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wie Index 


Note: Page references in italics denote a chart or table. 


A business sector, 39, 40 
Aboriginal peoples charitable donations, 257 
in correctional system, 179 economic growth, 234 
education levels, 285 employment, 45, 67, 197 
employment, 43, 197, 322 energy sector, 100-2, 105 
health status, 159, 285 family income after tax, 254 
language, 292-3, 296-7 financial surpluses, 145 
in lone-parent families, 285 GHG emissions report, 117 
in low-income families, 256 household spending on recreation, 25 
off reserve, 285 ; housing renovation/repair, 68 
in population, 285, 294-5 infrastructure investment, 71 
Accidents, as cause of death, 168 internal migrants to, 281 
Accommodation and food services manufacturing industries, 220 
accommodation data, 414 wireless subscribers, 56 
average weekly earnings, 3517 See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
bankruptcies, 40, 42, 46-7 Alcohol consumption, 174 
construction expenditures, 75 Alien species, invasion, 324 
days of work lost per worker, 276 Alzheimer’s disease, 168 
employment, 191, 206-9, 347, 352-5 Anti-Semitism, 181 
food sales, 347 Aquaculture, 323 
GDP contribution, 244-5 Arctic Islands, 135 
profit margins, 347, 404, 414 Armed Forces, 157 
tourist industry, 403-4, 474 Arts, culture, recreation 
Accounting, 348 bankruptcies, 46-7 
_ Administrative and support services, 46-7, 75, construction expenditures, 75 
| 351 consumer spending on, 27, 25 
| Aging of population, 279, 280 creative/performing arts, 21-2, 25, 28-30, 31 
: Agriculture days of work lost per worker, 276 
: bankruptcies, 46-7 earnings of workers, 212, 213, 351 
| Census of Agriculture, 5 employment, 22-3, 27, 60-1, 191, 206-9, 
construction expenditures, 75 Looe 
™ crop data, 2, 3, 12-20 film and video, 26, 28-9, 37 
employment, 1917, 206-9, 352-5 gambling, 24 
| exports, 379 GDP contribution, 23, 27, 60-1, 244-5 
_ food available for consumption, 2 government support, 23, 26-31 
| GDP contribution, 244-5, 326-7 movie theatres, 21, 22, 38 
| GHG emissions, 114, 121-2 online activities, 22 
greenhouse industry, 6, 18-20 sound recording, 23, 28-30, 36, 60-1 
pressures on, 1,3 sporting activities, 27, 22 
price index, i, 304-5, 315 television, 2 lic2ye 25,59 262164 
vs. urbanization, 7 volunteer work, 22, 360 
water consumption, 114, 720 Asia 
wheat, 3, 12-17 immigrants to Canada, 284 
See also Farm operators; Farms tourist travel, 405, 406 
AIDS/HIV, 159, 168 trade with Canada, 224, 374, 376, 379, 
Air transport, 393, 398, 400-1, 404 384-9 
Alberta Atlantic region 


building permits, 66, 72-3 business support services, 349 


charitable donations, 257 
energy consumption, 105 
fishing industry, 319-20, 3217, 323 
manufacturing shipments, 220 
religion observance, 363, 371 
senior population, 282 
Automobiles. See Motor vehicles 
Automotive sector 
GDP contribution, 222 
importance of, 219-20, 222 
shipments, 279, 220, 228-9 
trade, 220, 222, 374, 375, 379 


B 

Balance of payments, 246-7 
Banking, 40, 47, 44, 50 
Bankruptcies, 40, 42, 46-7, 254, 255 
Barley, 12-17, 18-19, 20 

Beef industry. See Livestock 
Biotechnology, 332 

Births, 280, 298-300 


Bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE), 3, 4, 


2 ae 
Britain. See United Kingdom 
British Columbia 
arable land, 7 
biotechnology, 332 
businesses, 39-40 
earthquakes/tsunamis, 132 
employment, 45, 197 
energy consumption, 105 
family incomes, 254 
foreign film productions, 26 
forest industry, 320, 376 
infrastructure investment, 71 
internal migrants to, 281, 282 
manufacturing industries, 220 
religious observance, 363, 371 
spending on recreation, 25 
wireless subscribers, 56 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Broadcasting industry, 23, 28-30, 60-1 
Business 
Aboriginal entrepreneurs, 43 
bankruptcies, 40, 42, 46-7 
business credits, 52 
business travel, 408 
businesses in Canada, 48, 49 
corporate debt, 238 


422 


corporate taxes, 40 

days of work lost per worker, 2176 
deregulation and restructuring, 44 
distribution, 39, 46-7 

earnings of corporations, 234 
earnings of workers, 272, 349 


employment, 39, 40-1, 45, 191, 192, 206-9, 


352-5 
growth, 39-40 
Internet use, 54, 378 
labour productivity, 236 
online sales, 22, 41, 378 
operating profits, 40, 47 
R&D expenditures, 337, 341, 346 
self-employment in, 40, 43 
small business, 40-1, 395 
support services, 349, 352-5 
volunteer work, 360 


C 

C. difficile infection, 159 

Cable services, 27, 25, 53-4, 56-7, 64 

Calgary, Alberta, 27, 45, 66, 70, 103 
See also Census metropolitan areas 

Call centres, 349 

Canada Council for the Arts, 23 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 


Canada Pension Plan. See CPP 
Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement, 6 
See also Free trade 


Canadian Institutes of Health Research, 331 


Canadian North, 105, 130, 279 
Cancer, 1/68 
Cannabis use, 175 
Canola (rapeseed), /2-19 
Capacity utilization, 232, 236 
Carbon dioxide, 1217-2 
Cardiovascular diseases, 165, 168, 174 
Caregivers (unpaid), 160, 163 
Cartographic boundary files, 128 
Casinos, 24 
Cellphones, 55 
Census classification, 127-8 
Census metropolitan areas 
classification, 128, 131 
community connectivity, 358, 368 
commuting patterns, 409 
CPI differentials, 307 
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employment, 147, 344-5, 356 
gas and oil prices, 108-9 
homicides, 187 
house prices, 70 
labour force characteristics, 203 
non-residential building, 74 
population, 280, 284, 288-9, 291, 294-5 
as travel destinations, 470 
weather, 134 
Central Canada, 101 
Cerebrovascular diseases, 168 
Charitable donations, 257, 360, 370 
Chemical industry, 722, 219, 228-31 
Child tax benefit/credit, 152-3, 372 
Children 
Aboriginal identity, 294-5 
child care/parental leave, 361 
disabled with special needs, 362 
infant mortality rates, 760, 169 
low-birth-weight babies, 760 
in low-income families, 256 
obesity, 165 
in population, 286-7 
China, 224, 374, 379, 405, 4171 
Climate change, 114 
Clothing industry, 224, 226-7, 230-1 
- 
consumption, 105 
_ energy production, 99, 100 
_ GDP contribution, 226-7, 326-7 
| GHG emissions, 127 
research in, 100 
_ shipments/exports, 279, 228-9, 394 
| See also Energy sector 
omen: -law relationships, 283 


Communications. See Information and 
| 


| communications technologies 


Community colleges, 77-9, 88-93 

‘Computers 

| in education, 54, 80 
employment, 230-1 
GDP contribution, 226-7, 345 
impact on society, 53-5 


| 

imports, 379 
manufacturing, 192 

| sales, 58, 375 

| shipments, 219, 228-9 

Construction 


bankruptcies, 40, 42, 46-7 


building materials, production, 76 
building permits, 65-6, 72-3 
capital expenditures, by sector, 75 
days of work lost per worker, 216 
employment, 45, 67, 76, 191, 192, 206-9, 
352-5 
energy-efficient methods, 69 
GDP contribution, 66, 233, 244-5 
GHG emissions, 1/21 
infrastructure investment, 71 
non-residential, 66, 74 
residential, 65-6, 68, 72-3 
wages, 67; 213)730 1 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
changes, 308, 310-12 
city differentials, 307 
description, 303-4 
energy, 99, 100, 106-7, 304 
food, 314 
Copper. See Mining industry 
Corn, 12-20 
Correctional system, 177, 178, 179, 189-90 
Couriers/messengers, 395, 398 
Courts, 175-8, 188, 189 
CPP (Canada Pension Plan), 144-5, 752-3, 258 
Credit cards, 44 
Credit unions. See Banking 
Crime 
charges, 178, 185 
hate crimes, 181 
homicide, 168, 175, 182-7 
rates, 175, 176-7, 182 
sentenced cases, 176, 188-9 
by type of offence, 175-6, 182-5 
youth, 176-7, 178, 185, 189 
Criminal Code, 176, 182-5, 188-9 
Culture. See Arts, culture, recreation 


D 

Dairy, 1-2, 10-11, 18-19 

Dance, 22, 31 

Death 
infant mortality rates, 160, 169 
marriage and mortality rate, 358 
rates, 168, 280, 298-9, 301 
smoking as cause, 162 

Debt 
corporate, 238 
debt-to-GDP ratio, 238 


government, 145, 152-3, 235, 238 
household, 254-5 
student, 259 
Deficit, government, 143, 145 
Deflation, 308 
Diabetes, 165, 168 
Diamonds, 321, 322 
Disabled persons, 256, 362 
Divorce, 256, 281 
Drugs (health care cost), 161 
Drugs (illegal), 175, 182-5 


E 

E-commerce 
business use, 41, 53, 378 
consumers, 22, 41, 63, 378 
travel arrangements, 407 

Earnings 
arts, culture, recreation, 212 
business sector, 272, 349 
construction sector, 67 
educational sector, 212, 213 
farm operators, 2-3 
financial’ sector, 2722713 
full- vs. part-time, 272 
goods-producing sector, 351 
health care/social assistance sector, 166, 

Die h3 

manufacturing sector, 272, 213 
men vs. women, 196, 272 
public administration, 144, 210-11 
by sex and profession, 212 
by sex and work pattern, 274 
trade, 272, 213 
transportation industry, 272, 213 
union membership and, 194, 2712 
utilities sector, 272, 213 
wages, 193::196).212,.243 
See also Income 

Earthquakes, 132 

Economy 
balance of payments, 246-7 
capacity utilization, 232, 236 
CPI (see Consumer Price Index) 
economic growth, 233 


Educational sector 


government revenues, 24, 40, 144, 150-1, 
234 

investment in Canada and abroad, 239, 246- 
Asie 

labour productivity, 236 

national balance sheet, 238, 248-51 

savings, 235, 238, 258 

services sector, 233 

See also Trade 


Ecumenes, 129 
Edmonton, Alberta, 66 


See also Census metropolitan areas 


Education 


Aboriginal peoples, 285 

adult self-directed, 83 

computers and Internet, 54, 80 

denominational, 78 

drop-outs, 82 

educational attainment, 78, 96-7 

enrolments, 77, 92-3 

ethnic diversity, 77, 284 

funding, 79, 84-91, 143-4, 149, 150-1, 154-5 

international ranking, 81 

level vs. community involvement, 257, 364- 
6, 369-70 

level vs. employment, 275 

level vs. health status, 159 

level vs. Internet use, 358 

level vs. retirement age, 195 

literacy levels, 81 

postsecondary, 77, 88-9 

second language, 78 

special needs, 78 


bankruptcies, 46-7 

construction expenditures, 75 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
Carnes, 20<, al ao 
employment, 78, 191, 206-9, 352-5 
GDP contribution, 244-5 
institutions, 77 

retirement of workers and, 195 
school boards, 84-7 

teacher demographics, 78-9 
volunteer work, 360 


Elderly. See Seniors 


i ic indicators, 234, 256 
conomic indicators Elections, 146, 158, 359 


exchange rates and, 221, 237 


federal debt, 145, 152-3, 235, 238 | Electricity 
consumption, /05 


GDP (see Gross domestic product) 
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CPI, 106-7 
decrease in production, 100 
GHGs in generating, 174, 121 
home heating, 707 | 
water withdrawals to generate, 113-14 
Electronic Product Stewardship Canada, 118 
Employment | 
Aboriginal peoples, 197, 322 
accommodation/food services, 191, 206-9, 
347, 352-5 
accounting, 348 
agriculture, 197, 352-5 
arts, culture, recreation, 22-3, 27, 60-17, 
1Di2200-9; 352-5 
biotechnology, 332 
broadcasting, 60-1 
business, 39, 40-1, 191, 192, 206-9 
business support, 349, 352-5 
chemical industry, 230-1 
clothing industry, 224, 230-1 
construction, 67, 76, 191, 192, 206-9, 352-5 
diamond mining, 322 
education, 78, 191, 206-9, 352-5 
by educational attainment, 215 
employment rates, 191, 192, 202, 203 
energy, 100 
film and video, 37, 60-1 
B® finance, 191,192, 352-5 
: fishing, 1917 
| _ food processing, 219, 221, 223, 230-1 
| forestry, 191, 206-9, 319, 320 
full- and part-time, 204, 205 
: gaming industry, 24 
|  goods-producing sector, 206-9, 352-6 
| in head offices, 45 
health care/social services, 191-2, 206-9, 
344, 352-5 
| heritage institutions, 34 
| Kol sector, 55,08, 60-1,.191 
imisitrance, 191, 192, 352-5 
manufacturing, 191-2, 206-9, 219, 221, 
| 223, 224, 230-1, 352-5 
minine.19t. 192,379,321 
)  non-profit/volunteer, 360 
oil and gas, 191, 206-9, 230-1, 319 
primary industries, 3179 
professional, scientific, technical, 197, 192, 
206-9, 352-5 


public administration, 144, 147, 191, 206- 
hiss 525 
publishing, 32-3, 60-1 
real estate, 191, 192, 206-9, 352-5 
science and technology, 331, 334 
by sector, 191, 206-9 
self-employment, 23, 40, 43, 195, 214 
services, 191, 206-9, 233, 344-5, 348, 356 
bysexpr/92) 215 
small business, 40-1 
sound recording, 60-1 
tourism/travel, 403-4 
trade, 191, 206-9, 352-5 
transportation, 191, 206-9, 352-5, 391-3, 
400-1 
transportation equipment, 230-1 
utilities, 797 
See also Labour force; Work 
Employment Insurance, 152-3, 359 
EnerGuide program, 104 
Energy sector 
consumption, 101, 104, 105, 106-7, 112 
CPI and, 99, 100, 106-7, 304 
distribution, 101 
employment, 100 
GDP contribution, 100 
production, 99, 100, 106-7 
reserves, 1170-1717 
trade in energy products, 100, 373 
wind power, 103 
See also Coal industry; Hydroelectric power; 
Oil and gas industry 
Entertainment. See Arts, culture, recreation 
Environment 
e-waste, 118 
GHG emissions, 101, 114-15, 117 
government spending, 124-5, 150-1, 154-5 
volunteer work, 360 
waste management, 174, 115, 126 
water resources, 113, 115, 116, 120, 124-5 
water use, 113-14, 720 
Environment Canada, 331 
Ethnicity. See Immigrants 
European Union, 49, 374, 376, 384-5 
Exchange rates, 221, 237, 406 
Exports. See Trade 


F 
Families, 180, 361 
See also Divorce; Households; Marriage 
Farm operators, 2-3, 5, 8-9, 57 
Farms 
cash receipts, 3, 18-19 
livestock, 1-4, 10-11, 18-19, 223, 380-3 
number and size, 1, 2, 5, 20 
product price index, 7, 304-5, 315 
selected agricultural data, 20 
trends, 1-2 
See also Agriculture 
Fertility rate, 169 
Film and video 
employment, 37, 60-1 
foreign productions in Canada, 26 
GDP contribution, 60-7 
revenues/expenses, 23, 28-30, 37 
Finance 
banking industry, 40, 47, 44, 50 
bankruptcies, 42, 46-7 
construction expenditures, 75 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
earnings, 212.213, 304 
employment, 197, 192, 206-9, 352-5 
GDP contribution, 233, 244-5 
operating profits, 40, 47 
Fishing 
aquaculture, 323 
employment, 197, 206-9, 352-5 
GDP contribution, 244-5, 326-7 
landings, 319-20, 321, 323 
Food processing 
employment, 219, 221, 223, 23021 
exports/imports, 223, 380-3 
importance, 219-20, 223 
sales of manufactured goods, 223 
shipments, 228-9 
Food services. See Accommodation and food 
services 
Forestry 
average weekly earnings, 357 
construction expenditures, 75 
employment, 191, 206-9, 319, 320, 352-5 
exports, 373, 376 
forest fires, 324 
forest regions, 320 
GDP contribution, 233, 244-5, 326-7 
GHG emissions, 1217-2 
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insect infestations, 324 
shipments, 220 
softwood lumber dispute, 320, 376 
France, 239, 404, 4117 
Fraud, 182-5, 188-9 
Free trade 
greenhouse vegetables and, 6 
impact of BSE, 3, 223 
softwood lumber, 320, 376 
with United States, 373-4 
French language, 78, 292-3, 296-7 


G 
G8 countries, 104, 331 
Gambling/gaming, 24 
Geography, Canadian 
earthquakes and tsunamis, 132 
geographers’ tools, 133 
geographic classification, 127-8 
lakes, 140-1 
land and freshwater area, 142 
the North, 130, 279 
population distribution, 129, 131 
principal heights, 136-7 
rivers, 138-9 
sea islands, 135 
GeoSearch, 133 
GERD (gross expenditures of research and 
development), 330, 337, 340 
Germany, 404, 471 
GHG. See Greenhouse gases 
Gift cards (retail stores), 377 
Ginseng production, 3 
Goods-producing industries 
average weekly earnings, 357 
business growth, 40 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
employment, 206-9, 351-6 
GDP contribution, 233, 244-5, 343, 344, 
350 
Government 
arts and culture funding, 23, 28-31, 34 
correctional system, 177, 190 
debt, 145, 152-3, 235, 238 
deficits, 143, 145 
education funding, 84-91, 143-4, 149, 
150-1, 154-5 
employment/earnings, 270-11, 213 
expenditures, 143-4, 149, 150-1, 234 
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government business enterprises, 148 
health care/social services funding, 143-4, 
149, 150-6 
infrastructure investment, 71, 145 
national balance sheet, 238, 248-51 
R&D funding, 330-1, 336-40 
revenues, 144, 750-1, 154-5, 234 
surpluses, 143, 144-5 
transfers, 144-5, 152-6 
transfers, individuals, 253, 359, 372 
water resources spending, 124-5. 
water withdrawals, 113, 120 
Greenhouse gases (GHGs), 101, 114-15, 117, 
121-2 
Greenhouse industry, 6, 78-79 
Gross domestic product (GDP) 
at basic prices, by sector, 244-5 
debt-to-GDP ratio, 238 
expenditure-based, 240-3 
growth, 1990 to 2003, 114 
health care spending, 161 
income-based, 240-1 
by sector (see individual sectors) 


H 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 27 

_ See also Census metropolitan areas 

Hate crimes, 181 

‘Hay, 12-17 

Hazardous waste, 119 

Head offices, 45 

Health 

_ Aboriginal peoples, 159, 285 

childhood obesity, 165 

| fertility rate, 169 

| indicators, 160 

| infectious diseases, 159 
iievexpectancy, 159,160, 170-1 

| lifestyle and, 159 

| population with disabilities, 160 

_ smoking, 160, 162, 172-3 

social anxiety disorder, 164 


, socio-economic status and, 159 

Health care 

+ access to care, 160 
alternative care, 149, 167 
health professionals, 160-1, 196 
hospitals, 756, 160, 161 
non-institutional, 160 


priority of Canadians, 149 
residents of care facilities, 167 
Health care/social services sector 
bankruptcies, 46-7 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
earings, 166.212) 245 5200 
employment, 191-2, 206-9, 344, 352-5 
expenditures, 75, 156, 166, 167 
funding, 143-4, 149, 150-1, 154-6, 161 
GDP contribution, 244-5 
R&D funding, 340 
retirement of workers and, 195 
telemedicine, 57 
unionization, 194, 212 
volunteer work, 360 
Heart problems. See Cardiovascular diseases 
Heritage institutions, 28-30, 34 
HIV/AIDS, 159, 168 
Hog industry, 2, 10-11, 18-19, 20 
Home workers, 409 
Homicides, 768, 182-9 
Hospitals, 756, 160, 161 
House of Commons, /58 
Households 
costs, CPI city differentials, 307 
debt, 254-5 
SAVINGS) 200, 308209 
spending, 217, 25, 254-5, 275-7, 347 
Housing 
construction expenditures, 75 
costs of running, 99, 304 
energy-efficient, 69 
government spending, 150-1, 154-5 
housing conditions, 67 
permits/starts, 65-6, 72-3 
prices, 70, 255, 304-5, 307 
renovation and repair, 68 
types and size, 65-6 
Hydroelectric power, 99, 105, 106-7 
See also Electricity; Energy sector 


| 

Immigrants 
by birthplace, 284 
community involvement, 364-6 
educational levels, 78 
employment rates, 284 
ethnic diversity in schools, 77, 284 
farm operators, 2, 8-9 


in low-income families, 256 
population and, 279, 280, 298-9 
public services, impact on, 284 
religious observance, 371 
in science/technology, 331 
urban destinations, 279, 284 
use of Internet, 358 
Impaired driving, 182-5, 188-9 
Imports. See Trade 
Income 
charitable donations and, 370 
college/university graduates, 259 
consumer bankruptcies, 254, 255 
CPI growth rate, 309 
family, 253-4, 260-9 
farm operators, 2-3 
health status and, 159 
lone-parent families, 253, 256, 260-9 
low-income families, 253-6, 270-3, 309 
percentage paid in tax, 254 
regional differences, 254 
savings, 255) 2502768 
sense of belonging and, 364-5 
by sex, 274 
spending patterns, 254-5, 275-7 
transfers 144-5). 15.226, 253 
trust levels and, 366 
use of Internet and, 358 
volunteer work and, 369 
See also Earnings 
Indexes 
Composite Leading, 373 
CPI (see Consumer Price Index) 
farm products, 7, 304-5, 315 
gasoline prices, 306 
house price changes, 70, 304-5 
industrial products, 304-5, 316-17 
raw materials, 304-5, 378 
Infectious diseases, 159 
Inflation, 303-5, 308, 309 
Influenza, 168 


Information and communications technologies 


(ICT) sector 
bankruptcies, 46-7 
business and home use, 53-4, 63 
cable services, 27, 25, 53-4, 56-7, 64 
collective agreements, 273 
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computers, 53-5, 58 
construction expenditures, 75 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
e-waste, 118 
employment, 45, 55, 58, 60-1, 191, 192, 
206-9 
GDP contribution, 55, 58, 60-1 
impact on society, 54-5 
privacy/security concerns, 54 
R&D investment, 55 
wireless subscribers, 56 
See also Internet; Radio; Television 
Innovation. See Science and technology 
Insurance sector 
average weekly earnings, 351 
balance sheet, 57 
bankruptcies, 42 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
employment, 197, 192, 206-9, 352-5 
GDP contribution, 233, 244-5 
operating profits, 40, 47 
Interest rates, 304 
Internet 
e-commerce, 22, 41, 53-4, 63, 378 
Internet service providers, 60-1 
use and education/income levels, 358 
users? 23-557, 6237 Oa 
Inuit, 43 
Inuktitut, 292-3, 296-7 
Investments 
abroad, 239, 246-7,.242 
corporate, 235, 238 
foreign, in Canada, 239, 246-7 
GDP, expenditure-based, 242-3 
personal, 235 
Iron ore. See Mining industry 


J 
Japan 
direct investment in Canada, 239 
tourism, 404, 4717 
trade with Canada, 374, 376, 384-5 
Judiciary. See Courts 


K 
Kyoto Protocol, 101, 117 
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L 
Labour force 
average hours per week, 193 
in census metropolitan areas, 203 


characteristics, 191-2, 196, 198-9, 202, 203 


days of work lost, 216-17 
employee benefits, 194 
employment by sector, 352-5 
full- and part-time work, 204, 205 
participation rate, 192, 198-202, 203 
with pension plans, 278, 258 
permanent jobs, 3517 
retirement, 195 
unionization, 194, 272 
See also Employment; Work 
Labour productivity, 236 
Lakes, 140-1 
Languages 
non-official, 292-3, 296-7 
official, 78, 292-3, 296-7 
Legal system. See Courts 
Lentils, 3, 12-17 
Libraries, 28-30 
Life expectancy, 159, 160, 162, 170-1, 358 
Lifestyle, 159, 347 
: Literacy, 81 
Livestock, 1-4, 70-11, 18-19, 223, 380-3 


_Lone-parent families, 253, 256, 260-73, 285, 


361 
Lotteries, 24 
Low-income families, 253-6, 270-3, 309 


'M 
/Manitoba 
' Aboriginal employment, 797 
charitable donations, 257 
energy consumption, 105 
financial surpluses, 145 
food processing, 220 
housing renovation and repair, 68 
| See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
‘Manufacturing 
| bankruptcies, 46-7 
businesses in, 230-1 
clothing industry, 224, 226-7 
construction expenditures, 75 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
e-commerce, 41, 378 
earings, 272, 213, 357 


employment, 45, 191-2, 206-9, 219, 221, 
223, 224, 230-1, 352-5 
energy consumption, 712 
exchange rates, impact, 221 
food processing, 219-20, 223, 226-7 
GDP contribution, 219, 226-7, 233, 244-5 
GHG emissions, 1217-2 
industrial capacity utilization rates, 232 
interprovincial trade, 220 
major industries, 219 
raw materials index, 304-5, 318 
shipments, 219-21, 228-9 
U.S. prices vs. Canada, 225 
water withdrawals, 114 
Marriage, 256, 280-1, 283, 358 
Men 
in care facilities, 767 
Caregivers, 163 
community involvement, 257, 364-6, 
369-70 
commuting patterns, 409 
earners, by work pattern, 274 
earnings, by work pattern, 274 
educational attainment, 96-7 
employment, 79, 191-2), 202,275 
full- and part-time work, 204, 205 
government transfers, 359, 372 
health, 160, 164, 174 
hours of work per week, 193 
income, 196, 212, 260-9 
in labour force, 192, 198-201 
life expectancy, 159, 160, 170-1 
living with parents, 283 
in low-income families, 270-3 
mortality rates, 168 
parental leave, 361 
with pension plans, 278, 258, 278 
in population, 286-7 
retirement savings, 278 
self-employment, 214 
smoking, 160, 162, 172-3 
unionization rate, 194 
Methane, 115, 127-2 
Métis, 43, 197 
Mexico, 374, 404, 4171 
Military, personnel and pay, 157 
Mining industry 
average weekly earnings, 351 
bankruptcies, 46-7 


construction expenditures, 75 


employment, 45, 191, 192, 206-9, 319, 321, 


352-5 
GDP contribution, 233, 244-5, 326-7 
GHG emissions, 1/21 
production, 321, 322, 328 
Montréal, 27, 45, 280 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Mortality rates, 168 
Mortgages, 52, 304 
Motor vehicles 
auto industry, 219-20, 222, 374-5, 379 
car thefts, 782-5 
fuel sales, 402 
gas prices, 99, 108-9, 304, 306 
GHG emissions, 115, 127 
impaired driving, 182-5 
truck ¥secar trafiicr.396 
vehicle registrations, 402 
See also Automotive sector 
Mountains, 136-7 
Movie theatres, 27, 22, 38 
Murder, See Homicides 
Museums, 2/ 
Music industry, 21, 22, 37, 35 
See also Sound recordings 


N 
NAFTA, 234 
See also Free trade 
Nanotechnology, 333 
National accounts. See Economy 
National balance sheet, 238, 248-51 
National Research Council, 331, 333 
Natural gas. See Oil and gas industry 
Natural Sciences and Engineering Research 
Council, 330 
Netherlands, 239 
New Brunswick, 220, 320 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 68, 100, 220, 
254 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Nickel. See Mining industry 
9/11 terrorist attacks, 403, 408 
Nitrous oxide, 121-2 
North, Canadian, 105, 130, 279 
Northwest Territories, 105, 735, 279, 322 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
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Nova Scotia, 100, 145, 220 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Nunavut, 105, 735, 146, 279, 322 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Nurses, 160-1 


O 
Oats, 12-17, 18-19, 20 
Obesity, childhood, 165 
OECD countries, 81, 11/3, 384-5 
Official languages, 78, 292-3, 296-7 
Oil and gas industry 
average weekly earnings, 357 
bankruptcies, 46-7 
construction expenditures, 75 
CPI, 99, 106-7, 304 


employment, 45, 1917, 206-9, 230-1, 319, 


352-5 
energy production, 99, 100 
exports, 100 


GDP contribution, 226-7, 233, 244-5, 326-7 


GHG emissions, 174, 1217 
oil sands, 101, 102 
operating profits, 40, 47 
pipelines, 101 
prices "99% F071 06=9)-30G 
reserves, 110-11 
Sable Island gas fields, 100, 105 
shipments, 219, 228-9 
world production, 100 
Old Age Security, 752-3, 258, 359 
Ontario 
arable land, development, 7 
auto industry, 220, 222, 374 
biotechnology sector, 332 
businesses, 39-40 
construction, 66, 67, 72-3 
diamond exploration, 322 
e-waste recycling, 118 
employment, 45, 221 
energy consumption, 105 
family income, 254 
film productions, 26 
GDP contribution, 234 
GHG emission reports, 117 
household spending, 25 
housing renovation and repair, 68 
infrastructure investment, 71 
interprovincial trade, 220, 374, 387 
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manufacturing, 220-1 

population, 279 

religious observance, 371 

wireless subscribers, 56 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Opera, 22, 31 
Oshawa, 254 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Ottawa-Gatineau region, 25, 27, 70, 254 

See also Census metropolitan areas 


P 
Pacific fishing industry, 319-20, 321 
Participation rate, 192, 198-202, 203 
Patents, 329, 335, 341 
Pensions, 194, 278, 258 
See also CPP; QPP 
Performing arts, 21-2, 25, 28-31 
Physicians, 160-1 
Pneumonia, /68 
Police, 144, 150-1, 154-5 
Politics, 359, 360, 368 
Pollution, 124-5 
Population 
_ Aboriginal identity, 285, 294-7 
aging of, 279, 280 
births, 280, 298-300 
| census metropolitan areas, 280, 288-9 
_ deaths, 280, 298-9, 301 
_ with disabilities, 160 
® distribution, 7, 129, 131, 279, 282, 285 
educational attainment, 78, 96-7 
| ethnic origins, 290 
| fertility rate, 169, 279-80 
| foreign-born, 291 
| growth, 279-80, 286-7, 298-9 
_ immigrants (see Immigrants) 
infant mortality rates, 160, 169 
life expectancy, 159, 160, 170-1 
| low-income, 253-6, 270-3 
_ marital status, 280-1 
| median ages, 2817, 285 
mortality rates, 168 
mother tongue, 292-3 
moving (within Canada), 281 
projections, 302 
sex and age, 286-7 
’ smokers, 172-3 
+ widowed, 281 


young adults living with parents, 283 
Potash. See Mining industry 
Poultry industry, 2, 70-17, 18-20 
Prairie Provinces, 2, 257, 282, 371 
Primary industries 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
employment, 379 
GDP contribution, 244-5, 319, 320, 326-7 
wages, 2727213 
See also individual industries 
Prince Edward Island, 68, 220 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Prison. See Correctional system 
Private sector 
collective agreements, 273 
e-commerce, 41, 378 
financial statistics, 49 
R&D investment, 55, 337, 341 
use of ICTs, 53-4 
Probation, youth, 177, 178, 189 
Professional, scientific, technical services 
average weekly earnings, 357 
bankruptcies, 46-7 
construction expenditures, 75 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
employment, 197, 192, 206-9, 352-5 
GDP contribution, 233, 244-5, 345 
volunteer work, 360 
Property crimes, 175-6, 182-5, 188-9 
Provincial/territorial statistics 
Aboriginal identity, 294-7 
adults living with parents, 283 
alcohol consumption, 174 
bankruptcies, 46-7 
births/deaths, 298-300, 301 
building permits, 65-6, 72-3 
business distribution, 39, 46-7 
construction employment, 76 
CPZ 
crime, by type of offence, 182-3 
crop production, 16-17 
cultural funding, 28-9, 31 
days of work lost per worker, 217 
disabilities, persons with, 160 
employment, by sector, 208-9 
energy consumption, 105 
farm cash receipts, 3 
farm operators, 8-9 
federal R&D, 336, 338-9 


fertility rate, 169 

GDP, expenditure-based, 240-1 

GDP, goods-producing industries, 350 

GDP, primary industries, 326-7 

GDP, service industries, 344 

head office employment, 45 

health care/social assistance sector 

expenditures, 167 

homicides, 182-3, 186 

House of Commons seats, 758 

household expenditures, 276-7 

housing starts, 65, 66, 72-3 

income, 262-3, 268-9 

infant mortality rates, 169 

international trade, 386 

interprovincial trade, 387 

labour force, 198-9, 354-5 

lakes, 140-1 

land and freshwater area, 142 

life expectancy, 170-1 

low-income families, 256 

manufacturing firms, 230-1 

military personnel and pay, 157 

mineral production, 328 

mother tongue, 292-3, 296-7 

population, 286-7, 298-9 

postsecondary education finances, 90-1 

principal heights, 136-7 

publishing industry, 32-3 

R&D by business services, 346 

recreation spending, 27, 25 

residents of care facilities, 167 

school boards, 86-7 

seniors in population, 282 

sense of belonging, 365 

smokers in population, 172-3 

trade, 374-5, 388-9 

travel destinations, 470, 411 

tuition fees, 98 

university degrees granted, 94-5 

waste management, 7175, 123, 126 
Public administration 

bankruptcies, 46 

construction expenditures, 75 

days of work lost per worker, 216 

distribution of jobs, 147 

earnings, 144, 210-11, 213, 351 

employment, 144, 147, 191, 206=1.1,-352-5 

GDP contribution, 244-5 
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retirement of workers and, 195 
Public transit, 103, 148, 409 
Publishing industry, 21, 23, 32-3, 60-1 


QPP (Quebec Pension Plan), 144-5, 152-3, 258 
Québec (city), 27 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Quebec (province) 

arable land, 7 

biotechnology, 332 

businesses located in, 39 

employment, 45, 221 

energy consumption, 105 

film industry, 26 

GHG emissions, reporting, 117 

interprovincial trade, 220, 387 

population, 279 

pulp and paper manufacturing, 220 

religion observance, 371 

See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Queen Elizabeth Islands, 135 


R 
R-2000 program, 69, 104, 105 
R&D. See Research and development 
Radio, 22, 59, 64 
Rail industry, 397, 392, 393, 398, 400-1, 404 
Real estate 
average weekly earnings, 35/ 
bankruptcies, 42, 46-7 
collective agreements, 273 
construction expenditures, 75 
days of work lost per worker, 276 
employment, 45, 1917, 192, 206-9, 352-5 
GDP contribution, 233, 244-5 
house prices, 70 
Recording. See Sound recordings 
Recreation. See Arts, culture, recreation; Sports 
Recycling, 115, 118 : 
Registered Pension Plans (RPPs), 278, 258, 278. 
Registered Retirement Savings Plans (RRSPs), 
LIC, 200 ue 7a 
Religion 
charitable donations to, 257 
hate crimes and, 181 
observance, 363, 371 
volunteer work, 358, 360 
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Research and development (R&D), 330-1, 336- 


41, 346, 397 


Residential Rehabilitation Assistance program, 


69 

Respiratory diseases, 168 
Retail trade. See Trade, retail and wholesale 
Retirement, 195, 258, 278 
Revenue, government 

all levels, 144, 150-1, 154-5, 234 

from gambling, 24 

from taxes, 40, 234 

total income, 234 
Rivers, 138-9 
Road Network Files, 128 
RRSPs (Registered Retirement Savings Plans), 
| 240,250, 270 
Rural areas, 43, 57, 131, 358, 368 
Rye production, 12-17, 18-19 


Ss 
SARS (severe acute respiratory syndrome), 
159, 403, 408 
Saskatchewan, 179, 197, 220 
_ See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
Satellite dishes, 56 
mavings, 235, 238, 255, 258, 278 
‘School boards, 84-7 
Science and technology, 329-35, 336-41 
Self-employment, 23, 40, 43, 195, 214 
Seniors 
: Aboriginal identity, 294-5 
in care facilities, 767 
Caregivers, 163 
charitable donations, 370 
community care for, 160 
high blood pressure, 174 
income, 260-73, 309 
in labour force, 195, 200-2 
life expectancy, 159, 160, 170-1 
male-to-female ratio, 280 
moving (within Canada), 281, 282 
in population, 280, 282, 286-7 
religious observance, 363, 371 
sense of belonging, 364-5 
smokers, 172-3 
social connections, 358, 367 
trust levels, 366 
volunteer work, 369 
September 11, 2001, 403, 408 


Services sector 


accounting industry, 348 
average weekly earnings, 357 
business growth, 40 
in census metropolitan areas, 344-5 
days of work lost per worker, 216 
employment, 191, 206-9, 233, 344-5, 348, 
351-6 
GDP contribution, 233, 244-5, 343-4 
profit margins, 345 
See also individual industries 
Shelters (from family violence), 180 
Shipping industry, 397, 392-4, 398, 399, 
400-1, 404 
Silver. See Mining industry 
Single-parent families, 253, 256, 260-73, 285, 
361 
Single people. See Unattached individuals 
Small business, 40-1, 395 
Smoking, 160, 162, 172-3 
Social anxiety disorder, 164 
Social assistance, 152-3, 359, 372 
See also Health care/social services 
Social conditions 
child care/parental leave, 361 
religious commitment, 257, 363, 371 
sense of belonging, 357, 364-5 
social network, 357-9, 367 
support for disabled, 362 
trust levels, 357, 366 
volunteering, 22, 358-60, 369 
Social security, 152-3, 253, 258, 359, 372 
Social services, 143-5, 149, 150-6, 360 
Social services sector. See Health care/social 
services sector 
Solo households, 256, 260-73, 281 
Sound recordings, 23, 28-30, 36, 60-1 
Soybeans, 12-17, 18-19 
Sports, 27, 22, 25 
St. John’s, 27 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Standard Geographical Classification (SGC), 
127-8 
Strokes. See Cardiovascular diseases 
Student loans, 259 
Suicide, 24, 768 
Surpluses, 143, 144-5 


i 


Taxes 
corporate, 40, 234 
government revenue, 150-17, 234 
payments by Canadians, 144, 234 
portion of household budget, 254, 275-7 
Teachers. See Educational sector 
Telecommunications sector. See Information 


and communications technologies (ICT) 


sector 

Telemedicine, 57 
Telephones, cellphones, 55 
Television, 21-2, 25, 59, 62, 64 
Theatre performances, 22, 31 
Tobacco industry, 18-19, 162, 226-7 
Toronto 

building permits, 66 

employment, 27, 45 

ethnic diversity of students, 77 

house prices, 70 

immigration, 280 

population, 280 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Tourism/travel 

accommodation, 403, 404 

business travel, 408 

within Canada, 403, 405, 408, 410, 411 

commuting patterns, 409 

employment, 403-4 

exchange rate and, 406 

food services, 403, 404 

GDP contribution, 403-4 

household spending on, 25 

to non-U.S. countries, 404, 406, 417 

online consumer use, 407 

from overseas, 403, 405, 408, 412 

profit margins, 345 

spending abroad, 404, 4717, 412 


spending in Canada, 403, 405, 408, 471-13 


to/from U.S., 403-6, 408, 471-13 

transportation, 403, 404 

travel services industry, 404, 407, 414 
Trade 

Auta eed? 25374. 375,379 

with China, 224, 374, 379 

clothing, 224 

by commodity, 382-3 

computer equipment, 58 

by country, 384-5 

diamonds, 322 


energy, 100, 106-7 

film and videos, 26 

food products, 223, 320, 380-3 

forest products, 373, 376 

GDP, expenditure-based, 242-3 

hazardous waste, 119 

international, 234, 373-4, 386 

interprovincial, 220, 374, 387 

manufacturing shipments, 221 

by province, 386 

retail, 375, 389 

rising Canadian dollar and, 237 

trade balance, 373 

transportation mode, 391-3 

with U.S., 222, 234, 373-4, 376, 384-5 

value of, 234, 373, 380-5 

wholesale, 374-5, 388 
Trade, retail and wholesale 

bankruptcies, 40, 42, 46-7 

construction expenditures, 75 

days of work lost per worker, 276 

e-commerce, 22, 41, 378 

earnings, 272, 273, 351(ta0 

employment, 45, 191, 206-9, 352-5 

GDP contribution, 233, 244-5 

gift cards, 377 

gross margins, 375 

sales, 374-5, 388-90 

See also Trade; individual industries 
Transportation equipment, 219-20, 226-31 
Transportation 

activity, by transport mode, 391-3, 395 

air industry, 393, 398, 400-1, 404 

commuting patterns, 409 

construction expenditures, 75 

couriers/messengers, 395, 398 

days of work lost per worker, 276 

earnings 297 is ei on 

employment, 191, 206-9, 352-5, 391-3, 

400-1 

fuel sales, 402 

gas/oil prices, 108-9, 304, 306 

GDP contribution, 244-5, 391, 398 

GHG emissions, 121 

logistics specialists, 397 

rail, 391, 392, 393, 398, 400-1, 404 

R&D investment, 397 

shipping, 391-4, 398, 399, 400-1, 404 

tourism, 403-4 
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trucking, 391-2, 396, 398, 400-1 

vehicle registrations, 402 
Trapping industry, 320, 325, 326-7 
Travel. See Tourism/travel 
Trois-Rivieres, Quebec, 70 

See also Census metropolitan areas 
Trucking, 391-2, 396, 398, 400-1 
Tsunamis, 132 
Tuition fees, 79, 98, 259 


U ‘ 
Unattached individuals, 256, 260-73, 281 
Unemployment rate, 198-9, 202, 203 
Unionization, 1942272 
United Kingdom, 239, 374, 384-5, 404, 411 
United States 
| corporations operating in Canada, 49 
investment from/in Canada, 239 
labour productivity, 236 
| land and freshwater area, 742 
prices for goods, vs. Canada, 225 
reliance on foreign oil, 100 
_ softwood lumber dispute, 320, 376 
| trade with Canada, 222, 373-4, 376, 384-5 
| travel to/from Canada, 403-6, 408, 411-13 
meversifics 
commercialization of research, 335, 341 
cost per student, 79 | 
degrees granted, 94-5 
drop-outs, 82 
| enrolment, 77, 92-3, 334, 342 
- government funding, 88-9 
| graduates in science/technology, 331 
| number of, 77 
| population with degrees, 78 
| R&D expenditures, 330, 337 
| revenues, expenditures, 88-91 
student debt, 259 
_ tuition fees, 79, 98, 259 
~ women in science/technology, 334, 342 
‘Uranium. See Mining industry 
Urbanization, Palace); 200 
Utilities sector 
bankruptcies, 46-7 
| construction expenditures, 75 
| days of work lost per worker, 276 
earnings of workers, 272, 213, 351 
7 employment, 191, 206-9, 352-5 
GDP contribution, 244-5 


operating profits, 40, 41 
water withdrawals, 113-14 


V 
Vancouver 
employment, 27, 45 
ethnic diversity of students, 77 
house prices, 70 
population, 280 
port activity, 393, 394 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Victoria, British Columbia, 27, 70 
See also Census metropolitan areas 
Video games, 2/ 
Video lottery terminals, 24 
Videotapes/video discs, 21 
Violence, family, 180 
Violent crime, 175, 176, 182-5, 188-9 
Volunteering, 22, 358, 359, 360, 369 
Voter participation, 146 


W 
Wages. See Earnings 
Warehousing. See Transportation 
Waste management 
e-waste (electronics), 118 
GDP contribution, 244-5 
GHG emissions, /22 
hazardous waste, 119 
methane, 115 
by province, 7115, (25,216 
sewage, 114, 124-5 
solid waste generation, 174, 115 
treatment of discharge, 114 
Water resources, 113-16, 720, 124-5, 138-9 
Weather, 132, 134 
West Nile virus, 159 
Western Canada, 101, 197 
Wheat 
drought and production, 3 
farm cash receipts, 18-19 
production, 14-17 
seeded area, 12-13, 20 
Wholesale trade. See Trade, retail and 
wholesale 
Widowhood, 281 
Wind power, 103 
Windsor, Ontario, 254 


See also Census metropolitan areas trust levels, 366 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 27 unionization rate, 194 

See also Census metropolitan areas university students, 78 
Wireless technologies, 56 volunteer work, 369 
Women widows, 281 


average hours of work per week, 193 
average income, 196, 212, 260-9 
in business support services, 349 
in care facilities, 167 

caregivers for elderly, 163 
charitable donations, 257, 370 
community care recipients, 160 
commuting patterns, 409 
earners, by work pattern, 274 
earnings, by work pattern, 274 
educational attainment, 96-7 
employment, 191, 192, 202, 215 


Work 
average hourly wages, 193, 272 
average hours per week, 193 
full-time, 204, 212 
home workers, 409 
overtime, 193 
part-time, 193,194) 196.204) 205,212 
retirement, 195 
school to workforce, 82 
See also Employment; Labour force 
Workers’ Compensation, 152-3 


employment, by sector, 196, 344 Y 
family violence, 180 

Young Offenders Act, 178 
full- and part-time work, 204, 205 vanes walle a 


government transfers, 359, 372 
health indicators, 160 

high blood pressure, 174 

in labour force, 192, 196, 198-201 
life expectancy, 159, 160, 170-1 
lone-parent family income levels, 253, 256 
in low-income families, 270-3 
Members of Parliament, 146 
mortality rates, 168 

parental leave, 361 

with pension plans, 278, 258, 278 
in population, 286-7 

retirement savings, 278 

in science and technology, 334, 342 
self-employment, 214 

seniors, 280 

sense of belonging, 364-5 

shelters, use of, 180 

smokers, 760, 162, 172-3 

social anxiety disorder, 164 
teaching positions, 79 
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Aboriginal identity, 294-5 
Aboriginal prison inmates, 179 
charitable donations, 370 
criminal charges, 176, 178, 185 
in custody/probation, 177, 178, 189 
employment rate, 191, 202 
full- and part-time work, 204, 205 
hours worked per week, 193 
in labour force, 200-1 
moving (within Canada), 281 
in population, 286-7 
religion observance, 363, 371 
sense of belonging, 364-5 
social network, 367 
trust levels, 366 
volunteer work, 369 
youth court, 176-7, 189 
Youth Criminal Justice Act, 176, 178 
Yukon, 105, 279 
See also Provincial/territorial statistics 
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How many Aboriginal entrepreneurs are there in Canada? 


How many Canadian households have broadband 
Internet access? 


Which province consumes more electricity than all the 
other provinces combined? 
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Who are Canada's major trading partners? 


What is the net worth of the average Canadian? 


From the day Canada was born, there has been a 
Canada Year Book. First published in 1867, the book is the 
premier printed reference on the social and economic life 
of Canada and its people. 
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100 short analytical articles on current topics 


250 tables 


175 charts and graphs 
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